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PREFACE. 



This book is intended for the use of teachers and 
pupils of all systems of shorthand. The author having 
long felt the need of some standard for dictation, both 
in teaching and examining applicants, fpund "necessity 
the mother of invention." The mere fact that a stenog- 
rapher can write, say, one hundred and fifty words a 
minute really gives no definite idea of his speed. He 
might easily be able to write one hundred and fifty words 
a minute from an ordinary newspaper, and still find it 
impossible to write one hundred from a technical article 
in a scientific magazine. The author observed such a 
marked difference in the rate of speed at which stu- 
dents under her instruction were able to write different 
articles, that she set about an investigation which re- 
sulted in the production of this book, parts of which 
she used in her work for several years before its 
publication, in order to test its practicability. After 
enumerating the words in an article, the syllables were 
counted, and the sum divided by the nim[iber of words, 
thus giving the average number of syllables to the word. 

The articles herein have been arranged consecutively 

according to the average length of the words in each — 

articles of the lowest average being placed first, and 
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4 PREFACE. 

those of the highest last. When, in writing these ar- 
ticles, a stenographer can write words of an average of 
1.7 syllables at the rate of 150 words a minute, it will 
be understood that he is fax in advance of one who can 
write 160 words a minute of an average of 1.2 syllables. 
• Thus a standard for determining speed is established. 

One method of use which has been found advan- 
tageous is, to put a pupil or class through the whole book 
for the first time at the rate of 50 words a minute, re- 
quiring perfect transcripts; then after a period of mis- 
cellaneous dictation from other sources, to go through 
the book again at the rate of 75 words a minute; then 
after a further period of miscellaneous dictation to take 
the book again at 100 words a minute; and so on, as 
high as you please. 

Not only teachers will find this book useful, but also 
students who are pursuing the study of shorthand with- 
out an instructor. It will, indeed, be especially helpful 
to the latter class, since the enumeration of articles is 
such that any friend or relation can, with a little pains, 
read them smoothly at any desired rate of speed. 

Acknowledgments are due to Public Opinion, The 
Sunday-school Times, The Metaphysical Magazine, The 
Altemus Publishing Company, and Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, for the courtesy extended in permit- 
ing the use of copyrighted matter. 

Escondido, California. Mina Ward. 
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THE DICTATER 



Ho. h 860 Words. Average 1. 

THAT 'S HOW. 

It was a sharp, cold day. There had been a* great 
snow-storm, and the sky had a black and^ fierce look. 
"Dear me,'* said Miss Brown, as she peeped^ out the 
door. "See how the snow has piled up* in the yard. 
Ann could not get out to the^ wood-house for her wood. 
Those poor hens, too, have® not been fed this day. 
What shall we do? There*^ is no one to dig a path.*' 
"I can do® it,*' said Jack, a bright boy eight years old. 
"It® is too hard work for you, I fear,*' said Miss^^ 
Brown, "and we have not the tools to do it^^ with.'* 
"That's all right," said Jack; "I can try just^^ the 
same." So he put on his hat, tied a^^ scarf round his 
neck, and went to work with a^* will. While he was 
at work a man came by,^^ who did not look as though 
he would like to*® work. He might have helped Jack, 
but he said, "Boy,**^ how will you get through that 
snow-drift?" "I will*® keep hard at work; that 's how," 
said Jack, as he*® tossed the snow to one side with 
a small, thin^o piece of board, and went on with 
his work. It^* was hard work. It would tire him, 
and his hands^^ ^ould get cold; but he kept at it, and 
in2« the end dug a good path. I think he got^* a 
piece of pie when he went back to the^' house, and 
Miss Brown thought he would make a smart^® man, 

11 
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12 THE DICTATER, 

Now, boys and girls, we all have paths to^'^ dig of 
some kind as we go through life. Such^s things as 
snow-drifts will lie in our way, but^® if we all keep at 
work with a good heart,^® we shall be sure to come 
out right at last.^* Bear this in mind, and when you 
find a hard32 task do not say, "How shall I do this?" 
or«8 "How can that be done?" Say, as Jack did, "P* 
can try, and will keep at it till I win."36o 



No. 2. 1^8 Words. Average 1.06. 

THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL. 

An old fox who had lived in peace all his^ life 
was one day caught by the tail in efi trap. To save his 
life, he had to leave his* tail behind him, and when 
he went out in the* world once more with his friends, 
he was much grieved^ for its loss. But he thought 
he would make the^ best Qf it, so he called a meeting 
of the*^ foxes and asked them to cut oflE their tail's too.® 
'^ou have no notipn,^^ said he, *^of the ease with® 
which I now move about. I could not have believed^^ 
it if I had not tried it; but in fact,^^ when one comes 
to think of it, a tail is^^ go much bother that it is a 
wonder that we^* could put up with it so long, so I 
propose^* that from this day all foxes cut off their 
tails."!^ When he sat down, a sly old fox rose and^® 
said, with a sneer, "I think, my friend, that you^'' 
would not have advised us to part with our tails,*® 
had there been any chance for you to get back*® your 



own, 



>ne2 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 13 

Vo. 8. 281 Words. Average 1.07. 

THE WHITE BEAR. 
In the cold North there is always snow on the^ 
ground. Even in summer, the cold is so great that^ 
great blocks of ice float here and there in the^ sea. 
There is the home of the white bear. He* does not 
mind the cold; for he has a coat^ of thick fur to keep 
him warm, and likes the^ sharp air as much as you 
do the warm sun.'' He never slips on the ice, as you 
do; for® there is long hair on the soles of his feet,® 
so that he walks as if he had a pair^<* of fur boots on. 
The bear lives near the sea;^^ for he likes to swim in 
the water, and there,^^ Iqq^ ^^ ^an find a great deal to 
eat. Seal^3 hunting is the chief means by which he 
lives. He** roams over the ice till he comes to a 
place*** where he sees that it is melted. He knows 
that*® this is the place for a seal to pop up*'' its head, 
so he sits down and waits. Soon up*® comes the round 
head of the seal. The bear seizes*® it, and drags it out of 
the water, tears it^® to pieces, and eats it. Sometimes 
he dives into the^* water for a fish, and is so quick 
that he22 gets it before it can escape; and when he 
comes^s to a bit of dead whale he thinks it a^* great 
treat. When there is no food on the coast,^^ he goes 
to some spot where the snow is melted,^® and feeds 
on berries. If he is very hungry indeed,27 he is glad 
to eat even the seaweed on the^® shore.^®* 



No. 4. 297 Words. Average 1.08. 

THE FOX AND THE CEOW. 

A CROW is a large, black bird. He is almost* as 

large as a hen, and all his feathers are^ as black as jet. 

A crow will not come near^ the house or barn. Crows 
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14 THE DICTATER, 

live in the woods, and* they are wild and shy. They 
watch keenly, and if^ they see a man coming they will 
fly off before® the man can come up to them. If a 
man"^ plants com in a field, crows will sometimes come 
and® pull it up. If the crows find a hen's nest® in the 
bushes, they will eat the eggs. An old^^ crow once 
stole a piece of cheese. She flew up^^ into the top of 
a high tree with the cheese^ ^ i^ her mouth. A fox 
was passing along under the^^ tree. He saw the crow, 
and thought he" would like^* to get the cheese. So he 
sat down, and talked^^ to the crow. "Good morning. 
Miss Crow. You look very^® fine this morning. In all 
my life, I am sure,^''^ I never saw so pretty a bird as 
you are.^® Your feathers are black as jet, and they 
shine like^® the sun. Your eyes are bright as diamonds, 
and your2<> claws are sharp as those of an eagle.^' The 
fox's^i talk pleased the old crow, and made her feel 
very22 proud. She held up her head, and began to 
step28 around to show the fox how pretty she was. 
Then24 ^h^ fQ^ said: ^T. would like to hear you sing,^' 
Miss Crow. I think so fine a bird as you^® are can sing 
quite well. Sing just a little, please.^^^ go the crow 
began to sing, but when she opened^® her mouth the 
cheese dropped to the ground, and the^o fox caught it 
up and ran off.^®'^ 



No. 5, 274 Words. Average 1.00. 

THE SEAL. 

The seal is a sea animal, and lives most of^ the time 
in the water, and its tail looks like^ that of a fish. 
Sometimes the seal will crawl out^ of the water, and get 
upon a rock or upon* the ice, where the sun can shine 
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THE HAWK AND THE CAT. 15 

Upon him, and^ go to sleep. Some seals are as large as 
sfi cow or a horse, and some have very pretty white"^ 
fur, with hlaek spots in it. A seal can swim® in water 
like a fish, and he can swim so® fast that he can catch 
a fish. Seals often ieeA^^ on fish, which they catch in 
this way. A seal^^ is afraid of a man, and if he sees 
one* 2 coming toward him he will get off the rocks into*^ 
the water, and dive down out of sight. This seal*^ has 
been asleep on a cake of ice that is*^ floating on the 
water like a board or a stick*® of wood. The seal has 
just waked up. The man*^ in the boat came up softly, 
so that the seal*® could not hear him. He wants to 
kill him, and*® he got as near to him as he could 
before^^ the seal awoke. The man has a spear in his^* 
hand. The spear has a very sharp point, and he^^ will 
throw it at the seal and hit him before^® he can get 
oflf the ice. If the man should^* kill the seal he would 
take him home. The fleshes of the seal is good to eat, 
and his skin^® makes nice warm clothea for boys and 
girls to wear^'^ in the cold winter.^"^* 



No. 6. 280 Words. Averago 1.1. 

THE HAWK AND THE CAT. 

A GIRL, whose name was Mary Smith, had a fine* 
old cat, of which she was very fond. The cat^ had a 
pink ribbon round her neck for a long® time. The cat's 
color was black, but she had a* white nose and white 
paws, and the tip of her** tail was white. She had four 
pretty little kittens. One® day the cat and kittens were 
out in the yardJ The sun shone warm, and the cat 
was lying on® the ground. The kittens were playing 
round her. A large® hawk was flying along overhead. 
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16 THE DICTATER, 

A hawk is & large^^ bird^ and has a sharp beak and sharp 
claws. A** hawk will kill and eat a small bird, and 
cani2 catch an old hen or a chicken, and carry it^* off. 
The hens will run and hide if they see^* a hawk com- 
ing. The hawk was flying along in the^^ air, looking 
for a hen or a chicken. He saw*^ the kittens in the 
yard, and he thought he would^"^ catch one of them. 
So he darted down as quick^® as a flash, and caught one 
of the kittens in^® his claws, and was going to carry it 
off. But^^^ the old cat saw the hawk, and she, too, 
sprang^i like a flash and caught hold of him with her22 
sharp teeth and claws, and held him fast. Then the^s 
hawk dropped the kitten and tried to kill the cat.^* He 
struck her with his wings, and also with his^^ sharp 
beak, as hard as he could. But the old^^ cat caught 
him by the neck, pulled him down to^^ the ground, and 
killed him. So the hawk did not^^ get a kitten, but 
lost his own life instead-^^o 



Ho. 7. 191 Words. Average 1.11. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat grows from seed which is sown in the 
ground.! When it flrst comes up it looks like grass; 
but^ after a time a strong stalk rises above the green^ 
leaves, and out of the end of this grows a* head of 
wheat. The head at first is soft and^ green; but when 
the summer heat has made it ripe^ it is hard and full, 
and has a golden color.'' When the wind blows over a 
field of ripe wheat,® the tall grain bends in long waves, 
and the whole® field looks like golden water. When 
quite ripe, the wheat^® is cut down and tied in bundles, 
called sheaves, and^^ left to dry. Then it is put into 
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MR. HALL'S GOOSE, 17 

a bam,^2 qj. jj^to stacks, to keep it safe. It is next^* 
beaten with flails, or run through a machine, until alP* 
the grains of wheat are beaten out of the heads.^*^ The 
stalk is straw, and the shell which was around^^ the 
grain is chaflf. After the grain is threshed, that*'' is, 
beaten out of the heads and cleared of the*® chaflE, it is 
sent to the mills and ground into*® flour.*®* 



No. 8. 289 Words. Average 1.12. 

MR. HALL'S GOOSE. 

Mb. Hall had a large farm with a great many* 
fields of grass, com, wheat, rye, oats, and barley. He^ 
also had many cows and horses. He had large bams^ 
full of hay for the cows and horses. Near the* house 
and bam was a large yard, in which Mr.^ Hall kept his 
ducks, his geese, and his chickens. In® this yard there 
was a goose that was very fond'' of Mr. Hall. If Mr. 
Hall came into the yard,® the goose would mn to meet 
him as quick as® she could. She would run all around 
him, and flap*^ her wings, and cackle and make a very 
loud noise.** If she could get out of the yard, she 
would*2 follow him just like a dog. She would go with*^ 
him all over the farm and through the woods. One** 
day Mr. Hall took his gun, and went out hunting* ^ in 
the woods. The goose flew over the fence, and*® fol- 
lowed him just as she had done before. By and*'' by 
they came to a wet place. In trying to*® cross this 
place Mr. Hall stepped upon a soft spot,*® and went 
down into the mud up to his arms.^o He could not get 
out. It was almost night and^* very cold, and he knew 
that he should freeze to^^ death in a short time. But 
2 
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18 THE DICTATER, 

the goose sayed his^s life. She flew up in the air, and 
round over^* Mr. HalFs head, and cackled as loud as 
she could.25 Some men a long way off heard her. They 
came^® to see what the matter was. They found Mr. 
Hall,27 and helped him out. After that Mr. Hall took 
good^s care of the goose as long as she lived.^s^ 



Ho. 9. 242 Words. Average 1.18. 

SOAP-BUBBLES. 

Jane and her two little sisters had been playing 
for* a long time. They had rolled their hoops till they^ 
were tired. Then they went under the shade of a® tree, 
and played jump the rope. After this they got* a ball, 
and threw it and made the old dog^ bring it back. By and 
by Jane said: "Let us® make some soap-bubbles. It will 
be fine fun. V will go and bring some soap and water/' 
So she^ went to the house and got a basin, and filled^ it 
with water, and put some soap in it. Then^^ she stirred 
the soap around in the water till the^^ basin was full of 
soap-suds. She used soft soap^^ ^o make the suds, for 
soft soap is best. When^^ the basin was full of soap- 
suds, she got some^* pipes to make the bubbles with, 
and took them all^^ out into the yard to her sisters. 
Jane dipped a^® pipe into the suds, and held it bottom 
up, and*'' blew through it and made a fine, large bubble, 
which*® went up into the air. If you want to make*® 
a nice soap-bubble, you should hold the pipe bottom^o 
up, and you must not blow too hard when you^i blow 
through the pipe. A soap-bubble looks very pretty.^^ 
When the sun shines upon a bubble, it looks red^^ and 
green and yellow, and it is as pretty as^* a flower,^*^ 
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Ko. 10. 416 Words. Average U4. 

COLD WATER 

One warm day Carl went out to fly his kite.^ There 
was very little wind, but Carl ran up and^ down the 
dusty road, trying to make the kite rise^ in the air. 
While he was running it would go* up a little way, but 
as soon as he stopped^ down it would come again to the 
ground. After efi while he became tired of his kite; so 
he put'' it under a bush in a corner of a fence.** Then 
he saw a pretty yellow butterfly among the weeds® by 
the side of the road. He ran after it,^^ and tried to 
catch it, but the butterfly gave him^^ a long chase, and 
escaped from him after all. He^^ ^as tired now, and 
warm and thirsty; so he hurried^^ on to a spring, which 
he knew was under an^* old oak tree by the roadside. 
Carl found the shade^*^ of the tree very pleasant, and he 
made haste to^® drink of the clear, cold water. He 
stepped out on^'^ a plank which was lying near the edge 
of the*^ water, and knelt down to drink; but as he did^® 
so, he noticed something written on the plank. He 
stopped^^ to read it. Some one had written there these 
words:2i "Best in the shade before you drink.'^ ^^hy 
must 1^2 wait?^' said Carl. "I am thirsty and warm, 
and this28 water is so fresh and cool! I will rest in^* 
the shade after I drink; I am thirsty now, and^' can 
not wait." He drank as much as he wished,^® and 
bathed his hands and face in the cool water ;27 then he 
lay down to rest. Soon he began to^s feel very strange. 
He was so dizzy, that he feared^® he was going to be ill. 
He arose and hurried^^ home, and by the time he 
reached the house he** was ill indeed. 
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20 THE DICTATER, 

Poor Carl! He did not get out^^ of doors again for 
many days. The doctor came to^^ see him, and gave 
him medicine, and for a long^* time every one thought 
he could not get well again ^^^ but at last he did, and 
once more was able^^ to go out. His father said to him: 
^This has^^ been a very painful illness for you, Carl; 
but Ps think you will not again act so foolishly." 

"No, father,''39 replied Carl; "I have learned that it 
is dangerous to*^ drink cold water when I am very 
warm. I shall*^ not do such a thing again."*^^ 



No. IL 415 Words. Average 1.17. 

THE FISH-HAWK. 

When I was a boy I lived on an island^ on the At- 
lantic coast, in the State of New York.^ It was a 
beautiful place in summer. Every afternoon there^ 
was a fresh, cool, pleasant sea-breeze, and when I* was 
at work in the field I could see the^ white sails of the 
ships on the blue water. There® were some large birds 
there called fish-hawks, and every^ boy knew them well. 
These birds were flying overhead every^ day, and their 
noisy screaming was often heard. The fish^-hawk is 
a handsome bird, for he has a white^^ breast, while his 
wings and back are of a dark^^ color. But the most 
curious thing about this bird is,^^ that he knows how to 
catch fish. And yet he^^ does not live on the water like 
a duck or^* goose. He never goes near the water, except 
for the^*^ purpose of catching fish, and then he returns 
at once^® to his nest in the top of some high tree.*'' 
When he wants a fish for dinner he flies out*® over the 
water, at a great height in the air.*^ He seems to be as 
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high up as a boy^o could fly a kite; but he is all the 
time^i watching for a fish. Suddenly he stops and 
shuts his22 wings close against his body, and drops like 
a stone,23 head foremost, into the water. There is a 
great splashing^* when he strikes the surface. He dis- 
appears, and the water^^ becomes calm and smooth 
again. In a moment he comes^® up with a fish, and, 
stretching his wings, flies off^T ^ith it in his claws. 

A fish-hawk is made^s to catch fish, as a cat is made 
to catches rats and mice. Most birds do not know how 
to^^ catch fish, and they do not attempt it. A fish^i- 
hawk's nest is almost as large as a wash-tub.^^ It is 
composed of sticks, some of them three or^^ four feet 
long, and as large as a man's wrist.^* Small birds often 
hide their nests in the grass or^^ among the thick 
leaves, but these birds commonly build theirs^^ in plain 
sight on the top of some dead tree,^*^ where there are 
no leaves to conceal them. Their nests^^ are so large 
and in such plain view, that they^^ can often be seen at 
the distance of a mile.'*^ The fish-hawk lays only two 
eggs, which are speckled^^ like those of a turkey .*^*^ 



Ho. 12. 800 Words. Averasre 1.18. 

COOL HEAD AND BOASTER. 

Once upon a time, two men, who were going on^ 
a journey, had to pass through a forest. *1 am^ afraid," 
said one, "that we may meet with wild beasts ;3 I see 
the tracks of their paws on the ground.^'* ^Tear noth- 
ing,^* friend Coolhead, cried the other, whose name 
was*^ Boaster. "In case of an attack, we shall stand by^ 
each other like men. I have a strong arm, a*^ stout 
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heart, and — ^^ "Hark!" cried the first, in alarm, as^ a 
low growl was heard from a thicket near by.® In an 
instant Boaster, who was light and nimble, climbed^*^ 
a tree like a squirrel, leaving his friend, who was'* not 
so active, to face the danger alone. But Coolhead's*- 
presence of mind did not fail him. He could not*^ 
fight, he could not run; but he laid himself flat** on 
the ground, and held his breath so as to*^ appear quite 
dead. Out of the thicket rushed a huge^^ bear, and at 
once made up to poor Coolhead, while^'^ Boaster, glad 
that he was now out of reach of*® the bear, looked 
down, trembling, from his perch in the^® tree. One 
may guess what were the feelings of Coolhead^o when 
the bear snufiled all around him. But he did^i not 
move, and the bear, thinking him quite dead, plunged^^ 
again into the thicket, leaving him quite unharmed. 
When Boaster^^ saw that the danger was over, he came 
down from2* the tree. Ashamed of his cowardly con- 
duct, he tried to^^ pass off the matter with a joke. 
"Well, my friend2« Coolhead,'' he said, "what did the 
bear say to you^'^ when he whispered into your ear?'' 
"He told me," replied^® Coolhead, "to let courage be 
proved by deeds, not by^® words, and never again to 
trust a braggart like jou/^^^^ 



Ho. 18. 453 Words. Average 1.19« 

HOW TO WRITE A LETTER. 

Mrs. Selton sat at her table writing a letter to* 
her eldest son, who was away at school. Her daughter^ 
Clara, a little girl between five and six years old,^ was 
sitting by the window playing with her pet kitten.* 
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At last, tired of play, she came and stood by*^ her 
mother^s side, watching the pen go over the paper,^ and 
thinking what a wonderful thing it was to write^ a 
letter. Presently her mother said to her, ^^Clara, would* 
you not like to send a letter to your brother^ Henry?" 
"Yes indeed, mamma, I should/' "Why don't you, 
then?''io '"Why, I cannot write, mamma." "I will 
write for you,^^ if you wish." "0 do! That will be just 
the^2 thing!" "Now remember, little daughter, this is 
to be your^3 letter, not mine. I will lend you the use 
of^* my hand, but you must tell me what to say.*^ What 
shall I write?" '% I don't know." "You doi« not 
know, though you love your brother so well? Shall^*^ I 
find something for you?" "0 yes, please." "Well, 
then,i® let me see: ^Dear Henry: Last night the house 
was^® burned down from top to bottom.'" "0 no, 
mamma, don't^o say that." "Why not?" "Because 
it is not true." "You^i know, then, that you must not 
write what is not22 true. I am glad you have learned 
so much. Eemember^^ it as long as you live. Never 
write what is^* not true. But you must think of some- 
thing that ts25 true." "I can't, mamma." "Well, how 
would this do? ^Dear^^ Henry: The kitten has been 
playing with its tail for^*^ a quarter of an hour.' " "0 
do n't write that!" "Why28 not, daughter? It is true; 
I have seen that myself. "^9 "But it is so silly! Henry 
does not want to^^ know anything about the kitten and 
its tail." *^hy, my^^ dear, I see that you know a great 
deal about^^ letter-writing. It is not enough that a 
thing be^^ true; it must be worth writing about. Do 
tell me,3* now, something to say." "I can't think of 
anything." "ShalPs I write this? 'Dear Henry: You 
will be glad to^^ learn that Cousin George is well enough 
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to ride out/^^^^ *^C yes, mamina, write that; Henry 
loves George dearly, and^® will be very glad to know lie 
is better. That^^ is just the thing to write/^ ^TTou see, 
Clara, that*^ you know what to put into a letter, and 
the*^ reason that you cannot write one, is because you 
do*2 not know how to make the words. As soon as** 
you learn that, you can write a letter to Henry** all 
alone, and I am sure he will be glad*^ to get it/^*^* 



No. 14. 888 Words. Average 1.19. 

THE FOX AND THE DUCKS. 

A HUNGRY fox was prowling around one day in 
search* of something to eat. He knew there were many 
chickens^ at the farmhouse, but he would not venture 
to go^ near it in broad daylight. He knew that the 
people* would discover him if he ventured near the 
house in^ the dajrtime, and, besides, he did not desire 
to meet® the old dog, whose loud barking he could 
plainly hear.*^ At last he approached the bank of a 
brook, and^ looking up the stream he perceived some 
wild ducks swimming^ in the water. He thought if he 
could catch a*^ duck he would have a fine dinner. But 
how should** he get near the ducks? That was the 
question. There* ^ was no tall grass for him to crawl 
through, and*^ should he attempt to approach them 
openly, they would be** sure to discover him, and fly 
oflE. But the old**^ fox saw a clump of bushes on the 
bank of*® the stream above the ducks. He went around 
through the**^ fields in a great circuit, came to these 
bushes, and*® hid himself behind them. He then pulled 
a few leaves*® from the bushes, and threw them into 
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the water. The2<> leaves floated down past the ducks, 
but they were not^i alarmed. They were not afraid of 
a green leaf 1 The^^ fox next broke off a twig with a 
bunch of2* green leaves on it, and dropped that into 
the water.24 This did not disturb the ducks, and they 
soon became^^ used to seeing the twigs float by, and 
did not^^ notice them. Then the fox dropped some 
larger branches into^*^ the water, one at a time, and 
they soon became^^ accustomed to seeing these also. 

After that he took some^^ branches in his mouth, 
and went into the water himself.^^ He kept the 
branches before him so that the ducks^^ could not see 
him, and when he got among them^^ ^^ dropped the 
branches, and caught a duck and swam^^ ashore 
with it.»8» 

No. 15. 253 Words. Average 1.2. 

THE MOUSE AND THE LION. 

A LION at one time entered a cave for the^ purpose 
of taking a rest. It was a hot day^ in summer, and he 
wished to find a cool place^ where he could lie down 
and sleep. He had been* roaming about all the previous 
night in search of game,^ but had found none. So he 
lay down in the* cave, and soon fell into a sound sleep. 
It happened"^ that there were some mice there, and 
when they saw® the lion enter the cave, they fled in fear. 
But® every thing being quiet, the mice soon began to 
creep^^ back and venture near the lion. After running 
close about^* him for a while, some were daring enough 
to climW^ upon him and to play there. But the lion 
awoke,^* and quick as lightning clapped his paw on one 
of** the mice, and held her fast. '^Now I have caught*^ 
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you,^* said the lion. **Spare my life," said the mouse ;*^ 
"and perhaps some day 1 may he able to repays ^ you for 
your kindness." The lion laughed, and let her*® go. 
Some months afterwards the lion was caught in a*® 
net made of strong ropes, which had been set f or**^ him 
by the hunters. He struggled and roared till the^* yery 
forest trembled; but he found it impossible to get^^ 
out. The mouse, hearing his voice, hastened to his 
assistances^ With her sharp teeth she gnawed the rope 
in two24 and set him at liberty, and th?is repaid him 
for25 sparing her life.^^^ 

No. 16. 200 Words. Average 1,%, 

THE HAIIVEST-MOUSE. 

The harvest-mouse is a pretty little creature that 
runs* about our fields. It is only some two inches in^ 
length, and its coat of brown fur is so soft^ and thick 
that it feels like velvet. You may think* that only 
birds know how to build nests, but the^ harvest-mouse 
knows how to build one also. No bird^ can make a 
nicer or a prettier home for its''^ nestlings than this wee 
thing makes. You may sometimes find® it swinging 
from a thistle or twined around two or^ three stalks of 
wheat, like a ball of dried grass.*<* The nest is a small 
round thing built of dried** grass. It is so close and 
firm that one of*^ them has been rolled across a table, 
and yet the*® eight little mice inside did not fall out. 
The opening** is so small, that it is a wonder how a** 
mouse can get in or out. The harvest-mouse keeps*® 
this secret to itself. When winter draws near, the wise^^ 
little creature leaves its summer house, and digs a win- 
ter*® home under ground. It lines this house with 
grass or*^ thistle-down, which makes it very soft, cozy, 
and warm. 20^ 
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Ho. lY. 3d7 Words. Average 1.21. 

THE EOX. 

Chasing the fox is a great sport in some countries.^ 
It is not very common in America, but in England^ 
the rich men often spend a great amount of money^ 
in keeping horses and dogs for the .purpose of liunting^ 
the fox. The fox is a cunning little animal, and^ he 
does much mischief. He is fotid of poultry, such® as 
geese, ducks, and chickens; and he will sneak around^ 
the barn and stable in the night in search of® a good 
supper. He can jump up and take a^ chicken olf the 
roost, unless the roost is very high.^<> And then, when 
you go out in the morning, you^^ will find the feathers 
scattered along on the ground where^^ the fox carried 
the chicken olf. The fox looks somewhat^^ like a small 
dog. He is of a reddish color ;i* and he has a long, 
bushy tail, a sharp, pointed^^ nose, and small ears. He 
lives in a hole which^® he digs a long distance under the 
ground. It is^'' not easy to catch a fox in any kind of^® 
trap. He knows too much. If you set a steeP® trap 
in the hole of the fox, the cunning rogue2<> knows 
enough to step over it very carefully without touching^i 
it. In this country people hunt and kill the fox22 be- 
cause he does so much mischief in destroying lambs 
and^s poultry. His flesh is good for nothing, and his 
skin2* is worth but little. But in England people chase 
the^o fox just for the sake of the sport in it.2« When 
they discover a fox the huntsman blows his hom,^^ the 
dogs are let loose, and away they all go^s in pursuit. 

It is a diflficult task to keep up2» with the dogs, but 
the men on horseback ride forward^^^ as hard as possible. 
They leap over every fence, and^^ hedge, and brook in 
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their way. Each man strives to^^ jj^ first. In trying 
to jump over a high fence,^^ sometimes a horse will 
stumble and fall. The man who^* is riding the horse is 
then in great danger, for^s he may be thrown off and 
killed.8" 

Ho. 18. 844 Words. Average 1 21 

THE KING-BIRD, 

In the eastern states there is a well-known bird^ 
called the king-bird. King-birds are not as numerous^ 
as robins and blackbirds, but every schoolboy and 
schoolgirl knows^ them by sight and by name. The 
king-bird is* not a very handsome bird. His breast is 
of a*^ dirty white color, just as though he had been play- 
ing® in the street, and got his clothes soiled. His back'' 
is of a dark brownish color, but not very neat^-looking. 
The king-bird sometimes resembles the swallow, but is^ 
a little larger. He is about as large as a^^ robin. He 
does not sing a very pleasant song, but^^ has a sort of 
chuckle, or cackle, which can be^^ heard at quite a 
distance. He is called the king^^-bird because he is 
master of all the other birds.^* Small as he is, he can 
drive off a hawk^** or a crow. When a hawk sees a 
king-bird^® coming toward him he flies away as rapidly 
as possible.^'' One reason why the king-bird can drive 
the hawys is, that he can turn so quickly when he is^® 
flying. If he is flying in a straight line, he^^ can in- 
stantly change to the right or the left or^i backwards, 
as he may choose. So when he is fighting^^ with a 
hawk, he can dodge and dart from side^^ to side so 
quickly that the hawk can not catch^* him, nor even 
touch him. He will fly all around^e the hawk's head, 
and try to pick out his eyes.^® 
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Sometimes the king-bird will alight on the back 
of27 the hawk or the crow, and ride through the air.^s 
I have seen two or three king-birds riding in^^ this 
manner, while the hawk was flying as fast as^^ he could 
to get away. Thus the king-bird is^^ sometimes useful 
to the farmer in saving his chickens from^^ ij^g hawk. 

But sometimes the king-bird himself does much^^ 
mischief by coming to the farmer^s beehives, and catch- 
ing and** eating the honey-bees.**"* 



Ho. 19. 491 Words. Average 1.22. 

EATS. 

Bats are very clever animals; but they are so mis- 
chievous,* that we always want to kill them as soon as^ 
possible, and seldom care to hear about the cunning 
things* they do. They are great eaters. The trouble 
they take* to get something to eat is remarkable. They 
gnaw through^ wood, and dig through the ground, to 
get at food® which has been put away. They have been 
known to*^ roll jars off the shelves so as to break them,* 
in order to get at the jelly or jam inside.^ It is said 
they will even carry eggs up a^^ flight of stairs without 
breaking the shells. Young rats are** very kind to the 
old ones. When they go from^^ q^ place because they 
cannot find food enough, they do** not leave the old 
and helpless ones behind, but aid** them to travel away 
with the rest. An officer of**^ a ship on watch one 
bright moonlight night, saw three*® rats coming slowly 
up one of the large ropes which* "^ are used to haul goods 
into the vessel. Their slow** walk — so different from 
their usual scamper — made him watch*® them very 
closely, and soon he discovered the reason of^o their 
going 80 slowly. The tail of the first rat^* was in the 
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mouth of the second, and the tail22 of the second was in 
the mouth of the third,23 and the three were carefully 
coming up together. The middle^* rat was blind, and 
the others were helping him on^^ board. 

Eats are great travelers. They go around the world^^ 
in ships. If they find out that a ship leaks,^'^ they will 
leave it as soon as they can. Sailors^^ will never go to 
sea in a sliip that the^^ rats have left; they believe it will 
be sure to^^ sink. Dr. Franklin once had a tame rat 
for a^^ pet. It was very fond of its master, and very-- 
friendly with his dog. The two would play together 
in^^ the garden; they would drink milk side by side 
from^^ a saucer, and share, like brothers, any good 
things which^^ their master gave them to eat. 

The rat's name was^^ Scugg. The dog's name was 
Flora. When a stranger came^'' to the house, Scugg 
would hide behind Flora, and Flora^® would bark loudly 
in defense of her friend. It was^^ curious to see Scugg 
sleeping before the fire, between Flora's^^ paws. 

There are many kinds of rats, but the most*^ com- 
mon are the black and Norway rats. The Norway rat^^ 
is the largest and fiercest of all rats, and, whenever*^ 
it can, will kill and eat the black rat. So,^^ when the 
Norway rats enter a house, the black rats^^ leave it at 
once. Though rats are great thieves, and*® very trouble- 
some, they do a great deal of good. They*^ eat scraps of 
waste food of all kinds, and other*® things which, being 
left to decay, would make the air*® unwholesome.*®^ 



Ko. 20. 720 Wordf . Average 1.28. 

THE OSTRICH. 

The wild ostrich lives in the southern part of 
Africa,* in the warm, dry country near the Cape of 
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Good^ Hope. It could not live where there are snow 
and^ ice in winter. The ostrich is the largest bird in* 
the world. It sometimes grows to the height of seven^ 
or eight feet, and it is then much taUer than® the tallest 
man. 

Though the ostrich is really a bird/ it can not fly 
like other birds. It is true® that it has wings, but they 
are not large enough® nor strong enough to raise it from 
the ground. But^^ it can run faster than a horse, so 
that a^^ man on horseback can not overtake it. The 
ostrich has^2 long legs, and, when it is running fast, it 
can^8 take steps twelve feet in length. But, though the 
ostrich^ * can run so fast, it is often caught by hunters.^' 
The silly bird will keep running around in a great^® 
circle, always coming back to the place from which it'^ 
started. Ond man on horseback gives chase to the 
ostrich,*® and pursues it around the circle two or three 
times,*® as fast as he can go, till his horse is^o out of 
breath. When the first horseman stops to rest,^* a 
second man with a fresh horse takes his place,^^ and 
pursues the ostrich around the circle several times in^^ 
the same manner. A third man next joins in the^* 
chase, and by taking turns in this way, one man^^ chas- 
ing the ostrich while the other men are resting, the^® 
bird is at last completely tired out. 

But when the^*^ ostrich finds it can not get away by 
running, it^® will often turn and fight the men. The 
hunters must^® then be careful, and not go within reach 
of its*® wings. The ostrich uses its wings and legs in 
fighting,®* and it can strike a blow hard enough to kill®^ 
a man. The ostrich sometimes tries to hide from the®^ 
hunters. It will suddenly stop when the hunters come 
close®* to it, and run its head into the sand. When®^ 
its head is thus covered up, the foolish bird thinks®® it 
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is hid, though its whole body may be in^^ plain sight 
above ground. 

The ostrich does not have d?^ great many feathers, 
for it does not need them in^® the hot country where it 
lives. In cold countries birds*^ are well covered with 
feathers. The feathers of the ostrich*^ are mostly on 
its back and wings, and they are*^ ygj^ lo^g and beau- 
tifid. These feathers are taken to all^* parts of the 
world, and sold for a high price.^* Many of the plumes 
which ladies wear on their hats*^ and bonnets are 
ostrich feathers, and they come from Africa,*® and are 
brought in ships across the great ocean. When*'' these 
feathers are growing on the wings of the ostrich*® they 
are either black or white, but afterwards the white*® 
feathers are dyed in various colors. 

The natives of the^^ country where the ostrich lives 
are wild and savage people.^^ They have no houses to 
dwell in, and no clothes^^ to wear, except the skins of 
wild beasts. Among these^^ natives are some people 
called Bushmen, because they live in^* the bushes, and 
have no houses. These Bushmen hunt the**^ ostrich, 
and kill it to get the feathers. 

It is*^® not easy to get near the ostriches, for they 
are*^'' very wild and shy. They are always on the watch^® 
to see if any man is coming near them, and*^® if they see 
one, they will run off very rapidly .®® 

But when a Bushman goes out to hunt ostriches, 
he®^ plays a trick upon them. He takes the skin of®^ 
an ostrich, and stuffs it with grass or straw, and*^ puts 
it over his head. When thus dressed, he looks®* him- 
self like an ostrich, and by approaching them very 
slowly,®^ he can get near enough to shoot them. He 
sometimes®® stops and pretends to be eating grass, or 
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the leaves^*^ of the bushes, just as the ostriches do. 
The Bushman^® ^g^g ^ bow and arrow to shoot with. 
The bow®® and arrow are better than a gun, because the 
arrows''^^ make no noise, and the Bushman can shoot 
a great^^ many times before the ostriches become fright- 
ened and run ofiEJ^o 



Ko. 21. 474 Words. Average 1.28. 

THE FALL OF ADAM. 

You think no one knows it. It reminds me of^ a 
story of a time when we used to call^ ministers "domi- 
nies,^' and in those days dominies liked whisky. There^ 
was a woman who had a drunken husband, and his* 
name was Adam. One day the dominie was to call,^ 
and his wife said, "Now, Adam, the whisky jug is® 
empty, and you must go down to the store and*^ get it 
filled; but do not drink any, don't take® the cork out 
and get to smelling it, for I® know what the result will 
be; and if you are^^ a good man and a good dear hus- 
band, Adam, and^^ come back perfectly straight, when 
the dominie is gone I^^ ^jn gjye you a little whisky.'' 
So off he went;^^ but he was gone a long time. When 
he came^* back he was in a terrible state. His hat was^** 
smashed all to pieces, his trousers knees broken across, 
his^® coat ripped, and he himself covered with mud, 
and in*'' a beastly state. 

'*Well, you have been and gone and*® done it, you 
have, have n't you? You are a nice*® husband to break 
a woman's heart, you poor, miserable, drunken^o thing; 
can't you come home sober? Here comes the dominie.^* 
I would not for the world have him know that^^ my 
husband got drunk. I would not have him find^® you 
8 
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in this state for the best farm in the^* county. Get 
into this closet, and draw yourself right up^^ so that I 
can shut the door, and don^t make^® the least bit of 
noise; if you do, I will^*^ be the death of you when you 
come out, and^^ if you are only perfectly still till the 
dominie goes,^^ perhaps I will give you a little more 
whisky/' 

So^^ she crammed Adam into the closet just as the 
dominie^i came in at the door. "Good afternoon, 
madam." "Good afternoon,82 dominie.'' "Well," he 
said, "I have come to talk about^^ religious subjects. 
You know we are all suffering through Adam's^* fall?" 
"Why, how did you find that out?" "My dear^s sister," 
said the dominie, "I don't understand you. You 
know^® the whole worid is suffering terribly from the 
effects of^'' Adam's fall." "0 no; it is not so bad as*® 
that, and I have seen him far worse." '^Eeally, my*® 
dear sister, I don't understand you; I tell you that*® 
for all generations to come the world will groan 
through^i the effects of Adam's fall." "Now," says 
she, "dominie, you*^ j^qq^ not tell me another word. I 
know he has** torn his trousers, I know he has 
split his coat,** and I know he has smashed a new hat 
all*5 to pieces, and I know he is all covered with*® mud. 
Adam, you can come out now, the dominie has*'' found 
it all out."*7* 



Ko. 22. 446 Words. Average 1.24. 

THE WONDEEFUL PUDDING. 

Uncle Robert one day came to us, and asked us* 
to dinner. He said he would give us a pudding,^ the 
materials of which had given work to more than* a 
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thousand men. "A pudding that has taken a thousand* 
men to make! Then it must be as large as^ a church!^' 
"Well, my boys/' said Uncle Eobert, "to-morrow at« 
dinner-time you shall see it/' 

Scarcely had we taken'' our breakfast next day, when 
we prepared to go to® Uncle Eobert's house. When we 
got there we were surprised^ to see every thing as calm 
and quiet as usual.^^ At last we sat down to the table. 
The first^^ dishes were removed — our eyes were eagerly 
fixed on the^^ door — in came the pudding! It was a 
plum puddingi^ of the usual kind — ^not a bit larger! 
"This is^* not the pudding you promised us/' said my 
brother. "It^** is, indeed," said Uncle Robert. "0 imcle! 
you do not^^ mean to say that more than a thousand 
men have^'' helped to make that little pudding?" "Eat 
some of it^® first, my boy, and then take your slate and 
pencil,^ ^ and help me to count the workmen/' said 
Uncle Robert.2o "Now," said Uncle Robert," to make 
this pudding we must^i first have fiour; and how many 
people must have labored^^ to procure it! The ground 
must have been plowed, and^^ harrowed, and sowed, 
and reaped. To make the plow and^* the harrow, 
miners and smiths and carpenters must have labored.^' 
The leather of the harness for the horses had to^^ be 
tanned, and prepared for the harness maker. Then we^^ 
have the builders of the mill, and the men who.28 quar- 
ried the millstones, and who made the machine work 
of2» the mill. 

"Then think of the plums, the lemon peel,^® the 
spices, the sugar; all these came from distant coun- 
tries ;^i and to get them all here, ships, ship-builders, 
sailmakers,*^ sailors, growers, merchants, and grocers 
have been employed. Then we^^ need eggs, milk, and 
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suet/^ "0^ stop, stop, uncle!'' cried^* I, ^^I am sure you 
have counted a thousand/' 

*^P^ have not reckoned all, my child. We must cook 
the^® pudding, and then we must reckon colliers who 
bring us^^ coal, and miners who dig tin and iron for 
the^® saucepan. Then, too, there is the linen of the 
cloth^® it was wrapped in. To make this we must 
reckon^<> those who grow the flax, and gather it, and 
card*^ it, and spin it, and weave it, and all the^^ work- 
men who make the looms and machines." 

Robert and I^**^ both said that we were quite satisfied 
that more than^^ a thousand men had been employed.'**® 



Ho. 88. 241 Words. Average L24. 

THE WHITE BEAR. 

Away in the cold, cold north, where the ground 
is^ never clear of snow, and where, even in summer, 
mountains^ of ice float about in the sea, lives the polar^ 
bear. No cold is so severe as to hurt him,* for he is 
covered with the thickest of fur. He^ walks along the 
fields of ice, and enjoys the sharp® air as much as you 
do the sunshine on a*^ bright May morning. His feet 
never slip on the ice,® for they are covered with long 
hair, which makes his^ footing sure. If he finds him- 
self on an island oP® ice it does not matter to him, for 
he can^* swim. He SMnms in the water as fast as he^^ 
walks on the land — ^now floating on the surface like^^ 
a duck, and now diving under like a fish. Quietly** he 
prowls about in search of food, and finds a*** meal every- 
where, though you might think there is little to*® eat 
in those dreary regions. Sometimes he catches a seal*'' 
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asleep on the ice, or dashes after one in the^® water. 
Sometimes he dives after fish, and catches even them,^^ 
swift though they be. A dead whale affords him f ood^o 
enough to last for many days. And, if animal food^i 
becoijies scarce, he finds some mountainside from which 
the snow22 is melted, and feasts on berries; or, if he 
gets23 very hungry indeed, he manages to make a meal 
of2* seaweed.241 



Ho. 84* 198 Wordi. Average 1.25. 

ISAIAH XXXV. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
fori them; and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the^ rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice eveu 
with joy3 and singing: the glory of Lebanon shall be 
given unto* it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 
they shall see** the glory of the Lord and the excellency 
of our® God. Strengthen ye the weak hands, and con- 
firm the feeble*^ knees. 

Say unto them that are of a feeble heart,® Be strong, 
fear not; behold, your God will come with^ vengeance, 
even God with a recompense; he will come and^^ save 
you. Then the eyes of the blind shall be^* opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped.^^ Then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and^^ the tongue of the 
dumb sing; for in the wilderness^* shall waters break 
out, and streams in the desert, and^** the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty^® land springs of 
water. . . . And an highway shall be there,^'' and 
a way, and it shall be called the way*® of holiness; the 
unclean shall not pass over it; the*® wayfaring men, 
though fools, shall not err therein.*®® 
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No. 26. 360 Words. Average 1.26. 

THE COUEAGEOUS BOY. 

In England, one day, a farmer at work in his^ fields 
saw a party of huntsmen riding over his farm.^. He 
had a field in which the wheat was just^ coming up, 
and he was anxious that the gentlemen should* not go 
into that, as the trampling of the horses^ and dogs would 
spoil the crop. So he sent one^ of his farm hands, a 
bright young boy, to shut^ the gate of that field, and to 
keep guard over® it. He told him that he must on 
no account® permit the gate to be opened. 

Scarcely had the boy^^ reached the field and closed 
the gate, when the huntsmen^ ^ came galloping up, and 
ordered him to open it. This^^ the boy declined to do. 
^Ttfaster,^^ said he, ^Tias ordered^ ^ me to permit no one 
to pass through this gate,^* and I can neither open it 
myself, nor allow any^^ one else to do so.'^ First one 
gentleman threatened to^^ thrash him if he did not open 
it; then another^*^ offered him a sovereign; but all to no 
effect. The^® brave boy was neither to be frightened 
nor bribed. Then^® a grand and stately gentleman came 
forward, and said: "My 20 boy, do you not know me? I 
am the Duke^i of Wellington; one not accustomed to 
be disobeyed; and 1^2 command you to open that gate, 
that I and my^^ friends may pass.^* The boy took off 
his hat to24 the great man whom all England delighted 
to honor, and^^ answered: "I am sure the Duke of Well- 
ington would not^^ wish me to disobey orders. I must 
keep this gate^^ shut, nor permit any one to pass with- 
out my master^s^s express permission.** 

The brave old warrior was greatly pleased at^® the 
boy's answer, and, lifting his own hat, he said:^® 'fl 
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honor the man or the boy who can neither®^ be bribed 
nor frightened into doing wrong. With an army^^ of 
such soldiers I coidd conquer, not only the French,^^ 
but the whole world." As the party galloped away, 
the^* boy ran off to his work, shouting at the top^' of 
his voice, "Hurrah, hurrah, for the Duke of Welling- 
ton!''8«o 

Ko. 86. 717 Words. Average 1.86. 

SOLILOQUY OF ORPHEUS. 

Sigh gently, ye winds of night, for my sad fate.^ 
Gleam softly, pale moon, and dim not my tear-filled^ 
eye. Weave calmly, ye changeless fates, the doom of 
other* mortals, but give them not the pain that I have* 
borne. The never-ending years roll in their ceaseless 
course,^ and life, and death, and all there is of joy,^ 
remain the same. 

Men are bom, and wed, and die;'' but for me all joy 
is past. I once was® happy, for I then was loved 1 Then 
I sang as® no mortal had sung before! Songs of rev- 
elry, odes of^^ war I sang; and men were moved; some 
wept, and** others prayed. And then I touched on love, 
and a* 2 deep silence would fall on the assembled multi- 
tude, and all* 3 hearts were still; the wild cheers which 
echoed my thrilling** tales of carnage were n6t there. 
I touched a deeper* ^ sentiment than tempestuous pas- 
sion or unnatural thirst for gore, and*^ their souls were 
smitten into changeless silence by a single* "^ tone. Say 
not, fair stranger, I am proud of my*® accomplishment; 
I sang myself, my thoughts of Eurydice. Great Jove,*' 
in his wise bestowal, gave some men mighty arms and^o 
others well-himg tongues, but me a voice. And when^* 
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I sang of love it was Venus, and not 1,^2 who spoke; 
they heard and were transfixed by mute astonishment.^^ 
Happy was my life in that departed long ago! Sweetly^-* 
we dwelt together, Eurydice and I, and our mutual 
lovers made e'en the coarser things of life transparent. 
Then there^^ was a day when a rude shepherd, some 
base hireling^*^ without doubt, charmed almost to mad- 
ness by the gentle smile^^ and graceful form of my be- 
loved, sought to win from^^ her cherry lips that envied 
kiss denied to all but^^ me. Like a wounded dove es- 
caping its tormentor, so she^^ fled. But the gods, jealous 
beings that they are, would32 transplant this fairest 
flower to Paradise. And, as superb Athene^^ willed, 
she trod upon a cowering serpent, which trembled at^* 
the near approach of purity, and sought to flee away.^^ 
Foul piece of earth, he spurned the soft, sweet pressure^^ 
of that snowy flesh, and sank his gleaming fangs deep^'' 
into the little foot that ne'er before had known the^* 
touch of aught but softest sandal. With a cry of^® 
mingled agony and love she sank dying on the sward,^^ 
breathing my name and calling faintly for protection 
from the*^ approaching dog who sent her to her death. 
I reached*^ jigj., clasped her in my arms, pressed my lips 
deep^^ into the fast cooling brow, and so she died, as^* 
she had lived — b. goddess more than mortal woman. P^ 
grieved for many months. 

On all the gods I called^® for vengeance, telling them 
I could not live without her.'*'' Vainly I sought their 
ears ; even death would not come^^ to me in my distress. 
At last I found the**^ way to Stygia's realm, and swiftly 
took my journey thence.^^ Pathos awoke within me 
another slumVring echo, which, combined with**^ ever- 
present love, was an appeal to move the gods**^ ^g ^q\\ 
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as men. Forward I pressed, singing slow and** sadly 
as I went, until the very ghosts shed bittei** tears 1 
Even the fierce furies ceased their shrill howls of** 
maniacal madness, and sobbed as loud and long as if** 
their stony hearts were rent in twain by some great**^ 
grief! 

Proserpine wept; Pluto gave way before my strains 
of*® hallowed love, and Eurydice returned. Wild with 
joy I pressed*^ her to my breast, and prepared to leave 
full soon*^ that place of death, inhabited by bats, ogres, 
ghosts, and^i other things uncanny. I took her on but 
one condition;® 2 I would not turn to see her face imtil 
1*3 had her on earth again. Tremblingly I fared, till 
almost** through; then, as she stumbled and gave a 
little scream,** I quickly looked to see if she was hurt; 
a** little moan of love, a quick farewell, and she was*'' 
gone; I knew not where. And now I mourn in*® soli- 
tude for her. 

When I shall again behold her loving*^ face I can- 
not tell. But some day I shall leave'^^ this vale of tears, 
and — ^Ah, yes! God knows fulF^ well the fate which suits 
us best.''^'' — Julian Charles Johnson, 



Ko. 27. 800 Words. Ayeiage 1.26. 

THE DEACON^S MATCH. 

Theee was a man out West who owned a calf .^ And 
the man had a ten-year-old boy, and^ the boy carelessly 
let the bars down, and let the* calf out of the lot. And 
the calf strayed over* the railroad track, and an engine 
came along and struck* him, and he was not worth any- 
thing as a calf* after that; and the owner of that calf 
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was somewhaf^ vexed. He was not very particular 
whether the "sun went® down on his wrath" or not, 
and he sued the® railroad company, and after lawing 
ftway the price of a^^^ hundred calves the company beat 
him — ^as the company usually^* does in such cases — 
and the man got madder; and^^ coming home from the 
trial he said to the church^® deacon: "I am going to get 
CTen with that railroad^* company/' "How?'' asked 
the deacon. "I am going to burni'^ ^^at bridge crossing 
the chasm just out of town." "Why/'^® said the deacon, 
^^you would never do that, would you?"^''' ^^es," he 
said, "I do n't propose to let any rich^® corporation run 
roughshod over me." And the deaCon, in telling*® his 
wife about it, said the man intended to bum2<> the 
bridge that night at nine o'clock, and the time^i came 
around, and the wife, who was a member of^^ the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, said they had 
better go^^ down and see about it; but the deacon said 
he^* would not burn it — he was just in a passion^^ when 
he said he would. "Well," she said, *^et us^® go down 
and see about it anyway." 

So they started^''' down toward the bridge, and sure 
enough the man was^® there, and he had just finished 
saturating a portion of^® the bridge with kerosene oil, 
and just as they reached^^ him he felt in his pocket and 
found he had^i forgotten to bring matches. He turned 
to the deacon, and^^ asked him for a match. "What 
are you going to^^ do with it?" inquired the deacon. 
"Going to bum the^* bridge," said the man, "as I told 
you I would."35 "'W'ell," said the deacon, "if I loan you 
a match^® to bum the bridge, I would be as guilty as^*^ 
you are." "But," said the man, "there are plenty of^® 
matches. I will have them if I want them, you^® know; 
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there is no doubt about that. Why, deacon, P<^ know 
where I can buy matches at different places, right*^ 
here in the village. You can't suppress the sale of*^ 
matches, deacon, and I must have the match. I '11 tell*^ 
you what I will do. I will give you a^* dollar for a 
match.'' "Well," said the deacon, "are you^^ going 
to bum the bridge anyway?" "Why, yes," said the*® 
man, "I told you I would burn it, and you*''' might just 
as well have a little revenue as anybody*^ out of this 
transaction, don't you see? Exactly so, I*^ am going 
to burn it anyway." "Well," said the deacon,^© "if you 
are going to bum it anyway, that puts^^ an entirely dif- 
ferent light upon the whole question." And he^- 
reached in his pocket for a match, but his wif e^^ caught 
him by the coat, and said, "Here, husband, you^* would 
not sell the man a match to be used^'^ in burning the 
bridge?" And that broke the deacon alP® up, and he 
said: "Nancy, that is just the way^''' with you Christian 
Temperance Union women. You are a lot^® of fanatics, 
always going to extremes in everything. It is'^^ your 
business to attend to household affairs, and it is®^ my 
business to provide for the family, and when I®^ have 
an opportunity of making an honest dollar, I do n't®^ 
want you coming around and putting your oar in." 
And®3 he hands over the match to the man, and the®* 
man passes him a big wagon-wheel silver dollar, and 
the®** deacon shoves it away down in his pocket, and 
then®® tums to the man, and says, "Are you going to®^ 
bum the bridge?" "Why, of course I am," said the®® 
man, "that is what I bought the match for." "Well,"®» 
said the deacon, "may God have mercy on your soul;^® 
I wash my hands of the whole business.^' And the*^^ 
match is lighted, and the bridge is ablaze, and the'^^ 
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train comes along at the rate of forty miles an'^^ hour, 
and dashes into the chasm, and one hundred lives^^ are 
lost. 

And thus it is with the temperance question^* 
Many say if alcoholic liquors are to be sold the^® gov- 
ernment may as well have a revenue out of it;*^^ and 
so make a high license; thus countenancing and taking*^® 
part in the liquor traffic. The man who votes for'^^ 
high license uses his ballot to represent the deacon^s 
match.800 



Ho. 28. 144 Words. Average 1.27, 

TWO TKAVELEES, 

Two men who were very different once took a trip^ 
together. One always had a thousand cares and troubles 
in^ his mind, and was always saying, "Whatever shall I 
do^ to live?" The other jogged merrily along, deter- 
mined to keep* a good heart, to do his best, and leave 
the^ rest to fate or fortune. "How can you be so® 
merry?" said the first. ^^As I am a sinner, my''' heart 
is ready to break for fear I shall sometime® be in want 
of bread." And then sometime after, stilP thinking 
of trouble that might possibly befall him, he said,^^ 
"What a dreadful thing it would be if we were^* struck, 
blind?" and so walked on ahead to see how^^ jt would 
seem. His fellow-traveler, coming after him, picked^* 
up a purse of gold, which he, having his eyes^* shut, 
had not perceived.^** 
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Fo. 89. 108 Wordi. Average 1.27. 

HOBBIES. 

It would be hard, indeed, if we might not indulge* 
our individual fancies by each mounting the hobby we 
like^ best. The absurdity consists in compelling others 
to ride with^ us, in forcing our favorites upon their re- 
gard, and expecting^ from them the same tribute of 
admiration that we bestow.^ There is no moral law 
to prevent our being delighted® with what is repulsive 
to others; but it is an''' essential part of good manners 
to keep back from the® notice of society such particular 
preferences, and so to discipline® our feelings that we 
derive the most enjoyment from what*^ is generally 
pleasing.i<>3 — Mrs, Ellis, in ^^ Poetry of Life/' 



ITo. 80. 268 Wordi. Average 1.28. 

THE ANT AND THE FLY. 

An ant and a fly one day disputed as to* their re- 
spective merits. "Vile creeping insect!" said the fly to^ 
the ant, "can you for a moment compare yourself with^ 
me? I soar on the wing like a bird. P enter the 
palaces of kings, and alight on the heads^ of princes, 
nay, of emperors, and only quit them to® adorn the yet 
more attractive brow of beauty. Besides, I*^ visit th^ 
altars of the gods. Not a sacrifice is® offered but is 
first tasted by me. Every feast, too,® is open to me. 
I eat and drink of the^^ best, instead of living for days 
on two or three^^ grains of com as you do." "All that 
is veryi2 fine," replied the ant, ^T)ut listen to me. You 
boast^* of your feasting, but you know that your diet 
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is** not always so choice, and you are sometimes forced 
to*^ eat what nothing should induce me to touch. As 
for*^ your alighting on the heads of kings and emperors, 
you**^ know very well that whether you pitch on the 
head* 8 ^f an emperor or an ass, you are shaken ofE*® 
from both with impatience. And, then, the altars of 
the2o gods, indeed! There and everywhere else you are 
looked upon^i as nothing but a nuisance. In the winter, 
too, while22 I feed at my ease on the fruit of my^^ toil, 
what more common than to see your friends dying^'^ of 
cold, hunger, and fatigue? I lose my time now^^ in 
talking to you. Chattering will fill neither my bin^^ 
nor my cupboard.^^fis 



No. 81. 276 Words. Average 1.28. 

LETTEES OF EECOMMENDATION. 

A GENTLEMAN oucc advertised for a boy to assist 
him* in his office, and nearly fifty applied for the place.^ 
Out of the whole number he in a short time^ chose one, 
and sent the rest away. ^*I should like* to know,'^ said 
a friend, "on what ground you chose^ that boy. He 
had not a single recommendation with him."® ^TTou 
are mistaken," said the gentleman, "he had a greaf^ 
many/' He wiped his feet when he came in, and® closed 
the door after him; showing that he was orderly^ and 
tidy. He gave up his seat instantly to that*^ lame, old 
man; showing that he was very kind and** thoughtful. 
He took oflE his cap when he came in,*^ and answered 
my questions promptly and respectfully; showing that 
he** was polite. He picked up the book which I pur- 
posely** had laid upon the floor, and placed it on the**^ 
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table, while all the rest stepped over it, or shoved^® it 
aside; showing that he was careful. And he waited^'' 
quietly for his turn, instead of pushing the others 
aside ;^® showing that he was modest. When I talked 
with him,i^ I noticed that his clothes were carefully 
brushed, his hairdo in nice order, and his teeth as white 
as milk.21 When he wrote his name, I observed that his 
finger22 j^qHq weie clean, instead of being tipped with 
jet, like^^ the handsome little fellow in the blue jacket. 
Don^t you^-* call these things letters of recommenda- 
tion? I do; aod what^^ I can tell about a boy by 
using my eyes^® for ten minutes, is worth more than all 
the fine^T letters he can bring me.^^Ts 



Ho. 8SS. 100 Words. Average 1.29. 

PSALM XXIV. 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fullness thereof; 
the^ world and they that dwell therein. For he hath 
founded^ it upon the seas, and established it upon the 
floods.* Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
or* who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath* 
clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted® up 
his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. He shalF 
receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness 
from the® God of his salvation. This is the generation 
of them^ that seek him, that seek thy face, Jacob! 
Selah.100 
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Fo. 8S. 157 Words. Average L8. 

DEATH. 

A POOR and toil-worn peasant, bent with years, and* 
groaning beneath the weight of a heavy fagot of fire- 
wood^ which he carried, sought, weary and sore-footed 
on sfl long and dusty road, to gain his distant cottage. 
Unable* to bear the weight of his burden any longer, 
he^ let it fall by the roadside, and tfien sitting down^ 
upon it, he lamented his hard fate. What pleasure had^ 
lie known since he first, drew breath in this sad^ world? 
From dawn to dusk one round of ill-requited® toil. At 
home empty cupboards, a discontented wife, and dis- 
obedient*^ children. He called on death to free him 
from his** troubles. 

- At once the King of Terrors stood before him,*^ and 
asked him what he wanted. And at the ghastly*^ 
presence, the old fellow stammering, said it was nothing 
more*'^ than to have helped again upon his shoulders 
the bundle**^ of sticks which he had let fall.*^*^ 



Ko. 84. 527 Words. Average 1.81. 

DIFFERENT VIEWS. 

A MAN may take a dollar or a half-dollar,* and hold 
it to his eye so closely that it^ will hide the sun from 
him. Or he may so^ focus a telescope that a fly or a 
boulder may* be as large as a mountain. A man may 
hold^ a certain doctrine very intensely — a doctrine 
which has been^ looming upon his horizon for the last 
six months, lef us say, and which has thrown every- 
thing else out of® proportion, it has become so big itself. 
Now, let us^ beware of distortion in the arrangement 
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of the religious truths^ <> which we hold. It is ahttOfi 
impossible to get things^ ^ in their true proportion tttiA 
symmetry, but this is the^^ thing we must be constantly 
aiming at. AVe are told^^ in the Bible to "add to your 
faith virtue, and^^ to virtue knowledge, and to knowl- 
edge balance," as the word^^ literally means balance. 

It is a word taken from the^® orchefetra, where all the 
parts — the sopranos, the bassos, the^^ altos, and the 
tenors, and all the rest of them^^ must be regulated. If 
you have too much of the^^ bass, or too much of the 
soprano, there is a^o want of harmony. That is what 
I mean by the^^ want of proper focus — by the want of 
proper balancers — in the truths we all hold. It will 
never do^s to exaggerate one truth at the expense of 
another, and^* a truth may be turned into a falsehood 
very, very^^ easily, by simply being either too much 
enlarged or too^® much diminished. 

I once heard of some blind men who^"^ were taken 
to see a menagerie. They had gone around^^ the ani- 
mals, and four of them were allowed to touch^® an ele- 
phant as they went past. They were discussing after- 
ward''*<> what kind of a creature the elephant was. One 
man^^ who had touched its tail said the elephant was 
like^2 a rope; another of the blind men, who had 
touched^^ his hind limb, said, "No such thing; the ele- 
phant is^* like the trunk of a tree.'' Another, who had 
felt^*^ its sides, said: "That is all rubbish. An elephant 
is^fi a thing like a wall." And the fourth, who had^*^ 
felt its ear, said, that an elephant was like none^® of 
these things; it was like a leather bag. 

Now,*® men look at truth at different bits of it, 
and*^ they see different things, of course, and they are 
very*^ apt to imagine that the thing which they have 
i 
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seen*2 is the whole affair — the whole thing. In reality, 
we*® can see only a very little bit at a time;** and we 
must, I think, leam to believe that other*^ men can 
see bits of truth as well as ourselves.*® Your views are 
just what you see with your own*^ eyes; and my views 
are just what I see; and*® what I see depends on just 
where I stand, and*^ what you see depends on just 
where you stand, and^^ truth is very much bigger than 
an elephant, and we^^ are very much blinder than any 
of those blind men^^ as we come to look at it.^^T 

— Drummond. 

Vo. 85. 178 Words. Average 1.81. 

INATTENTION. 

There is no surer sign in the world of a^ little, 
weak mind than inattention. Whatever is worth do- 
ing at^ all is worth doing well; and nothing can be 
done® well without attention. It is the sure answer 
of a* fool, when you ask him about anything that was 
said^ or done where he was present, that "truly he 
did® not mind it.^' And why did not the fool mind'' 
it? What had he else to do there but to® mind what 
was doing? A man of sense sees, hears,^ and retains 
everything that passes where he is. I desire^® I 
may never hear you talk of not minding, nor^^ com- 
plain of a treacherous memory. Mind not only what 
people^ 2 gay^ }y^i ^q^ they say it; and if you have*' 
any sagacity, you may discover more truth by your 
eyes** than by your ears. People can say what they 
will,** but they can not look what they will, and their 
looks*® frequently discover what their words are cal- 
culated to conceal. Knowledge*'' is not to be ac- 
quired without great attention.*''® 

n — Ijord Chesterfield, 
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Ho. 86. 789 Wordi. Average 1.82 

THE PLEBEIAN'S SPEECH. 

Fellow-Citizens: We have come here with the 
firm resolution^ to get our rights. Let us stay here 
until the^ patricians grant our demands, and if they 
refuse we can^ stay here and build a city of our own. 
We* are given no rights in the government, we have 
to*^ serve more than our time in the army, and we® are 
put in prison for debt. The enemy destroy our^ crops, 
and, owing to our service in the army, we^ cannot re- 
plant them. Then, without crops what can we eat?® 
We are forced to borrow. The next year is the^^ same, 
and every year we owe more and more. Then,^^ because 
we cannot pay our debts we are made slaves^ ^ to our 
creditors, and our families are sold. A great^^ many 
of our comrades have been so ill treated that^* they 
have died, and it would be better for us^^ if we were 
dead also. We ought not to return^® until these bad 
laws of debt are either removed or^^ modified. 

What could the patricians do without us? Are we^^ 
not the tillers of the soil, and the rank and^® file of the 
army? What kind of a city would^o Eome be, all rulers, 
and no one to be ruled ?2i Ah! comrades, there is where 
we hold the upper hand.22 ^^Q ^{i\ gjye them plenty of 
time, and then if^^ they do not accede to our wishes and 
demands, we^* will send for our wives and children, 
and found afi^ new city upon the Sacred Mount. Let 
us demand officers^® of our own. We are not allowed 
to occupy the^*^ public lands, though by right we should 
as much as^s the patricians. They think only of their 
interests, and care^® nothing for us; but we will right 
our wrongs ourselves.^^ 
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Were we to leave Rome, she would fall a prey^i to 
her enemies, for the number of patricians is not^^ large 
enough to cope with them. Is she not surrounded^^ by 
enemies, and would they not take advantage of this^* 
situation? But with our assistance Home may yet be- 
come a^^mighty city. Are we to be bought and sold 
like^^ horses or cattle? This the patricians have the 
power to^*^ do, and they take the advantage. The 
poorer class of^® other cities have more rights, and what 
is the result ?2^ These cities have great power. Look 
at the Greek cities!'*^ Are they not prosperous? Is not 
Athens an imperial city?^^ Yes, and why? Because 
every citizen has equal rights. And'*^ ^^y cannot Rome 
be thus ? It can, and you and^^ I, comrades, will try and 
make it so. AVere we"^* not at one time masters of most 
of Latium? And'*^ why have we lost it? Because the 
citizens no longer'*^ fear us. When we gain power we 
shall see which^*^ city of Latium shall be supreme. 
What was Rome in^^ the first place? It was a settlement 
of shepherds and'*^ farmers like ourselves, who, feeling 
opprejsed at Alba Longa, and^^ under the leadership of 
the imortal Romulus came, and in^^ junction with a 
party of Sabines, founded the city. If^^ ^g leave Rome, 
we are following their lead. Were they^-^ not success- 
ful? Yes. Then, why should we not be? I,^* myself, 
have been a slave; but I will never be*"^^ one again. 
Rather than be one, I would go far^® away and live with 
the barbarians of the north. They,*^^ I think, would not 
treat me worse than I have^^ been treated by the pa- 
tricians. 

Is not our city situated^^ on seven large hills on the 
banks of a mighty®^ river, which is navigable to ships? 
Is it not situated®^ well for commerce or war? Is it not 
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a strong®^ place for defense? With such a city, and 
true and®^ strong-hearted soldiers, why should not Eome 
be at the®* head of Italy, as Athens is at the head of^ 
Greece? But this can never happen till we are gi^jen^ 
our rights. If we succumb to the patricians, will they®*^ 
»not press our descendants still more, and will not 
things^® go from bad to worse? Yes; while v^n the 
other®^ hand, if we gain our point, our descendants will 
enjoy'^^ the power which we have gained, and things will 
grow^^ better. Eome will become prosperous, and our 
hopes will he'^ gratified. We have rid ourselves of one 
set of tyrants,'^^ the Tarquins, and it is time to get rid 
of^* the second set, the patricians. Some of our leaders 
have'''^ counseled war with the patricians; but I should 
say No;^® for they are our own nation. We want only 
our'^^ rights, and not the blood of our persecutors. Let 
us''® commend ourselves to the gods! Comrades, I have 
done.'^sg — Arthur E, Whitney, 



Fo. 87. 202 Words. Average 1.32 

THE HUSBANDMAN WHO LOST HIS MATTOCK. 

A HUSBANDMAN, busily employed in trenching his 
vineyard, laid down^ for a while the mattock he was 
using. When he^ went to take it up again it was gone. 
He^ called together all his hired men, and asked them 
if* they had seen the tool. They all denied any knowl- 
edge^ of it; and the man, in a great rage, said® he knew 
that one of them must have taken it,'' and, let it cost 
him what it might, he would® find out the thief. With 
that view he insisted upon® their going with him to the 
shrine of a famous^ ^ oracle in a neighboring city. Ar- 
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rived within the city gates/ ^ they stopped at the foun- 
tain in the market-place to^^ bathe their feet. Just at 
that moment the town crier^^ came up, and in a loud 
voice announced that, the^* sacred shrine having been 
robbed last night, he was told^^ to offer a large reward 
to any one who would^® discover the thief. Thereupon 
the husbandman at once called upon^*^ his men to turn 
their faces homeward. "If this god,"^® said he, "can- 
not tell who has robbed his temple, the^® chances are 
that he knows as little who has taken^o my mattock.202 



Ko. 88. 448 Words. Average 1.88. 

TAKING EVEEYBODY'S ADVICE. 

A MILLER and his son were one day driving a* donkey 
to a market in a neighboring town. They trudged^ 
along quietly and cheerfully on foot, driving the donkey 
before^ them. After they had proceeded some distance 
they met a* number of children on their way to school. 
The children^ gathered on one side, and gazed at the 
travelers. "How^ foolish those people are,^ said the 
children, "to be toiling'^ along on foot, when one of 
them might ride the® donkey!" The miller, overhear- 
ing these words, immediately directed his son^ to mount 
the donkey. The son did as he was^^ told„ when they 
resumed their journey, and traveled along pleasantly^ ^ 
enough until they came to a group of white-headed^ ^ 
old men, who were standing by the fence at the^® road- 
side. When the miller and his son appeared in sight,^* 
the old men turned their attention to the travelers. 
"See^** that lazy fellow riding, and his poor old father 
on*® foot,'^ said one of them. 
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Hearing this remark, the miller^ ''^ and his son im- 
mediately exchanged places. The miller now rode^® 
the donkey, while his son walked behind him. Soon 
they^^ met some women coming from market. 

"Hard-hearted wretch!'' said^^^ one of the women, 
"he is riding, while that poor^i lad is killing himself 
trying to keep up. He must^^ be a wicked man to treat 
his own son so^^ cruelly." 

The miller stopped, and told his son to get^* up 
behind him on the donkey. Once more they started^** 
on their way; but they were obliged to travel slowly,^® 
as the donkey now had a heavy load to carry.^^ 

A farmer, who was plowing in an adjoining ffeld, 
stopped^s his plow and looked over the fence. "Those 
men,^' said^^ he, "must have hired that animal. Cer- 
tainly they do not^^ own him. If they owned him they 
would not load^^ him down so. They are better able to 
carry the^^ poor beast than he is to carry them." The 
miller^^ and his son at once determined to carry the 
donkey.®* They rolled the donkey on his back, tied his 
legs®^ together, and put a long pole between them. Put- 
ting their®® shoulders under the pole they lifted the 
donkey up, and®'' carried him along the road toward the 
town. People came®® running from every " direction, 
shouting with laughter. In crossing a®^ bridge the 
donkey kicked and struggled, and at last he*^ rolled ofE 
the bridge, and was lost in the river.*^ 

*TU[y son,'' said the miller, in a sorrowful tone of*^ 
voice, "we have tried to please everybody, and have 
pleased*® nobody, and have lost our property besides. 
Hereafter we will** manage our own business in our 
own way.**® 
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No. 89. 468 Words. Average 1.88. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

To FALL in love with a good book is one* of the 
greatest events that can befall us. It is^ to have a new 
influence pouring itself into our life,^ a new teacher 
to inspire and refine us, a new* friend to be by our 
side always, who, when life^ grows narrow and weary, 
will take us into his wider® and calmer and higher 
world. Whether it be biography, introducing^ us to 
some humble life made great by duty done;^ or his- 
tory, opening vistas into the movements and destinies 
of^*nations that have passed away; or poetry, mak- 
ing music of^^ all the common things around us, and 
filling the fields^* and the skies and the work of the 
city andi2 ^\^q cottage with eternal meanings, — ^whether 
it be these, or'^ story-books, or religious books, or 
science, no one. can** become the friend of even one 
good book without being* ^ made wiser and better. 
Do not think 1 am going*® to recommend any such 
book to you. The beauty of*^ a friend is that we dis- 
cover him. And we must*® each taste the books that 
are accessible to us for*® ourselves. Do not be dis- 
heartened if you like none of^^ them. That is pos- 
sibly their fault, not yours. But search^* and search 
till you find what you like. In an22 amazingly cheap 
form — for a few pence indeed — almost alP^ the best 
books are now to be had; and P* think every one 
owes it as a sacred duty to^^ his mind to start a little 
library of his own.^® This private library may begin, 
perhaps, with a single volume,^^ and grow at the 
rate of one or two a^s year; but these, well chosen and 
well mastered, will become^® such a fountain of 
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strength and wisdom that each shall^^ be eager to 
add to his store. A dozen books^* accumulated in 
this way may be better than a whole^^ library. Do 
not be distressed if you do not like^^ time-honored 
books, or classical works, or recommended books. 
Choose^* for yourself; trust yourself; plant yourself on 
your o-wn instincts.^*^ That which is natural for us, 
that which nourishes us^^ and gives us appetite, is 
that which is right for^'' us. We have all different 
minds, and we are all^® at different stages of growth. 
Some other day we may^^ find food in the recommended 
books, though we should possibly^^ starve on it to-day. . 
The mind develops and changes ;^^ and the favorites 
of this year also may one day^^ cease to interest us. 
Nothing better, indeed, can happen to*^ us than to 
lose interest in a book we have^* often read; for it 
means that it has done its^^ work upon us, and 
brought us up to its level,^^ and taught us all it had 
to teach.*®® — Drummond. 



No. 40. 200 Words. Average 1.34. 

DOUBT. 

Doubt truly is not in itself a crime. Certainly 
we* do not rush out, clutch up the first thing we^ find, 
and straightway believe that. All manner of doubt 
about^ all manner of objects dwells in every reasonable 
mind. It* is the mystic working of the mind on the 
object** it is getting to know and believe. Belief comes 
out® of all this, above ground, like the tree from its'' 
hidde^ TOots. But now if, even on common things, we^ 
require that a man keep his doubts silent, and not^ 
babble of them till they in some measure become af- 
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firmations^^ or denials, how much more in regard to 
the highest** things, impossible to speak of in words 
at all. That* 2 a man parade his doubt, and get to im- 
agine that*^ debating and logic (which means at best 
only the manner** of telling us your thought, your be- 
lief or disbelief about* ^ a thing), is the triumph and 
true work of what*^ intellect he has. Alasl this is as if 
you should*'' overturn the tree, and instead of green 
boughs, leaves, and*^ fruits, show us ugly taloned roots 
turned up into the*® air — ^and no growth, only death 
and misery going onP^oo — Thomas Carlyle. 



No. 41. 50 Words. Average 1.84. 

DUTY. 

When it is a duty to do a thing, it* ought to be 
done. Simply because a duty is impossible^ is no excuse 
for refusing to do it. A large^ share of a man^s best 
work in life consists in* the accomplishment of the im- 
possible when it must be done.^^ 

— Sunday-School Times. 



Ho. 42. 100 Words. Average 1.84. 

LIMITATIONS. 

How often must we learn this lesson. We sell the* 
thrones of angels for a short and turbulent pleasure. 
Men2 cease to interest us when we find their limitations. 
The^ only sin is limitation. As soon as you once come* 
up with a man^s limitations, it is all over with** him. 
Has he talents? has he enterprise? has he knowledge?* 
it boots not. Infinitely alluring and attractive was he 
to'' you yesterday, a great hope, a sea to swim in;^ now 
you have found his shores, found it a pond,® and you 
care not if you never see it again.* <^<^ — Emerson, 
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No. iS. 198 Words. Average 1.86. 

THE OEIGIN OF DOUBT. 

Theke is a subject which I think we, as workers* 
amongst young men, cannot afford to keep out of sight.^ 
I mean the subject of "Doubt." We are forced to^ face 
that subject. We have no choice. I would rather* let 
it alone; but every day of my life I^ meet men who 
doubt, and I am quite sure that® most of you have in- 
numerable interviews every year with men^ who raise 
skeptical difficulties about religion. Now it becomes sfi 
matter of great practical importance that we should 
know how* to deal wisely with these men. Upon the 
whole, P^ think these are the best men in the country. 
• P* speak of my own country. I speak of the univer- 
sities* 2 ^ith which I am familiar, and I say that the** 
men who are perplexed — the men who come to you** 
with serious and honest difficulties — are the best men. 
They**^ are men of intellectual honesty, and cannot 
allow themselves to*® be put to rest by words, or phrases, 
or traditions,*'' or theologies, but who must get at the 
bottom of*® things for themselves^ . . . Eespect 
doubt for its origin. . . . It is*® a part of man as 
God made him.**® — Drummond, 



Kg. 44. 138 Words. Average 1.86. 

MERCUEY AND THE CAEVER. 

Mercury, having a mind to know how much he 
was* esteemed among men, disguised himself, and going 
into a carver's^ shop, where little images were sold, saw 
those of Jupiter,® Jimo, himself, and most of the other 
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gods and goddesses.* Pretending that he wanted to 
buy, he said to the^ carver, pointing to the figure of 
Jupiter, "What do you« ask for that?'' "A shilling," 
answered the man. "And whaf for that?'' meaning 
Juno. "Ah," said the man, "I must® have something 
more for that — eighteen pence, let us say."® "Well, 
and what, again, is the price of this?" said^*^ Mercury, 
laying his hand on a figure of himself, with^^ wings, rod, 
and all complete." "Why," replied the man, "if^^ y^^ 
really mean business, and will buy the other two,*^ I '11 
throw you that fellow into the bargain."^^® 



ITo. 46. 1192 Words. Average 1.88 

CONVERSATION FOE CONVERSATION'S SAKE. • 

"Heaven will be to me a place where I can^ get a 
little conversation," said Bronson Alcott. It is good^ 
to find, amongst the crowds who think it perfectly 
rational^ to devote all their energies to the acquirement 
of chandeliers* and furniture and larger houses, one or 
two who press^ straight for the only thing which can 
give to houses^ any meaning after they are gotten. 
Noble conversation is one''^ of these things, perhaps the 
chief. Without it, a house® be it ever so richly fur- 
nished, lacks the essentials of^ life; with it, a meaning 
and dignity is imparted to^^ almost any kind of a house, 
lie who has built^* his house, and laid no plans for con- 
versation for those^2 ^^q shall come and talk worthily 
in it, or who^^ has only arranged for material conven- 
iences, has lost his labor.^* . . . Such, however, is 
the hold of the material world upon^^ us, that we feel 
Justified in asking the attendance oV-^ our friends only 
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when we have what we think it^'' is worth their while 
to receive, refreshments, games, visible entertainment^® 
of any sort, while it would seem to us the^® very ex- 
treme of eccentricity to go out and ask people^^^ to come 
and simply talk. 

On the other hand, you^i can get people, perhaps, to 
give you a dollar if^^ you need it, or you can get a man 
to23 go and do an errand for you, or some other^"* mate- 
rial service; but the one thing which you would like^^ 
more than the dollar or the errand is some of^^ the 
man's self, pure and simple, and this is usually^^ the 
last thing that he will think there is any^® sense in 
giving. 

Conversation, as one of the chief things^® in life, 
has evidently not yet been exalted to its^^ proper place. 
For a small profit, a man will travel^^ fifty miles without 
a murmur, and use up the profit^^ jn the pleasure of an 
hour, with a grave face,^^ and feeling it a perfectly 
rational performance; but he would^* think it wildly 
visionary to travel thirty miles and take^^ A day off, 
with nothing in view save the conversation^^ of some 
one, which might, however, last him for life.^'^ 

In fact, we have a sort of suspicion of the^® man 
who has time to talk, and who betrays d?^ desire to probe 
down beneath the surface of things. To^<^ be ever on 
the move, to give each man you*^ meet the impression 
that you have on hand something vastly*^ more im- 
portant than to speak with him, is called businesslike.*^ 
Tt suggests thrift, and many covet the ability to give** 
this impression. But all this is a mistake. Eich per- 
sonal*^ relations are the highest result that life yields. 
Conversation, in*^ which at its best human intercourse 
reaches its highest mark,**^ is to be sought for as itself 
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one of the*® richest privileges of life, and not only a 
means to** help us on to some remoter pleasure. . . . 
It is harder**^ to speak of all these rich private inspira- 
tions which spring^^ from friendship, though just in 
propori;ion to the difficulty of^^ speaking of them may 
be their value. Things that leaped^ out unexpected 
from some quiet talk with a teacher or*^* a friend, and 
found their way straight into the need^* of one's life — 
surely, no set teaching can ever do^® for us more than 
these. That experience must have been^^ poor which 
cannot count more troubles relieved from face-to^^-face 
talk with friends, than were ever met by public*^* utter- 
fgiees. 

How often, when it seemed to us as if ^^ our difficulty 
could not be smoothed, the whole matter was** thrown 
into its proper perspective by talking with some one!®^ 
Quietly and unexpectedly, and without any boasting of 
being able*^ to do it, conversations of the right sort 
seem to®* take our troubles and lead them away. Not 
only m^^ the matter of comfort, but far more than this 
in*® the region of inspiration, has conversation had a 
mighty part®^ to play in the development of character 
and the enrichment®® of life. There is no inspiration 
like that of having®® some one believe in you; and all 
the assurance thaf® can be gathered out of books by 
precept or example^* cannot equal in helpfulness that 
of a conversation with some''^^ one to whom we look up, 
and in which, without''^ their even sajring it in so many 
words, the whole^* drift of their talk implies that they 
believe in nsJ^ After a year of work, work of mind 
and heart,''® men often look forward to a vacation as 
yielding its''^'' greatest benefit in bringing them again 
into the companionship oP^ some one from whom they 
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have been separated, and whose''® conversation is sure 
to invigorate and renew their whole soul.®*^ A few 
meetings with a few friends, the opportunity to®* talk 
with them and immerse ourselves in a different person- 
ality®^ — ^few things do more for us than this. It is^ 
for the hope of a few such hours that men®* keep in 
heart through a thousand drudgeries. 

A book cannot®^ compare with an hour's conversa- 
tion with an experienced man, from®^ whom life streams 
out immediately. It is here that we®^ touch life at first 
hand. We are not troubled because®® the words cannot 
be recorded. Personality makes a record of®® its own. 

It pervaded the whole man, and one feels®® his whole 
being referring to the friend for years to®* come. It 
is not merely what one says or what®^ one does, but, 
above all, what one is, that refreshes®^ us. 

But, being one of the priceless things of life,®* it 
follows that conversation must be prepared for. Like 
the®*^ other best things, we do not fall into it. This®* 
is the trouble with most of the social talk in®^ the world, 
which hardly deserves the name of conversation, that®® 
men give to it only what is left over after®® devotion to 
other things. They treat it as a casual*®® matter, and 
so it is casual. 

They never seem to*®* feel that it is worth the very 
best they have*®^ of heart and mind. Men save them- 
selves, their best thoughts,*®® their rich moods, for great 
occasions, and to such they*®* never come. . . . 

One need never be afraid that his best*®^ will be lost 
because it is freely put into the*®® unpretentious occa- 
sions of life; . . . and to one whose pleasures 
are*®'' in persons rather than things, conversation will 
be the greatest*®® pleasure in life. To obtain it he will 
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go io^^^ lengths, for it he will give up other things, 
and"<> feel justified, in spite of what the world^s tra- 
ditions saym about the use of time. 

All time spent with those^^^ ^^q uplift and refresh 
and renew him he counts well^^^ spent. He is willing 
to compare his gains with the^^** man of more material 
thrift and lesser spiritual enterprise, and^^^ feels sure 
he is the gainer there. And when it^*® comes to pleas- 
ure, he feels that no pleasure can be**'' so keen as that 
which arises from the play of*^® eager minds that go 
exploring together among the inexhaustible truths* *» of 
personality.* *»2 — Sunday-school Times, 



"Bo. 46. 829 Words. Average 1.38. 

mohammp:d. 

There are far more followers of the religion founded 
by* Mohammed than any other in the world, and yet 
it^ is strange how little people know about it and how^ 
they misjudge it, A better insight reveals many good 
points,^ and we cannot help admiring Mohammed's char- 
acter when we leam^ more of his life. He was bom in the 
seventh® century. His parents both dying while he was 
still young,^ he was left to the care of an aged uncle,** 
who made him his companion, and took him with him" 
on his trading journeys, and nearly all of Mohammed's 
education*^ was derived from what he learned on these 
journeys; he** received no schooling, and could not even 
write. His character* ^ was said to be very serious and 
sincere, yet amiable*^ and cordial, and he enjoyed a 
good laugh as well** as any one. He was forty years old 
before he*^ began preaching. His first convert wag hi$ 
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wife Kadijah, and^® he gained but thirteen more during 
the first three years^'^ of his preaching. Jn the thir- 
teenth year of his work^® his enemies were so anxious 
to take his life that^^ he could not remain at Mecca^ and 
he fled to^o a place now called Medina. The whole East 
dates its^i era from this flight, which is 632 oP^ our era. 
It was while he was at Medina that^^ he dictated most 
of the book called the Koran. The^* Mohammedans are 
said to regard this book with a reverence^^ which few 
Christians pay even to the Bible. 

They have^^ mosques where it is read daily. Thirty 
relays of priests^'' take it up in succession, and get 
through the whole^^ each day. Surely a book which 
has been the life^® guidance of one hundred and eighty 
millions of men for^^ twelve hundred years is not all 
mere quackery. From the^^ time of Mohammed the 
Arab nation seemed to spread out,^^ conquering other 
countries, and raising higher standards of education.329 



JXo, 47. 400 Words. Average IM 

SENSE AND FLATTEEY. 

Compliment has been defined as implying something 
not entirely to^ be credited. We all like smooth words. 
We see ourselves^ in our glass, and although we may be 
old and^ plain, yet there is a pleasant satisfaction in 
being told* that we are young and handsome, and we 
are all^ more or less open to this form of compliment. 
But® there are people to whom anything can be said 
with^ a good chance of being believed, who see no in- 
congruityS between their deserts and the highest praise, 
and whose vanity® seems to be a vast magnifying and 
5 
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embellishing power. How^^ easily and pleasantly we are 
flattered for qualities we do^^ not possess! In truth, one 
can flatter a man more^^ i^y telling him he can do things 
well that he^^ cannot do at all, than by telling him he 
ean^* do things well for which he has specially qualified 
himself.^*^ Take a deacon of a Church, who is a very^^^ 
good bootmaker, and tell him he can preach a better^'' 
sermon than his minister, and he is better pleased than^® 
if you tell him he can make a better boot^® than any one 
in the neighborhood. Tell a man whose^o legs on horse- 
back look like a pair of compasses, and^i whose every 
nerve is strained by the exertion of an^^ hour^s riding, 
that he is an easy rider, and, thoughts aching in every 
limb, very little persuasion will be required^* to induce 
him to remount. There are various judgments by^^ 
different individuals of what is sensible in a man. 

Leslie^^ tells a story of a captain of a packet-ship,^'' 
who often had ladies placed under his charge for the^^ 
passage, and who was sometimes consulted in love af- 
fairs that^^ occurred on the voyage. On one occasion, a 
lady who^^ was very attractive received particular atten- 
tions from three young men,^^ and consulted the captain 
as to which she should encourage.^^ "Well, you come 
on deck some calm day, and P^ ^m h^ye a boat lowered, 
and you shall jump overboard.^* I ^1 take care of you, 
and see which of them^^ will jump after you." 

She did so, jumped overboard, and^^ two of them 
leaped into the sea. Here was another^''^ difficulty; 
which of the two should she encourage? 

She consulted^® the captain. His advice was, "Take 
the one that did^^ not jump; be ^s the most sensible man 
of the three.^'^oo — JoAn B, Qough, 
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Vo. 48. 281 Words. Average 1.88 

AN OLD-TIME CALIFOENIA SUNSET. 

It is a typical Southern California afternoon as Don 
Antonio^ sits on the veranda of the old adobe ranch- 
house.2 He has just finished his siesta and lighted his 
cigarette.^ He sits there half awake drinking in the 
cool, refreshing* sea-breeze, and planning a trip to the 
mission. In^ this dreamy way he passes the afternoon. 

But as the^ sun begins to sink into its bed in the 
sea,^ its glory attracts his attention. He stops smoking, 
tips back® in his chair, and gazes on the wonderful 
scene. The® horizontal rays of light now gild the moun- 
tain tops, but^^ leave the valleys in an early twilight; 
the weary vaquero^^ turns his lowing herd homeward; 
the dusty shepherd peacefully follows^^ his fleecy flock 
to the corral on the hillside; the^^ humming of insects 
is now heard among the pepper trees,^* while the mock- 
ing-bird pipes from the olive. Far in^^ the distance 
can be heard the monotonous roar of the^^ ocean. The 
sky is painted with the most delicate tints.^'' The filmy 
clouds once white are yellowish red now. They^® assume 
grotesque shapes as they float away over the sea.^* 
Now in the afterglow, which is reflected far up in^o 
the sky, can be seen the white moimtain of f og^^ rolling 
in from the ocean, to refresh the dry, parched^^ land- 
scape. The moths and evening insects are now seen 
among28 the flowers; and forth from his den creeps the 
prowling^* wildcat. 

Later on, the weird bark of the coyote can^s ^g heard 
far up the mountain side. At this point^^ a blanketed 
Indian rides up with the old-time greeting.^^ Then, 
and not until then, did the senor resume his^® smok- 
ing.281 — Kenneth Hurtshorn, 
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Ko. 4a 200 Words. Average 1.89. 

PA'S PRAYER. 

It is often best for one to answer his own^ prayers, 
and not plead for material blessings. The following 
story2 illustrates this, and points a good moral. 

Once upon a^ time sickness came to the family of 
the poorly-paid"* pastor of a country Church. It was 
winter, and the^ pastor was in financial straits. A nimi- 
ber of his flock® decided to meet at his house and offer 
prayers for''^ the speedy recovery of the sick ones, and 
for material® blessings on the pastor's family. While 
one of the deacons^ was offering a fervent prayer for 
blessings upon the pastor's^® household, there was heard 
a loud knock at the door.*^ When the door was opened 
a stout farmer boy was^^ geen comfortably wrapped up. 
"What do you want, boy?'' asked^^ one of the elders. 
"I 've brought pa's prayers," said the** boy. "Brought 
pa's prayers? What do you mean?" '^ep, brought*^ 
his prayers, and they 're out in the wagon. Just help*® 
me, and we '11 get 'em in." Investigation disclosed the 
fact*'' that "pa's prayers" consisted of potatoes, flour, 
bacon, corn-meal,*® turnips, apples, warm clothing, and 
a lot of jellies for*® the sick ones. The prayer meeting 
adjourned in short order.^oo 



Ko. 50. 210 Words. Averagre 1.39. 

DISCHARGED AND RESIGNED. 

The other day I heard one gentleman say to an- 
other:* "I hear you have resigned your position as 
cashier of^ the Bank of Commerce?" 
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"0 no/' was the surprised and^ immediate reply, and 
the young fellow lifted his chin an^ inch higher as he 
spoke; "I was discharged. 1 should^ never think of re- 
signing as good a position as that/'® 

I took a long look at that young man, because'' I 
made up my mind instantly that the first time® I owned 
a bank that young man should be my^ cashier. Dis- 
charged! Why, bless me! I haven't heard the word^^ 
for years. Every body "resigns" now. 

Another peculiar order o&^ things I have observed. 
Nobody in these happy days ever^^ gropes about trying 
to beg, borrow, or steal a situation.^^ The situation, on 
the contrary, runs about seeking the man,^* and forces 
itself upon him, and finally, growing ashamed oP** his 
hard-heartedness, he "accepts" it, and every thing is^® 
tranquil. 

There is nothing so dreadful in the mere word^^ 
"discharged." It is frequently a more honest word than 
"resigned."^® Because one person does not want you 
is not so^® bad, you know. Buckle on your armor, and 
see iP^ some other man or woman is n't just dying for 
you.210 ^ Selected. 

Ko. 61. 1,003 Words. Average 1.4. 

MY MULE. 

^*I OWN a mule. It is the first mule P ever had, and 
will be the last one. My mind^ is my mule. I suppose 
many other people have mules^ of the same kind. I 
notice that in every phrenological* picture-chart of the 
human head, the mule has the*^ top place among the 
hieroglyphics. A mule, according to the^ prevalent 
opinion, does not regulate his movements strictly ac- 
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cording to*^ the will of his owner. The mule's business 
hours do® not always correspond to those of his driver, 
and some® inconvenience is often occasioned thereby to 
both parties. I think^^ Mark Twain slanders the mule, 
and yet we must allow^^ that it is troublesome at times. 

Sometimes when I am^^ j^iost anxious that my mule 
shall go, he deliberately stands^^ still. I try to spur him 
forward, but he refuses^* to budge. I have seen men 
in the pulpit and^^ on the rostrum very much in the 
plight of the^^ driver of a rebellious mule. They 
stormed, they hammered, but^*^ they could not get under 
way. I would rather be^® the gazing-stock on Broadway, 
hammering and clubbing a stubborn^® mule, than to 
stand before an audience in a vain^o attempt to force 
my mind into action when it does nH^i want to go. I 
have tried it. I have tried22 patting and coaxing, and I 
have tried jerking and spurring.^^ Now I make a des- 
perate effort. I summon all my^^ strength. I determine 
that my mind shall go. It does^^ move as though it 
would go. It makes a f ew^e wild plunges, and away I go 
on a flight of^^ imagination that I think must give me 
a fair start.^® I begin an ambitious sentence. Forward 
I am carried with^® a rush. I am not aware just where 
I am^^ going. I add one word after another, and sud- 
denly the^^ mule stops. But down comes whip and 
spur, and with^^ ^ bound I am off into another bold 
emphatic sentence,^^ only for him to stop again. I get 
off very^* ungracefully. 

My mule is troublesome in another way. He gets^^ 
started, goes like a whirlwind or tempest, and refuses 
to^^ stop at my bidding. Bedtime comes. I want to 
sleep.3'' WTioa! whoa! But on the mule goes, and I 
can't^® get off. I shift from side to side. I deter- 
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minedly^^ resolve to think about nothing. I lie veiy 
still. 1^ almost stop breathing, but it does not stop the 
thinking.** I am astride the mule, and the mule is 
going*2 on the jump. I pull back with all my might,*^ 
but it avails nothing. Through the city, through the 
country,** here and there and everywhere I am carried, 
in spite*^ of my protesting that I do n"t want to go, till** 
the mule is exhausted — ^I was exhausted long ago — 
and*^ down he tumbles, and I drop into uneasy slumber 
in*® the scary dreamland just where the mule stops 
with me.*^ 

Again mules are often seen, especially id pictures, 
with their^ heels at an angle of elevation which inti- 
mates that it^i is best to keep at a respectful distance. 
In other'*^ words, mules sometimes kick. This is the 
case especially when^^ people take unbecoming liberties 
with their heels. My mental mule^* has heels, and it is 
difficult sometimes to keep themes from flying in the 
faces of people that tempt them.^® When some self- 
conceited creature, with an air of self-''*'' importance that 
is almost unbearable, solemnly and majestically begs 
leave^® to inform you that you are seriously mistaken 
in some^® unimportant little opinion which you have 
ventured to half express,^® thus rapping your mule pro- 
vokingly over the heels, does he®* not kick instinctively? 
I would not blame my mule for®^ letting the heels fly 
up on such an occasion, if'^^ j^e would then resume his 
gravity, and maintain his just®* equilibrium until an- 
other such provocation should be offered; but he®** al- 
ways assumes an offensive attitude, and gets ready to 
kick®® whenever the aforesaid individual comes near. 

In this, I think,®'' he shows a bad spirit, a character- 
istic, unforgiving mule spirit.®^ And yet I would take 
this occasion to respectfully suggest®^ to some people 
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that they are not required to rap*^^ the heels of every 
mule that they see. There is"^^ no evidence of lack of 
good breeding, nor of want^^ of mental capacity, nor of 
meager information in not disagreeing''^ with every re- 
mark that any one may make in your^* presence. It is 
altogether proper not to contradict every assertion'^** 
which your companion may casually make in conver- 
sation with youJ^ Again, my mule sometimes runs 
away without knowing where he'^'^ is going. Dick^s mule 
got scared at an old stump''® at the roadside one day, 
and dashed away into the''® woods. It was an unpleasant 
excursion for Dick — over old®^ logs, in dangerous prox- 
imity to huge trees, and dodging under^^ branches — 
until the mule was brought to a standstill in®^ ^ dense 
thicket of brush and briers. Dick was consoled®^ with 
the thought, however, that it was a mule that®* did it, 
and so he calmly took his bearings, and®*^ proceeded to 
extricate himself and the mule. 

Occasionally I find®® myself going at a dizzy rate of 
speed away from®'' life's highway — away from the plain 
road along which I®® have been traveling peacefully and 
pleasantly — away from the long®® tried and cherished 
truths that have been the sign-boards®<> of my life's 
journey — out and away I know not®^ whither, until I am 
brought to a halt in a®^ dense thicket through which I 
cannot go, and from which®® I have to back out. Well, 
my mule does it,®* and there is some consolation in that 
thought, as I®^ hunt the way back to the old road. 

My mule®* got scared at something he did not quite 
understand, and®'' so he struck off on what turned out 
to be®® no road at all. 

That is all. Thus I have®® learned to distinguish 
between myself and my mule, though we^®® always go 
together."!®®® —Theodore Orowl 
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Ho. 68. 200 Words. Average 1.4. 

PRINCIPLES AISTD EULES. 

A PKiNCiPLE is always a safer guide than a nile.^ 
This is not merely applicable in the sphere of morals.^ 
It is true in the realm of business expediency and^ of 
matters of every-day life. 

A principle of action* is a seed that decides the char- 
acter and form of^ every branch and leaf that grows out 
of the root^ that springs from that seed. If one bases 
his judgment^ on the look of a single twig or leaf of^ 
a tree, he may be deceived through its peculiarity or® 
imperfections; but if he knows the seed from which 
came^^ the root of that tree, he need not doubt as^^ to 
its nature or character. A certain course of action^ ^ 
may seem likely to bring profitable results to one who^^ 
ventures on it; but if that supposed course is not^* in 
accordance with a known principle operative in that 
realm,^^ appearances and seeming probabilities should 
go for naught. No course*® is a safe one unless it is 
based on d}'^ sound principle of action. Conformity to 
a principle is a*® surer guide than the strongest evidence 
of the eyes, ears,*® or inclinations. It is, in fact, the 
only safe guide.^oo — Sunday-school Times, 



Ko. 08. 644 Words. Average, 1,4. 

"AMERICA'^ AND ITS AUTHOR. 
''America !^^ That grand, old hymn, which will 
last as long* as the world stands, was written by 
Samuel Francis Smith.^ He was bom in Boston, 
October 21, 1808, prepared for college at the Eliot 
School, and,* when only twelve years old, he spoke 
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Latin fluently. He*^ entered Harvard College at the 
age of seventeen, and wholly* supported himself while 
there by coaching other students and by'' making 
translations. After his graduation, he immediately 
began studying for® the ministry at Andover Theo- 
logical School. He had as classmates^ several who 
later became famous men: Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James^<^ Freeman Clarke, William Ellery Channing, and 
others whom the world^^ came to know and honor. 
It was during his last^^ y^aj. ^t Andover that he wrote 
the famous hymn, "America ;''^^ and this is the way 
it happened, giving his own^* words: 

"In February, 1832, I was poring**^ over a German 
book of patriotic songs which Lowell Mason/* of 
Boston, had sent me to translate, when I came^'' upon 
one with a tune of great majesty. I hummed^® it 
over, and was struck with the great ease with^^ which 
the German words fell into its music. I saw^* it was a 
patriotic song, and while I was thinking^^ of trans- 
lating it, I felt an impulse to write an^^ American 
patriotic hymn. I reached my hand for a bit^^ of 
waste paper, and, taking my quill pen, wrote the^* 
four verses in half an hour. I sent it, with^^ some 
translations of the German songs, to Lowell Mascfn; 
and^* the next I knew of it, I was told it^'' had been 
sung by the Sunday-school children at Parkas Street 
Church, Boston, at the following Fourth of July cele- 
bration.''29 

The author was then living on the Andover Turn- 
pike, but^^ left there in the fall of that year; and al- 
though^ ^ he visited the house afterward, he never en- 
tered his old^^ room, yet that room is now visited by 
pilgrims from^^ all over the world. Dr. Holmes, at a 
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class reunion^* a few years later, read a poem entitled, 
"The Boys,^'^*^ in which occurred these lines: 

And there *8 a nice youngster'* of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming*^ him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave*^ and the free, 
Just read on his medal, ''My country,'' of thee." 

When this poem appeared in the newspapers, the^® 
majority of readers had to look the matter up, to^^ 
know whom he meant, which goes to show that he*^ 
was not as famous then as later. Dr. Smith did*^ a 
large amount of literary work, including hymns and 
poems;**, and nearly all were written on the backs of 
letters*^ and waste paper, like America, a habit he al- 
ways had.*^ In 1842 he became pastor of the*^ First 
Baptist Church in Xewton, Mass., and made his 
home*® there ever after, lining in a brown frame 
house, standing^® back from the street, on the brow 
of a hill.^^ The house was faded and worn by wind 
and weather;*^^ but inside was an air of refinement, 
and every room*^^ spoke of its inmate. But the library 
was best loved^^ of all by Dr. Smith; for here most of 
his^* work was done. Beside a sunny bay window 
stood his^^ work table and his high-backed, old- 
fashioned chair. AlP^ about the room were book cases, 
and an old, talP'' clock marked the flight of time. 
After the age oP^ sixty, he twice visited foreign coun- 
tries, and was the recipient^® of many courtesies and 
favors. During his travels, he took^^ special pleasure 
in talking with the people in their own^^ language. He 
was proficient in fifteen different languages, mastering 
the*2 Eussian language when he was eighty-six years 
old. He«» died suddenly, November 16, 1895, at the«* 
age of eighty-seven.®** — Mrs, L, Whitney. 
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Ho. 64. 408 Words. Average 1.4L 

ENRICHING THE MEMORY. 

Memory is the storehouse of the soul. By means 
of^ it we treasure up the benefits of all our study^ and 
experience. It is memory which gives continuity to 
life,3 and makes the past a living factor in all our* 
thoughts and labors. How great a source of happiness 
it^ is! There is probably never a day when we do^ not 
recur to some past joy or experience, and live'' it over 
again in memory. 

And it is impossible to® realize how barren life would 
be were it not f or^ this power that we have of reproduc- 
ing the past. 

How^^ the years of early life, especially, live on in 
memory,^^ and freshen the dry wastes to which, sooner 
or later,^2 ^^ are so sure to come in the course of^^ lifers 
journey! Something of the merry heartedness of child- 
hood comes^* back as one recalls the freedom and the 
joy oP^ childhood's happy years. It is half of the secret 
oP^ keeping young in feeling that we can constantly 
live over^'^ the life of youth in memory, and retain some- 
thing oP® its spirit amidst the cares and responsibilities 
of later years.^® It is generally recognized by travelers 
that one of the^^ principal benefits of travel is the en- 
richment of the memory.2i By means of it the mind is 
stored, not only^^ with images of specific objects which 
were seen, but withes a rich variety of remembered feel- 
ings and experiences which forever^* after give zest to 
reflection, and supply material for thought.^^ 

The person who has seen the world to any purpose,^* 
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has enlarged and deepened the springs of life by enrieh- 
ing^*^ his memory. . . . 

Memory gives a kind of immortality to our^^ deeds 
and experiences. 

It can only be enriched by such^^ deeds and experi- 
ences as it will always be a pleasure^^ and a profit to 
summon back to life. We can^^ enrich memory by 
forming helpful friendships, by words and acts^^ which 
are wori;hy to live on in recollection, and the^^ repro- 
ducing of which will bring no bitterness or regret, and^* 
by familiarizing ourselves with truths and thoughts upon 
which it^^ will always be an inspiration to dwell. He 
who does^^ this will never be likely to find life dreary 
01^'' burdensome. He will have a perpetual treasure in 
his own^^ thoughts, and a never-failing source of joy 
and comfori;^^ in the riches with which his memory has 
been stored*^ from past experiences."*^^ 

— Sunday-school Times. 



Ho. 5ft. 160 Words. Average 1.4L 

TRUE EDTJCATIOK 

The education of our common schools, even of our 
highest^ colleges, only prepares us for the study and 
meditation of^ the subsequent fifty years. There we 
all studied words — ^their^ roots, their grammar; there 
learned how to make words with* a pen; and there the 
hundred details of reading, writing,*^ and arithmetic. 
The college simply adds Greek and Latin and^ German 
words and higher arithmetic. 

But the real information oF the mind begins when 
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after years have brought you to® words as put together 
by Shakespeare and Dante and Carlyle^ and Maeaulay, 
and by all the multitude of thinkers in^^ science and 
morals. In school you learned how to write^^ a thought, 
how to spell the words; but then comes^^ ^i^^ j-g^l trial 
and pleasure of life; namely, to have^^ a thought to be 
spelled and to be written. Thus^^ the intellectual pur- 
suit widens out after you leave the college,^ ^ and grows 
larger as the years multiply the white hairs.^^® 

— David Swing, 



Ko. 66. 145 Words. Ayeraf^ 1.4L 

DEEAMING OR DOING. 

Failubes in life are due oftener to the lack oP 
determination than to lack of illumination. We have 
a new2 light, but we do not walk by it. We have^ an 
idea, but we do not work at it restlessly* or tirelessly 
till it is a fact. The air is^ full of ghosts wailing for 
bodies. Our hearts are haunted® with good intentions 
and bright ideas never carried out. Our'' diaries are 
wanting in periods, — full of unfinished sentences. 
Better® one idea carried out, walking on the ground 
and working® in the world, with real hands and feet, 
than d}^ dozen beautiful fancies, than a hundred 
beautiful dreams. Challenge the^^ next fine idea or 
inspiration that comes to you. Examine^ ^ j^;^ ^gte it 
in hand, give it embodiment, or the*^ strength of your 
will and the craft of your life^* will vanish into thin 
air.145 —John D. WaUles. 
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Fo. 57. 1104 Words. Average 1.42. 

GBEETINGS AND NICKNAMES. 

The other Sunday, going into church, I was by 
chance^ witness of the choice manners found where they 
should not^ be to-day. Two well-dressed girls of thir- 
teen came in,^ whom I knew belonged to the best fami- 
lies, and met* on their way to the gallery, where our 
young folks^ like to have the full benefit of the organ 
and* view of the congregation. These girls were pretty 
and nice'' in appearance, from the trim French boots 
to the checked® silks and pale chip hats they wore. 

They carried themselves^ well, which means they 
walked straight and easily, without being^^ so shy that 
they seemed made of wood, or holding^ ^ their heads so 
high as to look haughty. But as^^ the elder put her 
dainty foot on the stairs, the^^ greeting that passed be- 
tween them was, "Hallo, Sid,^^ from her,^* and "Hallo, 
Tude,'^ from her friend. 

It was just what^^ two lounging young men might 
have said, or two stable^^-boys for that matter. It would 
not have been out^'^ of the way for them, but it sounded 
odd for^® a pair of well-bred girls. There was nothing 
else^® coarse or fast in their manner; but they used un- 
consciously2<> the words they heard from the rest of 
their mates.^i 

It ^s a trifle; but you might as well leave off22 going 
ta school and learning manners at once, if you^s despise 
trifles. They make all the difference between nice 
things^* and common ones. You ought to know better, 
and you^s do know enough to prefer sweet, lively, gentle 
people to2« those who are rough and careless. 

Girls fall into the^^ free-and-easy way of their 
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brothers because they are^® easy; and one habit leads to 
another, till it is^^ no longer sweet and quiet company 
we find in them,^^ but the rapid ways and short speech 
of young gentlemen^^ in flounces. The ways of boys are 
pleasant enough in^^ their place; but there was meant 
to be a differenced^ between them and girls, for the sake 
of giving us^^ a variety, I suppose, and if girls try to 
be^^ like boys, where will we get our sweethearts, please? 
Of^® course, when you meet a friend you see every day,^*^ 
you do n't want to say, '^How do you do?'' as^® formally 
as to a person you see less often; but^^ wouldn't it 
sound just as pleasant to pass with a*^ ^^ell, Sidney," 
and '^ell, Gertie," as to ^^Hallo" like teamsters?^! If 
you waat to be a little more precise, "Good^^ morning'^ 
always has a kindly sound when you think that^^ it 
means that one is wishing good to you that^* day. It is 
a little prayer of good-will for^^ everybody we say it to, 
and each one needs it*® in this trying world. 

We do n't need to ask people*'^ whom we see often, 
^^How do you do?" because we*^ know pretty well with- 
out asking; but when friends have been*® away from us 
for a while, it sounds indifferent to^^ throw them a 
^^Good morning," without caring to ask them^^ any 
more. '^How do you do?" does n't mean to ask^^ merely 
if one is sick or in health; but it^^ wishes to know if all 
is well with him. AlP* the forms of politeness have the 
friendliest meaning; and if^^ we can only feel all that 
they express, we shalP® find ourselves the politest people 
in the world, without any^'' more trouble. While you are 
thinking of these things, pray^® make up your mind to 
drop the stupid nicknames that*^® girls seem to delight in. 

I say stupid ones; but®^ you are not to think, as 
some good people do,®^ that all nicknames are senseless. 
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Whenever we are familiar with*^ anyone, it is an instinct 
to soften and shorten their^^ names, and nicknames 
often express some peculiarity of a person,^* with a good 
deal of pith. Trudie is a softer®^ name than Gertrude; 
Gertie is a shorter one; and somehow®* it is nature 
among all nations in the world to®"^ turn a friend's 
name, shorten it and pet it, to*® make a special name of 
it for those who love*^ him. Pet names and nicknames 
are pleasant because they belong'^* only to one's family 
and intimates. But there are some*^^ names so harsh 
and uncouth, without any meaning or fun,''^ that there 
is no excuse for using them. I know'^^ girls whose 
favorite nickname for Gertrude is ^^Tute." Besides mak- 
ing'^* one think of a fish horn, it is n't in the'^^ least like 
the name it is taken for, any more''* than Caddie, or Cad, 
is like Caroline; or Wede is'''' like Louisa, for which 
I've had the unhappiness of hearing''® it used. The 
worst and most sickishly silly of alF® is Mamie for Mary, 
in any but a very little®^ girl who cannot speak plain. 
Are names any sweeter for®* being spoken as toothless 
babies might mumble them in trying®^ to talk. Don't 
make dumplings out of your friends' names,®® or gnaw 
them out of all shape. Boys have their®* whims that 
are past endurance. 

Geordie always sounds like a®*^ babyish nickname for 
that manly name, George. To hear a®* boy called Dode, 
when his real name is Theodore, gives®'' most people a 
disposition to think little of the speaker®® and of the 
boy, too. 

In the country, I believe,®^ it is the height of manli- 
ness for a boy who®* goes to a district school to be called 
Hank, if®* his name happens to be Henry — for what 
reason P^ cannot tell, unless because it is the least like 
6 
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ii®3 of any name in the spelling-book. You must have** 
the least grain of sense in your foolishness to make®^ it 
fun, just as we have to put a pinch*® of salt into ice- 
cream to make it taste right.**^ 

There are other nicknames, not pleasant to hear from 
older*^ persons, but which we must allow to boys and 
girls** — who appear, if they are not allowed small follies 
while^** young, to make up for it by large ones here- 
after.^*^ When are the professors in our town ever 
called anything! *2 tut "Prof." by the young folks. The 
church on the^^^ \^{\\ gQgg ^^y the name of the ^Tirst 
Cong.," with^^* never another syllable. 

There is not a shadow of disrespects*^ in this; it is 
only a boy's natural dislike to^*® long pedantic names, 
and I fancy most people would be^**^ sorry to have all 
the whimsical ways of speaking dropped.i*^ 

They make a variety. But there is a fault in^** so 
falling into the habit of using slang as never^^* to speak 
without it.ii*4— 1/rs. S. D. Power, in "The Art of Good 
Manners,'^ 



KO. 68. 527 Words. Average 1.42. 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE. 

We are told that a man in Philadelphia invented 
^an^ engine by which he proposed to propel vessels 
through water^ against wind and tide by the aid of 
steam. He^ was laughed at. "Propel vessels against 
wind and tide! Perfectly* ridiculous!" He exhibited 
his diagrams, plans, and models. The whole*^ thing 
was looked upon as a palpable absurdity, and the® man 
as a monomaniac, He wa^ treated as you would^ DOW 
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treat the man who expends fifteen hours out of® the 
twenty-four in trying to discover perpetual motion. 
He^ died in Kentucky, and during his last illness one 
ofi^ his friends, stooping over him, said, "Is there any 
request^ 1 you have to make?^^ "Yes,'' he said, his eyes 
brightening,^ 2 «i have a last request to make. When 
I die,^3 bury me by the banks of the Ohio, that in^* 
after years my spirit may be soothed by the songs^^ of 
the boatmen and the music of the steam-engine,^® as 
the vessels pass and repass, conveying the products of^'' 
one clime to another.'' His friend turned away, ex- 
claiming: "Poor^® fellow! He is crazy yet. What a 
pity! He dies^^ of the one-idea disease." One-idea 
disease! His mind^o was like a mountain top towering 
above its fellows, catching the^i first beam of the morn- 
ing light, and basking in the22 full sunshine, while those 
in the valley were shrouded in^^ gloom. When men 
first agitated the railroad scheme, they were^* laughed 
at. "Eailroads! How in i;he name of common sense^' 
can you build a railroad? We are willing to believe^^ 
anything in reason, but how can you ascend a hilP'' 
with a railroad? Why, some of these fanatical fellows 
talk^s of going at the rate of twenty miles an hour!^^ 
At such a breakneck speed they would endanger the 
lives*^ of all the passengers." One gentleman in Eng- 
land, now an^^ earl, said, "They talk of bridging the 
Atlantic by steam ;32 j ^\\\ ^^t the boiler of the first 
steamboat that^s goes across the Atlantic." Steamers 
are crossing daily, but P* have never heard that the 
gentleman has eaten a boiler.^^ You will see in a rail- 
way-train the lawyer looking^® over his brief; the min- 
ister studjring his next Sunda/s sermon ;87 a couple in 
a comer talking soft nonsense, and nobody^® thinks of 
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breaking necks now. Perhaps, too, you will see^* a 
couple of the most inveterate grumblers the world ever*^ 
produced, men who battled to the very last against grant- 
ing** the charter: '*We are a wonderful people, are n*t 
we?" say8*2 Q^e. ^TTes; we are an astonishingly won- 
derful people; this is*^ an age of progress, sir. Why, 
I remember when we** were two weeks in performing a 
journey which is now**^ accomplished in twenty-four 
hours." Yes, it is ^Ve" now.*® Why? Because the 
work is done; because the plan is*'' carried out, and 
proved to be popular. Plenty of men*® oppose a thing 
till it becomes popular; then they will** ride on a rail- 
way that others have built in spite^^ of them, drawn 
by a locomotive other men have made*^* in spite of 
opposition and ridicule, and then have the^* impudence 
to say, "We have done it.^'^^T — John B, Oough. 



Ko. 09. 140 Words. Average 1.4S. 

"CALL ME EAELY, MOTHEE DEAE." 

A STOBT is told of a very popular cavalry officer.^ 
He was being tried for drunkenness, and among other 
witnesses^ was his Irish soldier servant. The court, 
anxious to give^ the officer every chance, put several 
questions to this witness* with a view to eliciting ajiy 
facts that might be*^ in his master^s favor. When the 
Irishman said that his^ master, on going to bed, had 
expressed a wish to'' be called early, the court was dis-? 
tinctly pleased. A man® who gave special instructions 
to be called early could not® — ^they argued to them- 
selves — ^have been drunk. Hoping to get*^ favorable 
particulars, they put a further question, ''And why did*^ 
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Majol* Brown wish to be called early?" Then, ^Taith! 
an^^2 he tould me it was bacause he was to be^^ queen 
of the May/^ came the answer. That settled it.^*<* 

—Tit Bits, 



Ho. 60. 1010 Words. Ayerage 1.48. 

A TEIP TO PLYMOUTH. 

My Deab Niece: — Having had the pleasure of a 
trip^ to the old and historic town of Plymouth, Mass., 
P thought you might like to hear about it, so will^ 
write you a brief account of it. Plymouth, viewed 
simply* as the landing-place of our pilgrim fathers, has 
an*^ interest which attaches to no other place in 
America. But^ aay one who has ever visited the town 
will know'' that its attractiveness does not depend alone 
on its historic^ interest; for, aside from tha,t, it is an 
extreniely pretty* place. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the drives and walks^^ are many and varied, and during 
our brief stay there^^ we enjoyed them greatly. Not 
far from the railroad-station^ 2 ^^ come to the first point 
of interest, a rough^^ granite building, whose pillars and 
porticos give it something the^-^ look of an old temple. 
It is called Pilgrim Hall,^^ and within its walls one 
could spend many hours looking^ ^ over its treasured 
relics of pilgrim days. At the left^^ of the hall is a 
pretty grass plot, and there, enclosed^® by an iron fence, 
is a marble slab or tablet,^® the inscription on which 
is a copy of that memorable^o compact made in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, in which^i is embodied a set 
of rules or regulations, by which^^ they agreed to be 
governed, and it was signed by^^ all the men of the 
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colony. Pilgrim Hall was erected^* in 1824 and im- 
proved in 182580. We now enter, register our names, 
and pay26 the twenty-five cents admission fee. One 
first notices the^*^ paintings, the largest of which is 
thirteen by sixteen f eet^® in size. 

It is called the "Landing,'^ was painted^^ by Henry 
Sargent, of Boston, and presented by him to ^^ the Pil- 
grim Society in 1834. Its value^^ is three thousand 
dollars. Another prominent object is a modeP^ qI h^q 
old Mayflower, We also see the old armchairs^^ of 
Governors Carver and Winslow, and of Elder Brewster, 
which^^ were brought over in the Mayflower, but of 
course, we^^ were not allowed to seat ourselves in them. 
There, too,^^ we see Captain Myles Standish's sword. 
Not far away from^^ the sword is the sampler of little 
Lorea Standish, his^^ daughter, commencing, '^Lorea 
Standish is my name,'^ etc. We also^® noted John Al- 
den's Bible and Governor Edward WinsloVs pewter 
platter,*^ engraved with his coat of arms, and many 
other things*^ which I cannot write about, for I must 
hasten on.*^ Passing up the street, a short walk brings 
us to^^ the courthouse, a handsome building, fronted 
by a well-kept^* lawn. We pause to take a look at the 
marble**^ tablet on its front, on which is the seal of*^ 
the Old Colony sculptured in relief. We are told*'' that 
within its walls are preserved all the old records*® of 
Plymouth Colony, the will of Myles Standish, and 
many*® other important papers. Continuing on our 
way, and turning to^^^ our left toward the water, we 
come to Cole's Hill,^* where, during the severe winter 
that followed the Pilgrim's landing,*^^ they buried half 
their number, leveling the graves, and in^^ the follow- 
ing spring planting com above them, that the Indians'* 
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might not see the mounds and judge of the smallness*' 
of their remaining number. Here sleeps beautiful 
Rose Standish, the^® wife of the stalwart captain; also, 
John Carver, the first'^'^ governor of Plymouth Colony, 
and his gentle wife, Katherine, and^^ many more, but 
no slab then or ever marked their^® resting-place. 

Beneath the hill lies Plymouth Rock, an unpreten- 
tious*^ botdder of gray granite, thought by some to 
have been*^ dislodged from its original resting-place 
on the coast of*^ Labrador, and borne in the arms of 
a monster glacier®^ to its new home, where it lay wait- 
ing to welcome^^ other foreigners who should immor- 
talize both themselves and it. Leaving*^ the Rock, we 
proceed again toward the center of the** town. I can 
recall very few of the names of*"^ the streets we traversed, 
but near one street we were*^ shown a row of large old 
trees — ^lindens, I think,*^ and seven in number — ^which, 
we were told, were brought*^^ from England in a raisin 
box some few years after*^^ the first pilgrims came. 
Leyden Street I remember, because if^^ was the first 
street laid out, where the Pilgrims builf^^ their row of 
seven dwelling-houses and a common house,*^^ or maga- 
zine, where they stored their powder, arms, tools, pro- 
visions,"^^ etc. It was called by them ^^The Street,'^ and 
afterward'^* Leyden Street, from the town of Leyden 
in Holland, where'^''^ they sojourned a while before com- 
ing to America. 

^The National® Monument to our Forefathers,'* on 
an eminence near the edge"^® of the town, is another place 
to visit. It is®^ sometimes caled the ^Taith Monument,'* 
from the fact of its®^ crowning figure being a female, 
representing Faith. This figure alone®^ jg forty feet 
high, and is said to be the®^ largest stone figure in the 
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world. The total height of®* the monument is eighty- 
one feet. It is called the®^ finest piece of granite stat- 
uary in the world. The granite®^ was quarried in 
Maine, and it cost thirty thousand dollars.®'^ 

The comer-stone was laid in 1859.®® It was twenty 
years before it was completed. On one®® of the four 
panels is an inscription, reading, "National Monument®^ 
to the Forefathers, Erected by a Grateful People in Ee- 
niembrance®^ of Their Labors, Sacrifices, and Suffer- 
ings for the Cause of®^ Civil and Eeligious Liberty .'' 
Two panels contain the names of®^ all those who came 
over in the Mayflower, The fourth®* is left plain for 
some future inscription. 

And so P^ might go on and on, telling of Plymouth, 
but P® fear L may weary you. But I cannot close with- 
out®'' telling you that o£ all the places I ever visited,®® 
this dear old Plymouth is the most interesting, and it®® 
is one of the places I shall want you to^^^ visit some- 
time. And, now, goodbye. Prom your loving aunt. 



Ko. 61. 649 Words. Average 1.48. 

THE WOELD'S BEYOND. 

It was the dream of the astrologers that the planets^ 
of our own system, and in lesser degree the suns-^ of 
other systems, which we call stars, were not without^ 
their influence upon the characters and fortunes of our 
race.* This belief was strengthened by fortunate co- 
incidences, which were noted^ and recalled, while thou- 
sands of cases that might have disproved® the supersti- 
tion were overlooked or forgotten. And, as Augustine 
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oP Hippo pointed out, the notion that the planets in 
the® ascendant at the birth of a child indicated its des- 
tiny,® was refuted by the difference of destiny of twin 
chndren^^ bom under the same planet. With equal 
force it might^^ be objected that, at the birth-rate which 
exists for^2 the whole race, not one, but many children 
were born^^ at the same minute with Shakespeare, yet 
only one attains^* eminence of a unique kind. At the 
same time there^^ is a natural instinct in our race to 
desire to^^ find itself in some sort of fellowship with 
the other^'' bodies of our system and of the systems be- 
yond it.^® As a German thinker expresses it, we are 
impatient oP® the conception of the solar system that 
likens it to^o a Pennsylvania penitentiary, whose pain- 
ful silence is unbroken even by ^i the step of a turnkey. 
We feel that there would^^ be a terrible waste of creative 
force in a universe^^ whose parts had no organic rela- 
tion to each other. With^* much in our planet unex- 
plored, we turn our longing eyes^^ to our nearest neigh- 
bors, to see what we can discover^^ about them. 

Evidently man has been created to desire that^*^ 
larger knowledge, and at the same time to submit to^® 
doing without it for the present. The human eye tes- 
tifies^® by its wondrous powers of distant vision that 
we are^^ not meant to be destitute of interest in what 
lies^^ beyond our earth, while, so long as we are the^^ 
inhabitants of the natural body, we are bound to 
its^^ surface by gravitation and other laws. An edu- 
cational purpose is^* manifest in thus bestowing on us 
an organ which testifies^^ that we are not circumscribed 
by that body in our^® desires and capacities, and yet 
are required to wait for^'' our laying it aside before we 
can gratify in any^® large measure the desire to know 
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the worlds beyond. Thus^^ man's immortality is 
written on his very frame, and he*^ is bidden to hope 
for what is at once shown*^ him and withheld from 
him. Nor have we any reason*^ to suppose that mere 
dying will bring us to the*^ solution. That, also, would 
be out of harmony with God's** methods in dealing with 
mankind. It is a great mistake*^ to say with Tennyson, 
that Death 'Tiolds the keys of*« all the creeds." Death 
is no god, that the touch*"'^ of his wand should lift at 
once the fool and*® the blasphemer to a level beyond 
that reached by an*^ Augustine, a Leighton, or a Mau- 
rice, in the life that^o now is. The ''outer darkness,'* 
to which some condemn themselves,^^ is not lit up with 
any such light as this.'^^ j^ jg fj-Qj^ h^q insight that 
comes from sympathy with^^ the Divine Will that the 
knowledge will come at last,*^* and will ^Vindicate the 
ways of God to men.''^*^ — Sunday-school Times. 



Ko. 62. 388 Words. Average 1.48. 

THE LACK OF PLEASANT FICTION. 

One of the needs of the age is pleasant fiction.* 
Vapid fiction we have in large quantities; but there 
are^ few novels which are at the same time pictures of^ 
life, and pleasant ones. The world we live in is* not 
paradise; but it has its happy moments, its agreeable** 
phases, its good and charming people, though our 
gloom-steeped^ modem writers seem, for the most part, 
agreed to neglect'' that side of life. A book to-day is 
seldom called^ strong or important, unless its tone is 
gloomy, even despairing.^ Hopelessness, in most of 
these cases, does not seem to^^ arise from experience 
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or conviction, but gives the impression oP^ being only 
a popular literary pose. At present there seems^^ to be 
no happy medium between Rose Nouchette Carey and^^ 
George Egerton, no pleasant middle ground between 
goody-goody novels^* and the literature of feminine dis- 
content. Mrs. Margaret Oliphant's recent^^ death has 
left a gap that is not likely to^^ be filled. The circum- 
stances of her life forced her to^*^ write too much, and, 
therefore, her novels are not always^® even in merit; 
but at her best — and she was^^ very often at her best — 
she was a charming writer.^o There was sin, and sorrow, 
and suffering in her novels ;2i she knew that wrong 
often obtains a temporal triumph over22 right; she did 
not ignore the darker side of human^^ nature; but she 
never wrote a book in which the^^ characters are left 
sticking fast in a quagmire of despondency .^^ 

There are some tragic and terrible stories which, we 
realize,^* are excerpts from life; the author has felt 
all that^*^ he puts into words. The positive, unmis- 
takable stamp of truth^s is there; and none but feeble 
minds would complain of^^ a tragedy that is inevitable 
in the nature of things.^^ The pleasant novel does not 
mean the tame, vapid, flavorless^^ novel — in fact it 
would not be pleasant if it^^ had those defects — yet 
most modern writers would feel insulted^^ if such a 
mild adjective were applied to any book^* of theirs. The 
idea is abroad that a work of^^ fiction ought to be a 
bitter and painful dose, and^^ that it would not be ful- 
filling its purpose if it^*^ proved an anodyne to any one 
who wished to forget^® his suffering.^®^ 

'^-Public Opinion, 
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Ko. 68. 800 Wordt. Ayera^ 1.44 

LENGTH OF THOUGHT. 

How long does it take a man to think? Professor* 
Eichet, at the recent meeting of the British Association, 
gave^ the results of his investigations into the subject. 
He found^ that by mentally running up the notes of 
the musical* scale for one or more octaves, and then di- 
viding the^ total time by the number of notes thought 
of, the® time taken for each note was one-eleventh of 
a'^ second. There are various ways of arriving at con- 
clusions as® to the amount of time necessary for realiz- 
ing any physicaP sensation or mental impression. If 
the skin be touched repeatedly*^ with light blows from 
a small hammer, one may, according** to Professor 
Eichet, distinguish the fact that the blows are*^ sepa- 
rate, and not continuous pressure, when they follow 
one another*^ as frequently as one thousand a second. 
The smallest intervals** of sound can be much better 
distinguished with one ear**^ than with both. Thus the 
separateness of the clicks of*® a revolving toothed wheel 
was noted by one observer when*'' they did not exceed 
sixty to the second, but using*® both ears, he could not 
distinguish them when they occurred*® oftener than 
fifteen times a second. The sharp sound oi^^ an electric 
spark of an induction coil was distinguished with^* one 
ear when the rate was as high as five^^ hundred to the 
second. 

Sight is much less keen than^® hearing in dis- 
tinguishing differences. If a disc half white and^* half 
black be revolved, it vvill appear gray when its^^ revo- 
lutions exceed twenty-four per second. It has been 
found^® that we can hear far more rapidly than we 
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can^'^ county so that, if a clock clicking-movement runs 
faster^s than ten to the second, we can count four 
clicks,^® while with twenty to the second we can count 
two.^^^ — Public Opinion. 



No. 64. U23 Words. ATorago 1.44. 

EULOGY ON DEBT. 

Debt is of the very highest antiquity. The first 
debt^ in the history of man is the debt of nature,^ and 
the first instinct is to put ol! the payment^ of it to the 
last moment. Many persons, it will^ be observed, fol- 
lowing the natural procedure, would die before they** 
pay their debts. Society is composed of two classes — 
debtors® and creditors. The creditor class has been 
erroneously supposed the'' more enviable. Never was 
there a greater misconception; and the® hold it yet 
maintains upon opinion is a remarkable example^ of 
the obstinacy of error, notwithstanding the plainest 
lessons oP^ experience. The debtor has th^ sympathies 
of mankind. He is^^ seldom spoken of but with ex- 
pressions of tenderness and compassion* ^ — ^the poor 
debtor and the unfortunate debtor. On the other*^ 
hand, harsh and hardhearted are the epithets allotted 
to the** creditor. Who ever heard the poor creditor, 
the imfortunate creditor*^ spoken of? No; the creditor 
never becomes the object oP® pity until he passes into 
the debtor class. A creditor* "^ may be ruined by the poor 
debtor, but it is*® not until he becomes unable to pay 
his own debts*^ that he begins to be compassionated. 

A debtor is "afi^ man of mark. Many eyes are fixed 
upon him; many^* have interest in his well-being; his 
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movements are of 22 concern; he cannot disappear un- 
heeded; his name is in many^^ mouths; it is upon many 
books; he is a man^^ of note — of promissory note; he 
fills the speculation of^^ many minds; men conjecture 
about him, wonder about him, wonder^^ and conjecture 
whether he will pay. He is a man^"'^ of consequence, for 
many are running after him. His door^s is thronged 
with duns. He is inquired after every hour^o of the 
day. Judges hear of him and know him.^^^ Every meal 
he swallows, every coat he puts upon his^^ back, every 
dollar he borrows, appears before the county in^^ ^qxhq 
formal document. Compare his notoriety with the ob- 
scure lot^^ of the creditor, of the man who has nothing 
but ^* claims on the world, — a landlord, or fund-holder, 
or some^^ such disagreeable, hard character. 

The man who pays his way^^ is unknown in his 
neighborhood. You ask the milkman at^*^ his door, 
and he cannot tell his name. You ask^® the butcher 
where Mr. Payall lives, and he tells you^® that he knows 
no such name, for it is not*^ in his books. You shall 
ask the baker, and he*^ will tell you that there is no 
such person in*^ the neighborhood. People that have 
his money fast in their*^ pockets have no thought of 
his person or appellation. His^* house only is known. 
No. 30 is good pay. No.*^ 30 is ready money. Not 
a scrap of paper is*® ever made out for No. 30. It is 
an anonymous*"'^ house, its owner pays his way to ob- 
scurity. No one*® knows anything about him or heeds 
his movements. If a*® carriage is seen at his door, the 
neighborhood is noi^^ full of concern lest he be going 
to run away.^i If a package be moved out of his house, 
a^2 score of boys are not employed to watch whether 
it*^8 \^^ carried to the pawnbroker. Mr. Payall fills no 
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place*^* in the public mind; no one has any hopes or^^ 
fears about him. 

The creditor always figures in the fancy^® as a sour, 
single man, with grizzled hair, a scowiing^^ countenance, 
and a peremptory air, who lives in a dark^® apartment, 
with musty deeds about him, and an iron safe,^® as 
impenetrable as his heart, grabbing together what he 
does*^ not enjoy, and what there is no one about him®^ 
to enjoy. The debtor, on the other hand, is pictured®^ 
with a wife and six fair-haired daughters, bound to- 
gether®3 i^ affection and misery, full of sensibility, and 
suffering without^* fault. The creditor, it is never 
doubted, thrives without®^ a merit. He has no wife 
and children to pity.®® No one ever thinks it desirable 
that he should have®'' the means of living, lie is a 
brute for insisting®® that he must receive in order to 
pay. It is®® not in the imagination of man to conceive 
that his '^^ creditor has demands upon him which must 
be satisfied, and"'^^ that he must do to others as others 
must doJ2 to him. A creditor is a personification of 
exaction. He'^^ is supposed to be always taking in and 
never giving'^* out. 

People idly fancy that the possession of riches is'^*^ 
desirable. What blindness! Spend and regale. Save 
a shilling, and''® you lay it by for a thief. The prudent 
men'''' are the men that live beyond their means. 
Happen whaf® may, they are safe. They have taken 
time by the''® forelock. They have anticipated for- 
tune. The wealthy fool with gold®® in store has only 
denied himself so much enjoyment, which®* another will 
seize at his expense. Look at these people®^ in a panic. 
See who are the fools then. You®® know them by their 
long faces. 
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You may say, as®* one of them goes by in an agony 
of apprehension,®^ There is a stupid fellow who fancied 
himself rich because®^ he had fifty thousand dollars in 
bank. The history of®*^ the past ten years has taught 
the moral. Spend and®® regale! Whatever is laid up 
beyond the present hour is®^ put in jeopardy. There 
is no certainty but in instant^^ enjoyment. Look at 
schoolboys sharing a plumcake. The knowing ones®^ 
eat as for a race; but a stupid fellow saves^^ his portion, 
just nibbles a bit, and keeps the rest^^ for another time. 
Most provident blockhead! The others, when they^* 
have gobbled up their shares, set upon him, plunder 
him, ®5 and thrash him for crying out. 

Before the terms "depreciation,^'^^ "suspension,'* 
and ^%oing into liquidation,^' were heard, there might 
have^*^ been some reason in the practise of laying up; 
but^® now it denotes the darkest blindness. The pru- 
dent men oP^ the present time are the men in debt. 

The tendency^ ^^ being to sacrifice creditors to 
debtors, and the debtor party^^^ acquiring daily new 
strength, every one is in haste to^^^ get into the fa- 
vored class. In any case the debtor^ ^^ is safe. He has 
put his enjoyments behind him; they^^* are safe, no 
turns of fortune can disturb him. The^^^ substance 
he has eaten up is irrecoverable. The future can*^* 
not trouble his past. He has nothing to apprehend. 
He*^'' has anticipated more than fortune would ever 
have granted him.^^® He has tricked fortune and his 
creditors, — ^bah! who feels* ^® for creditors? What are 
creditors? Landlords; a pitiless and impitiable^*^ tribe; 
all griping extortioners! What would become of the 
world"* of debtors if it did not steal a march upon"^ 
this rapacious class ?**2^ 
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Ko. 66. 601 Words. Average 1.44 

THE BOYHOOD OF ALFEED TENNYSON. 

The village of Somersby, Lincolnshire, England, 
was a quiet wooded^ town. To the south the land 
sloped gently to a^ small, deep-channeled brook, which 
flowed just below a fine^ parsonage garden. 

At this parsonage Alfred Tennyson was bom, and* 
here he spent a happy childhood. He was the third^ 
of seven sors in a family of twelve children. His® 
father was rector of the parish, a handsome, eccentric 
man,'' of strong character; a scholar, a painter, and a 
musician.® His mother was a sweet, gentle, imaginative 
woman; tender-hearted,® and intensely and fervently 
religious, as a poet's mother should^^ be. No wonder 
that Tennyson became illustrious, with such a^^ fathei 
and such a mother as these were. Though Tennyson^ ^ 
was descended from the Norman Plantagenets, still he 
added luster^ ^ to the name beyond the fame of titles. 

The boys^"^ together played great games. Their 
fondness for mimic games of^^ legendary kings and 
knights and their exploits, was early the^® wonder of 
friends and neighbors. King Arthur and his Eound^'^ 
Table made models for their games. Or sometimes they 
told^® romances of their own making. Alfred used to 
tell a^® story which lasted for months called "The Old 
Horse.'* At^o dinner each put in his turn beneath the 
potato-bowl,2i his chapter of a continued story which 
they wrote in^^ partnership. Oue day all the elders of 
the Tennyson family^^ were at church, and Alfred was 
left alone with his^* slate. His brother Charles had 
told him to write something^*^ about flowers. Upon his 
7 
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return Alfred handed him his slate,^® covered with lines 
of blank verse. The little poet stood^*^ by while his 
elder brother made his way down the^s page. "You 
can write/^ said he at last as he^® handed back the slate. 
A short time after the death^^ of his grandmother he 
was asked by his grandfather to^^ write an elegy. When 
it was finished, it was so^^ satisfactory that his grand- 
father gave him ten shillings, saying, "There,^^ my 
boy, that is the first money you have earned^* by your 
poetry, and, take my word for it, it^^ will be the last.'' 
After a school career of four^^ or five years, the boys 
returned home, where they remained^'^ for some time, 
until they entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 

During^® the time at home, ^Toems by Two 
Brothers'' was published,^^ and, we are told, at the sug- 
gestion of Doctor Tennyson's^<> coachman! 

The story runs thus: Alfred wishing to make a** 
tour of the Lincolnshire churches, lacked as usual the 
necessary^2 means. In some way the old servant learned 
of his*3 disappointment, and after some deliberation 
exclaimed — ^^iVTiy, Master Alfred, you** are always writ- 
ing poetry; why do n't you sell it?" The*^ idea pleased 
the boy, and he immediately . sent their poems** to a 
publisher. They were accepted, and the boys received*^ 
ten pounds apiece for their work. Under these circum- 
stances were*® Alfred Tennyson's first poems pub- 
lished; and thus he spent his*® early days, a wonderful 
boy, as well as a wonderful^^ man. 

— Arthur E. Whitney. 
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Ho. 66. 401 Words. ATorago 1.46. 

STJBMEEGED LITERATUEE. 

It is the commonly-accepted belief that the dime 
novel^ is entirely outside of literary influences, that it 
belongs to^ the lowest class — so low, in fact, that there 
is^ a very narrow margin between it and something ac- 
tually criminal.'* From this standard the appellation 
*^submerged literature" seems^to fit^with particular close- 
ness. It is further stated that there are® a number of 
persons of more or less prominence as*^ writers of good 
literature, who are engaged in the production® of the 
sort of fiction referred to. The fact that^ artists in all 
departments of art are perfectly willing to^^ keep the 
wolf from the door by the production oP^ what are 
technically known as ^^pot boilers," is well known ;^2 nor 
are they to be blamed therefor, as long as^^ they do not 
put their abilities to base uses. There** is a wide dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the tale*^ that is only 
wildly improbable in plot and development, and*® the 
story that is actually vicious and a temptation to*'' 
crime. From the literary point of view this sort of*® 
work is beneath criticism, but that does not mean that*® 
it is bad. In fact, if the persons who write^o it do the 
work well, it is safe to say^* that they really confer a 
benefit upon those who read22 it by giving them some- 
thing a little above the averagers run, and so helping 
to cultivate a taste for something^* better. There has 
been a deal of argument as to^^ whether it is better for 
a man to read nothing^® than to read dime novel litera- 
ture. 

It does not seem^'^ as if there could be two sides to 
such a^s question. The man who reads cannot escape 
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some degree of^® mental activity, and any activity is 
better than absolute stagnation.^^ We may regret the 
fact that so large a proportional of readers is content 
with this sort of fiction. But^^ because they are not 
gifted with the literary taste that^^ we have cultivated, 
shall they be condemned for an appetite^* which is satis- 
fied with coarser food? Let the taste for^^ better things 
be stimulated as much as possible; but until^® that cul- 
tivation shall have reached far enough to create a^*^ de- 
mand for higher standards, let us not be too swift^® 
to condemn that which fills a present want, even if^'^ 
to a finer palate it seems like a diet of ^^ husks.*^^ 

— Brooklyn Eagle. 



Ko. 67. 160 Wordi. Average 1.45. 

HAPPINESS. 

But the whim we have of happiness is somewhat 
thus.i By certain valuations and averages of our own 
striking, we^ come upon some sort of average terrestrial 
lot; this we^ fancy belongs to us by nature and of in- 
defeasible right.* It is simple payment of our wages, 
of our deserts,^ requires neither thanks nor complaint; 
only such overplus as there® may be, do we account hap- 
piness; any deficit, again, is'' misery. Now, consider that 
we have the valuation of our^ own deserts ourselves, and 
what a fund of self-conceit^ there is in each of us. Do 
you wonder that^^ the balance should so often dip the 
wrong way, and^* many a blockhead cry, ^^See there, 
what a payment! Was^^ ever worthy gentleman so 
used?'' I tell thee, blockhead, it^^ all comes of thy 
vanity; of what thou fanciest those^* same deserts to 
be. Fancy that thou deservest to be^*^ hanged, thou wilt 
feel it happiness to be only shot.^^^^ — Carlyle. 
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ITo. 68. 422 Wordi. Average 1.45 

TALKING. 

Talk often, but never long; in that case if you^ 
do not please, at least you are sure not to^ tire your 
hearers. Pay your own reckoning, but do not^ treat 
the whole company; this being one of the very* few 
cases in which people do not care to be^ treated, every 
one being fully convinced that he has the^ wherewithal 
to pay. Tell stories seldom, and absolutely never buf^ 
when they are very apt and very short. Omit every® 
circumstance that is not material, and beware of digres- 
sions. To^ have frequent recourse to narrative betrays 
great want of imagination.^^ 

Never hold anybody by the button or hand in 
order^* to be heard out. 

Most long talkers single out some^^ o^g unfortunate 
man in company (commonly him whom they observe*^ 
to be the most silent, or their next neighbor) to^^ 
whisper, or at least, in a half voice, to convey^ ^ a con- 
tinuity of words to. This is excessively ill bred,^® and 
in some degree a fraud; conversation being a joint^*^ 
and common property. 

But, on the other hand, if one^® of these unmerciful 
talkers lays hold of you, hear him^® with patience, as 
nothing will oblige him more than a^^ patient hearing, 
as nothing would hurt him more either than^i to leave 
him in the midst of his discourse, or^^ to discover your 
impatience under your affliction. 

Take rather thanks give the tone of the company 
you are in. If^* you have parts you will show them 
more or less^ upon every subject; and if you have not. 
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you had^^ better talk sillily upon a subject of other 
people^s than^^ your own choosing. 

Avoid as much as you can in^s mixed companies, 
argumentative, polemical conversations; which, though 
they should not^® yet certainly do, indispose for a time 
the contending parties^^ toward each other; and if the 
controversy 'grows warm and^^ noisy, endeavor to put 
an end to it by some^^ genteel levity or joke. I quieted 
such a conversation hubbub^^ once by presenting to 
them that though I was persuaded^^ none there present 
would repeat out of the company what^^ passed in it, 
yet I could not answer for the^® discretion of the pas- 
sengers in the street, who must necessarily^''' hear all 
that was said. 

Above all things, and upon^® all occasions, avoid 
speaking of yourself, if it be possible.^^ Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts'*^ that it per- 
petually breaks out, even in people of the*^ best parts, 
in all the various modes and figures of"^^ the egotism.^22 

— Lord Chesterfield. 



Ko. 69. 224 Words. Average 1.46. 

GENIUS, VIRTUE, AND REPUTATION. 

Genius, Virtue, and Reputation — three intimate 
friends — ^agreed to travel^ over the island of Great 
Britain, to see whatever might^ be worthy of observa- 
tion, '^ut, as some misfortune,'^ said they,^ "may 
happen to separate us, let \is consider, before we* set 
out, by what means we may find each other® again/* 
"Should it be my ill fate,'' said Genius, "to^ be severed 
from you, my associates, which Heaven forbid, you'' may 
find me kneeling in devotion before the tomb of® Shake- 
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speare, or rapt in some grove where Milton talked with^ 
angels, or musing in the grotto where Pope caught in- 
spiration/^i^ 

Virtue, with a sigh, acknowledged that her friends 
were not^^ very numerous. "But, were I to lose you,'' 
she cried,^2 "with whom I am at present so happily 
united, P^ should choose to take sanctuary in the tem- 
ples of religion,**^ in the palaces of royalty, or in the 
stately domes^^ of ministers of state; but as it may be 
my*® ill-fortune to be there denied admittance, inquire 
for some*'' cottage where contentment has a bower, and 
there you will*® certainly find me." 

"Ah! my dear companions,*' said Eeputation, very*^ 
earnestly, "you, I perceive, when missing, may possibly 
be recovered ;2o but take care, I entreat you, always to 
keep sight^* of me, for if I am once lost, I am22 never 
to be retrieved.22* 



Ko. 70. 609 Wordi. Average 1.46. 

CROWNED HEADS. 

In this enlightened age we look for, and have a* 
right to expect, the highest intellectual attainment, as 
well as* moral character, in those who are called either 
by heredity^ or election to rule over a nation. And 
we can* point with pride to the venerable queen of our 
mother** country, and our own bright President, who 
possess these commendable® qualities of head and heart 
in aix excellent degree. But,'' in looking over the pages 
of the history of our^ mother country, we find that she 
was not always so® fortunate in this respect. Take, for 
instance, Henry the Eighth,*^ the second of the Tudors. 
He was only eighteen years** of age when he came to 
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the throne, so, of^^ course, he knew very little about 
managing the government. He*^ changed affairs con- 
siderably, and ruled to suit himself, and spent^* very 
foolishly the large sum of money his father had^'^ left 
him. A number of the old religious beliefs were^® 
condemned, while others were retained. Among those 
retained were the^'^ doctrines of transubstantiation and 
of confession to a priest. He^® exercised his authoritj 
to the utmost, as is shown in^^ his treatment of the 
clergy. He informed them what they^o should preach 
and what they should not preach, and even^i -^^nt so 
far as to write the skeletons of their^s sermons for them. 

The principal occupation of Henry the Eighth^s 
seems to have been getting married, and getting divorces, 
or24 having his wives executed. He was a man of 
many25 accomplishments, but with no practical ability. 
In nearly everything that he^® did, there were selfish 
motives. At times he was^'' an ardent Catholic, and, 
again, an uncompromising Protestant, but he^s died most 
heartily detested by both. 

Elizabeth is another that^® may be mentioned in this 
list. She was brave, energetic,^^ and well educated; but 
the peacefulness and prosperity of her^^ reign was largely 
due to her able and wise advisers.^^ Good Queen Bess, 
as she was called, was greatly loved^s by her subjects. 
Good Queen Bess, indeed! She would stop^* in the 
midst of her council to swear at her^*^ ministers. She 
was deceitful, too, and did not always hold^® to the truth, 
and was even ungrateful and cruel. She^''' was vain 
and extravagant in dress, not wearing one dress^® the 
second time. Some historian has said that a few^® of 
her youthful courtiers would (to please her) shade their*® 
eyes with their hands, as if her brilliance dazzled them.*^ 
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Being, sometimes, masculine in her amusements, she 
was called King*^ Elizabeth, while her successor, James 
the First, on account of*^ his weakness and cowardice, 
was called Queen James. This Queen** James was a 
proud, conceited person, who would tremble at*'^ the sight 
of a drawn sword; consequently his reign was*^ peaceful. 
Sully said, "He was the wisest fool in Christendom/'*^ 

Two of his peculiar doctrines were the divine right 
of*® kings and the "royal touch/* The first was a be- 
lief*® that the hereditary princes were the Lord's 
anointed, and that^^ their authority could not in any way 
be questioned. The*^^ latter was a belief that kings had 
power to heap2 scrofulous persons by the laying on of 
hands, and hence^^ the king's touch was greatly in de- 
mand by those thus^^* afflicted. 

George the Third, the Good Old Man, as he'' is some- 
times referred to, ruled the longest of any sovereign'* 
on the throne of England up to that time. He'^ sur- 
rendered his prerogative five separate times under the 
plea of® insanity, which, in this case, was a less op- 
probrious synonym'® for imbecility. A man of his ca- 
pacity at the present^® time would not even be elected as 
road overseer.^^® — Minnie Whims. 



Ho. 71. 197 Wordi. Ayerftgo L47. 

GOOD FRIENDS. 

I HAVE friends whose society is extremely agreeable 
to me '^ they are of all ages, and of every country. They^ 
have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet and 
in the^ field, and obtained high honors for their knowl- 
edge of the* sciences. It is easy to gain access to them. 
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for* they are always at my service, and I admit them* 
to my company, and dismiss them from it, whenever F 
please. They are never troublesome, but immediately 
answer every question® I ask them. Some relate to me 
the events of* past ages, while others reveal to me the 
secrets of*^ nature. Some teach me how to live, and 
others how^^ to die. Some, by their vivacity, drive away 
my cares,^2 and exhilarate my spirits, while others give 
fortitude to my^^ mind, and teach me the important 
lesson how to restrain^* my desires, and to depend wholly 
on myself. They open**^ to me, in short, the various 
avenues of all the^® arts and sciences, and upon their 
information I safely rely*'' in all emergencies. In my 
study I am sure to*® converse with none but wise men; 
but abroad it is** impossible to avoid the society of 
fools.**'' — Charles F, Richardson, 



Ho. 78. 945 KTordB. Average 1.47. 

THE BROKEN HEART. 

EvEBY one must recollect the tragical story of young 
Emmet,* the Irish patriot; it was too touching to be 
soon^ forgotten. His fate made a deep impression on 
public sympathy .3 During the troubles in Ireland he 
was tried, condemned, and* executed on a charge of 
treason. He was so young,* so intelligent, so generous, 
so brave, so everything that® we are apt to like in a young 
man. His'' conduct under trial, too, was so lofty and 
intrepid. The® noble indignation with which he repelled 
the charge of treason* against his country, the vindica- 
tion of his name, and his** pathetic appeal to posterity 
in the hopeless hour of condemnation,** — ^all these en- 
tered deeply into every generous bosom, and even*^ his 
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enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated his exe- 
cution.** 

But there was one heart whose anguish it would 
be^* impossible to describe. In happier days and fairer 
fortunes, he** had won the affections of a beautiful and 
interesting girl/« the daughter of a celebrated Irish 
barrister. She loved him*'' with the disinterested fervor 
of a woman's first and early*® love. When every worldly 
maxim arrayed itself against him; when,*® blasted in for- 
tune, and disgrace and danger darkened around \n&^^ 
name, she loved him the more ardently for his very^* 
sufferings. If, then, his fate could awaken the sym- 
pathy events of his foes, what must have been the agony 
of2« her whose whole soul was occupied by his image? 
Let24 those tell who have had the portals of the tomb^' 
suddenly closed between them and the being the most 
loved^® on earth,who have sat at its threshold as one^'' 
shut out in a cold and lonely world, whence alP® that 
was most lovely and loving had departed. 

But, then,20 the horrors of such a grave! so fright- 
ful, so dishonored I^^ There was nothing for memory to 
dwell on that could^* soothe the pangs of separation; 
none of those tender thoughts melancholy circum- 
stances which endear the parting scene, nothing to 
melt^* sorrow into those blessed tears, sent like the 
dews of^* heaven to revive the heart in the parting hour 
of^* anguish. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, she 
had*^ incurred her father's displeasure by her unfor- 
tunate attachment, and was^'^ an exile from the paternal 
roof. But could the sjrmpathy^® and kind offices of 
friends have reached a spirit so^® shocked and driven in 
by horror, she would have experienced*® no want of 
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consolation, for the Irish are a people*^ of quick and 
generous sensibilities. The most delicate and cherish- 
ing*2 attentions were paid her by families of wealth 
and distinction.*^ She was led into society, and they 
tried by all** kinds of occupation and amusement to 
dissipate her grief and*** wean her from the tragical 
story of her love. 

But*^ it was all in vain. There are some strokes of *^ 
calamity which scathe and scorch the soul, which pene- 
trate to*® the vital seat of happiness, and blast it, never 
again*® to put forth bud or blossom. She never ob- 
jected to^^ frequent the haunts of pleasure, but was as 
much alone**^ there as in the depths of solitude, walk- 
ing about in^2 ^ sad reverie, apparently unconscious of 
the world around her. She**^ carried with her a woe that 
mocked at all the*** blandishments of friendship, and 
"heeded not the song of the**^ charmer, charm he never 
so wisely.'* 

The person who told^® me her story had seen her at 
a masquerade. There^'' can be no exhibition of far-gone 
wretchedness more striking^® and painful than to meet 
it in such a scene ;^^ to find it wandering like a specter, 
lone and joyless,^^ where all around is gay; to see it 
dressed out^^ in the trappings of mirth, and looking 
so wan and^2 woebegone, as if it had tried in vain to 
cheat^^ the poor heart into a momentary forgetfulness 
of sorrow. After®* strolling through the splendid 
rooms and giddy crowd with an®** air of utter abstrac- 
tion, she sat herself down on the®® steps of an orchestra, 
and, looking about for some time®^ with a vacant air that 
showed her insensibility to the®® garish scene, she be- 
gan, with the capriciousness of a sickly®® heart, to warble 
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a little plaintive air. She had an'^^ exquisite voice, but 
on this occasion it was so simple/^ so touching, it 
breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness'^^ that she 
drew a crowd, mute and silent, around her,'^^ an(j melted 
every one into tears. 

The story of one*^* so true and tender could not but 
excite great interest^^ in a country remarkable for en- 
thusiasm. It completely won the''® heart of a brave officer 
who paid his addresses to'^^ her, and thought that one 
so true to the dead''® could not but prove affectionate to 
the living. 

She declined''® his attentions, for her thoughts were 
irrevocably engrossed by the®^ memory of her former 
lover. He, however, persisted in his®^ suit. He solicited 
not her tenderness, but her esteem. He®^ ^^g assisted 
by her conviction of his worth and her®^ sense of her 
own destitute and dependent situation, for she®* was 
existing on the kindness of friends. In a word,®*^ he at 
length succeeded in gaining her hand, though with®® 
the solemn assurance that her heart was unalterably an- 
other's. 

He®'' took her with him to Sicily, hoping that a 
change®® of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of her early®® woes. She was an amiable and ex- 
emplary wife, and made®® an effort to be a happy one; 
but nothing could®^ cure the silent and devouring mel- 
ancholy that had entered into®^ her very soul. She 
wasted away in a slow but®® hopeless decline, and at 
length sunk into the grave, the®* victim of a broken 
heart.®*^ — W. Irving. 
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Ho. 78. 648 Wordf . Ayerage 1.48. 

IS THE SAD ENDING ARTISTIC? 

So MANY popular novels nowadays end sadly, leav- 
ing the reader* depressed and vaguely unsatisfied, that 
I am moved to ask^ the question, Is the somber climax, 
after all, artistic? Viewed^ from a purely esthetic stand- 
point, have our novelists any good* excuse for the clouds 
and darkness in which they so*^ relentlessly wrap their 
closing chapters? What is art? What does® it exist 
for? It is the reproduction of nature by^ human skill, 
through one of several methods of expression; and® its 
primary object is to please. This is, so far^ as I can 
paraphrase it in a few words, the*® definition of the 
philosophers and the rhetoricians. Anything which is*^ 
contrary to nature is not art. Anything which seri- 
ously offends,* 2 instead of pleasing the eye and the heart 
of man,* 3 is not art. No sculptor would dare to repro- 
duce a** weird, grotesque creation of his own imagina- 
tion; for no matter**^ how exquisitely the work were 
done, it could not be*® artistic, — it would be contrary 
to nature. No poet would*^ venture to print a volume 
of verses upon all manner*® of offensive and painful 
subjects; for no matter how admirable*® in technique 
and finish, such work would not be artistic,^® because 
it could not please. 

Judged, then, by these two^* admitted standards, is 
the sad ending artistic? In so far^s as it is in accordance 
with the normal course of^^ nature, it may be so. But 
when (as in the^* majority of cases) it is not only dis- 
pleasing to the^^ mind and heart of the reader, but dis- 
tinctly abnormal and^® aside from the probable course 
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of nature^ I think there^^ is good ground for charging 
the writer with a sin^s against art. The sensible reader 
does not recoil from the^® sad ending when he feels it 
to be the naturaF® outcome of events, and therefore as 
artistic as it is^^ inevitable. But when the natural course 
of events is so^^ interfered with that tragedy seems 
lugged in for the sake^^ of effect, and the story is sud- 
denly aborted to bring^* about a striking and impres- 
sive climax, most readers do, in^s their helpless dis- 
tressed way, make inward, and sometimes outward pro- 
test.*® And it seems to me that the voice of the*'' tor- 
tured average reader, — the man or woman of strong 
and** true intuitions, though but slight faculty for 
reasoning and philosophising,*®— ought to be heard. 
How often the average reader knows*^ that a story ought 
not to end as it does,*^ and yet travails in vain over an 
articulate reason for*^ the faith that is in him. The 
reader is right** many times, and the author is wrong; 
but the author** has the gift of expression, and finishes 
his book in**^ sight of all the world, as pleases him, and 
therein** he surely has the advantage of the man of 
correct*'' intuitions, but no grace of utterance, and no 
hearing. If** there is any argument for the sad ending, 
the distressed*® reader, I am sure, would like to have it 
unfolded*® to him. As it is, he has a growing sus- 
picion*^ that the clever writer is playing upon his sensi- 
bilities for*2 effect, and that in too many of the work- 
shops of** literature funeral plumes are made, with other 
properties, merely to** serve as tail-pieces for morbidly 
emotional stories,*** — Public Opinion. 
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Ho. 74 170 Words. Avorage 1.48. 

TAKING DICTATION. 

"Taking a dictation/' as the shorthand writers say, 
is quite^ a different thing from taking an idea. Many 
high-speed^ amanuenses never catch the ideas in the 
words they so^ glibly write; others take the idea, and 
miss or err* in some of the words. In our dealing with 
children,^ or others to whom we stand in the relation 
of^ overseer, we are very apt to dictate our wish or^ 
command to them, and then suppose they have caught 
our® idea and our spirit, because they have heard our 
words.^ Similarly, in exacting from young pupils verbal 
recitations of what^^ we have given them, we are in 
danger of being^^ too easily satisfied with the verbal 
accuracy with which they^^ have taken our dictation, 
instead of looking for the evidence*^ that they have 
taken the idea, even at the sacrifice^* of our exact words. 
Words and phrases are good vessels^ ^ to hold and to 
carry ideas. But the ideas they^® carry ought always 
to be valued above the words themselves.*''^ 

— Sunday-School Times. 



Ho. 76. 951 Words. Average 1.48. 

THE AUTSOK OF ^TINGLE TOM'S CABIN.'' 

Haeeiet Elizabeth Beecher was the daughter of 
Dr. Lyman Beecher,^ and was born in Litchfield, Conn., 
June 14, 1811. Her mother died when she was only* 
four years old, but her father married again, and both*- 
Harriet and her brother, Henry Ward Beecher, testified 
to the^ fact that the step-mother (a much maligned 
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woman) made efi delightful home for them, and was 
a second mother of^ most lovable disposition. 

When only fifteen years old, Harriet and® her older 
sister, Catherine, taught a girls' school in Hartford.^ In 
1832 the family moved to Cineinnati,^^ where her father 
was president of Lane Seminary for twenty^ ^ years. 
Harriet had been a writer from childhood. When only^^ 
twelve years old she wrote an essay on "The Immor- 
tality^ ^ Qf the Soul." It was read at the closing exer- 
cises^* of a school where she was a pupil. Her father^*^ 
was present, listened to it, and was so favorably im- 
pressed^® with its beauty of thought and feeling that 
he inquired^ "^ who wrote it, and was much surprised 
when told that^® it was his own daughter. In Cincin- 
nati Harriet was a*® member of a literary society, called 
the "Semicolon Club," and^o there her tales and sketches 
were the delight of the^^ club, and she also contributed 
to various periodicals. It was^^ in Cincinnati she met 
Professor Calvin Ellis Stowe,^^ and in 1836 they ^ere 
married. She^* gained her knowledge of slavery and 
Southern life while living^^ in and near Cincinnati. 
She had pupils in Kentucky, just^® across the Ohio 
Eiver, where she occasionally visited; and her^^ husband 
frequently harbored fugitive slaves in his house, and 
assisted^® them on their way to Canada. 

She heard the stories^® of these fugitives from their 
own lips, and was much^^ moved by their wrongs. 
Later on they moved to Brunswick,^^ Maine, where her 
husband was professor of Divinity in Bowdoiti^^ Col- 
lege. 

At that time the salaries of the most leamed^^ pro- 
fessors were not large, so Mrs. Stowe added to the^* 
family income by teaching daily a class of eight young®* 
S 
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ladies, and also by writing for magazines. Besides this, 
she^® did with her own hands the work of the house- 
hold,^^ except the roughest part, which was performed 
after a fashion^^ by a girl fresh from Ireland. In 1849 
she gathered the best of her writings together, and*^ 
published a volume called "The Mayflower; or, Sketches 
of the*i Descendants of the Pilgrims/' It was the 
talent displayed in*^ this book that caused Dr. Gamaliel 
Bailey, editor of "The*^ National Era," an antislavery 
journal of Washington, to recognize her** work, and 
that prompted him to ask her to write*^ something for 
him. He sent her a check for one*^ hundred dollars, 
asking her to write as much of a*"^ story as she could 
afford for the money. 

She felt*® that she could now realize what had pre- 
viously been to*^ her only a dream and a wild hope for 
the^^ future, that of having a "new gilk gown.'* She 
at^^ once began her story, calling it "Uncle Tom's 
CaBin; or,*^^ Lifg Among the Lowly.'' She had at first 
no lofty^^ anticipations concerning it, but her prin- 
cipal care was to give^* the editor a good hundred- 
dollars' worth for his money.^^ Very few literary tasks 
have been accomplished under circumstances^® so un- 
favorable as was the writing of this story. She*^^ was 
at the head of a household with small means,^® with 
several young children to train and care for, the^® Mon- 
day washings to superintend, the semiweekly bakings 
to do, her®^ class of young ladies to instruct, company 
to entertain, clothing®^ to make and to mend, buttons 
to sew on, and**^ all the never-ending tasks of a wife 
and mother.®^ She expected to finish the story in about 
six months,®* but became so fascinated with the work 
that she wrote®^ on and on for eighteen months, re- 
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ceiving in the meantime^® cheering letters from the 
editor, and occasionally another check. Sometimes^'^ 
on baking-day she would light the fire in the^® big 
brick oven, and, thinking to gain a few minutes®^ for 
writing, she would fly to her desk, and become''^ so ab- 
sorbed as to forget everything in the world excepf^^ 
the scene she was describing; then would return to 
her'^2 Qygn ^q fi]^^ j^ ^old, not a spark of fire'^^ left, and 
the bread risen and running over the trough J* But at 
last the story was finished, and everyone knows'^^ its 
success. During its progress as a serial the readers'^® of 
The National Era had multiplied, and very soon it'^'' 
was published in book form. In the first two years''^ 
two million copies were sold, and it has since then*^® 
been translated into every printed language. On ac- 
count of this^^ work Mrs. Stowe received the plaudits 
of all the literary^^ world, and the personal friendship 
of many eminent people. A^^ f^^y^ years later she went 
abroad to recuperate her exhausted^^ strength. Her 
journey was one continued ovation, and a year®* later 
she gave to the public "Sunny Memories of Foreign®^ 
Lands.^' Later she wrote "Dred; A Tale of the Dis- 
mal®^ Swamp," another antislavery story. 

Among her other noted books are®'' "The Minister's 
Wooing," "My Wife and I," "Oldtown Folks," "Agnes^s 
of Sorrento," "Pink and White Tyranny," and some 
others. But®® no other book has attained quite the 
popularity of "Uncle»o Tom's Cabin." 

In 1864, Mrs. Stowe built®^ a beautiful re^dence in 
Hartford, Conn., where she afterward chiefly®^ resided, 
although she spent some winters in Florida. She died®^ 
at her Hartford home, July 1. 1896,®* aged 85 years, 
her husband having died ten years®*^ before.®'^^ 

— S, Isabel Whitney. 
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Ko. 76. 1000 Words. Ayerage 1.40. 

A CRITICISM. 

The fastidious reader will doubtless smile when 
he is informed^ that cur poem consists of only six lines; 
but as2 there is no reason why a poet should be re- 
stricted^ in his number of verses, as it would be a* very 
sad misfortune if every rimer were obliged to write^ a 
long as well as a bad poem; and more^ particularly as 
these verses contain more beauties than we often*^ find 
in a poem of four thousand, all objections to® its brevity 
should cease. I must at the same time^ acknowledge 
that at first I doubted in what class of^^ poetry it should 
be arranged. Its extreme shortness and its^^ uncommon 
meter seemed to degrade it into a ballad; but^^ its in- 
teresting subject, its unity of plan, and, above all,** its 
having a beginning, middle, and an end, decide its** 
claims to the epic rank. I shall now proceed with*^ the 
candor of a good critic, to analyze and display*^ its vari- 
ous excellencies. The opening of the poem is singu- 
larly*7 beautiful: "Jack and Jill/^ The first duty of 
the poet*® is to introduce his subject; and there is no 
part*® in poetry more difficult. We are told by the 
great^o critic of antiquity that we should avoid begin- 
ning "a6 oi'o,"2i })ut go into the business at once. Here 
our author22 is very happy; for instead of telling us, as 
an23 ordinary writer would have done, who were the 
ancestors of^* Jack and Jill, that the grandfather of 
Jack was a^^ respectable farmer, that his mother kept 
a tavern at the^^ sign of the Blue Bear, and that JilFs 
father was^'' a justice of the peace, together with a 
catalog of2® uncles and aunts, he introduces them to 
us at once^® in their proper persons. 
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The choice, too, of names is^^ not unworthy of con- 
sideration. It would doubtless have contributed to^^ 
the splendor of the poem to have' endowed the heroes^^ 
with long and sounding titles, which by dazzling the 
eyes^^ of the reader, might prevent an examination of 
the work^* itself. These adventitious ornaments are 
justly disregarded by our author,^^ who, by giving us 
plain Jack and Jill, has disdained^® to rely on extrinsic 
support. In the very choice of^^ appellations he ij, 
however, judicious. Had he, for instance, called^^ the 
first character John, he might have given him more^® 
dignity; but he would not so well harmonize with his*<* 
neighbor, to whom, in the course of the work, it*^ will 
appear he must necessarily be joined. The personages 
being*2 now seen, their situation is next to be discov- 
ered. Of*^ this we are immediately informed in the 
subsequent line, when**^ we are told "Jack and Jill went 
up a hill.''^^ Here the imagery is distinct, yet the de- 
scription concise. We*® instantly figure to ourselves the 
two persons traveling up an^^ ascent, which we may 
accommodate to our own ideas of*^ declivity, barren- 
ness, rockiness, sandiness, etc., all of which, as they*^ 
exercise the imagination, are beauties of a high 
order. 

Having^^ ascertained the names and conditions of 
the parties, the reader^^ becomes naturally inquisitive 
into their employment, and wishes to know^^ whether 
their occupation is worthy of them. 

This laudable curiosity^^ is abundantly gratified in 
the succeeding lines, for "Jack and^* Jill, went up the 
hill, to fetch a bucket of^^ water.'' Here we behold 
the plan gradually unfolding, a new^® scene opens to 
OUT view, and the description is exceedingly^^ beautiful. 
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We now discover their object, which we were before*^ 
left to conjecture. We see the two friends, gaily ascend- 
ing*^® the hill, eager to arrive at the summit, and to®^ — 
fill their bucket. The descriptive part is now finished, 
the®^ author hastens to the catastrophe. 

At what part of the^^ mountain the well was situ- 
ated, what was the reason of®^ the sad misforiiune, or 
how the prudence of Jack forsook®* him, we are not 
informed; but so, alas! it happened,®^ **Jack fell down.^* 
At the moment when he was nimbly,^® for aught we 
know, going up the hill, perhaps at®^ the moment when 
his toils were to cease, and he®^ had filled the bucket, 
he made an unfortunate step, his®® center of gravity, as 
the philosophers would say, fell beyond^^ his base, and 
he tumbled. 

The extent of the falF^ does not, however, appear 
until the next line, aa the''^ author feared to overwhelm 
us by too immediate a disclosure'^^ of his whole mis- 
fortune. Buoyed by hope, we suppose his^* affliction 
not quite remediless, thai his fall is an accident*^^ to 
which the wayfarers of this life are daily liable,*^® and 
we anticipate his immediate rise to resume his labors.'^'' 
But we are now undeceived by the heartrending tale 
thaf® "Jack fell down and broke his crown." 

Nothing now remains'^® but to deplore the prema- 
ture fate of the unhappy John.^® The mention of the 
crown has much perplexed the commentators.^^ But the 
crown is often used metaphorically for the head,^^ ^aii 
as that part is, or without any disparagement to^^ the 
unfortunate sufferer, might have been, the heaviest, it 
was^* really his pericranium which sustained the dam- 
age. Having seen the^^ fate of Jack, we are anxious ta 
know the fate^® of his companion. Alas! "and Jill came 
tumbling after." Here®'' the distress thickens on us. 
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.Unable to support the loss^® of his friend, he fol- 
lowed him, determined to share his®^ disaster, and re- 
solved that, as they had gone up together,®<> they should 
not be separated as they came down. 

Having®^ expatiated so largely on its particular mer- 
its, let us conclude®^ by a brief review of its most promi- 
nent beauties. 

The®3 subject is the fall of men, — ^a subject worthy 
of®* a poet; the heroes are men who do not commit®*^ a 
single fault, and whose misfortunes are to be imputed®^ 
not to indiscretion, but to destiny. 

When we behold two^'^ young men, who but a short 
moment before stood up®® in all the pride of health, 
suddenly falling down a®® hill, how we must lament 
the instability of all things !^<>^o — Joseph Dennie. 



Ho. 77. 515 Words. Average 1.49. 

EAENESTNESS IN EDUCATIOK 

It was unfortunate for our public schools that the 
idea^ of making play of study was introduced a few 
years^ ago. Average human nature needs no such hint 
or help3 in school or out. It will make things easy 
enough* for itself without outside assistance. It needs, 
and must have,^ the opposite instruction, — hard study. 
Our girls and boys must® understand that getting an 
education is not easy; there is*^ hard, wearisome work 
in it. We are not disparaging play® as an exercise for 
physical and mental good; that is® necessary. We are 
criticising the idea that acquiring an education^^^ is easy 
and pleasurable, when there is nothing in it^* like play. 
Everybody who has tried it knows that it*^ is hard work, 
not eight or ten hours a day,^^ but sixteen hours, year 
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after year. There are difficulties to** overcome, priva- 
tions to be practised, knotty problems to be solved,^*^ 
sacrifices of ease and comfort to be made, and great*® 
struggles to be pressed. 

Hundreds, who possess a burning thirst^*^ for knowl- 
edge, accept the experience, with all its hardships, and*® 
press forward for the prize, enjoying the labor as they*® 
go. But thousands shrink from the undertaking before 
they begin,20 and other thousands turn back after trying 
the up-grade,2* disheartened and appalled. It is too 
much work for them,22 too great a tax upon time, patient 
thought^ and application,^^ and too much pushing, push- 
ing, pushing. They discover precious little^* play in 
the career. 

The average boy and girl do^' not love study any 
more than they love work. What^® they need is not to 
delude them into the idea^^ that it is easy to acquire 
an education, but to^s inspire them to decide for it in 
spite of 2MP the difficulties and hard work necessary. 

This makes them manly^^ and womanly. The more 
they can be made to see^* plainly in study, the less will 
they be disposed to^^ apply themselves closely. The 
more they can feel a desire^^ to surmount obstacles in 
the acquisition of knowledge, the stronger^* they will 
become for true work, and the more they^^ will enjoy it. 
For this reason, pupils must understand that^® it is 
hard work to get an education, and that^'^ it will require 
the best qualities they possess, applied for^s years. It 
is the only possible way of developing manly^® and 
womanly attributes. The great majority of educators 
are oi^^ the same opinion on this subject. They see 
clearly that^* youth of both sexes must be inspired to 
noble action,*^ instead of being lulled into inactivity by 
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the idea that*^ education is play. There is no inspira- 
tion to the highest** endeavor in play of any sort. In- 
spiration comes with the**^ idea of self-sacrifice, conquer- 
ing efEort; that the highest achievements*® are the 
reward of the loftiest purpose and hardest work.*^ In- 
spiration comes from the inside instead of outside of 
a*® human soul; and the thought of play can never 
touch*® the button that turns on the mental and spiritual 
illumination.^<> It is the thought of hard work, with 
the goaP* in view, that does it.*^^^ — Public Opinion, 



Ho. 78. 868 Words. Average 1.5. 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

The subject of this sketch was bom May 21,^ 1688. 
Although an invalid from his birth,^ his sufferings and 
afflictions did not (so far as known^) impede his literary 
progress, or hamper his masterful mind. He* began 
writing at the age of eight years. In 1709 his most 
widely-commended poem, "Essay on® Criticism,^' was 
written. Two or three years later he composed'^ his 
masterpiece, "The Rape of the Lock,'' which produc- 
tion placed® him at the head of the poetical composers 
of the® day. No English poet, before or since, has risen 
from^^ such obscurity to such distinction. Perhaps of 
all the poets* ^ Pope was the greatest student of his class. 
In studyi2 j^^ jQgt gight of his unnatural personality. 
Extremely sensitive, he** was capable of the keenest 
satire and most polished irony.** His ^love affair*' termi- 
nated unpleasantly, but we find many odes**^ and sonnets 
to his lost love. Lady Mary W. Montagu.*® Pope would 
doubtless have been a traveler had his healtW per- 
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mitted, for his sentiments portray a desire to see other^^ 
lands than England. Although confined to a narrow 
circle, he^® lived apart from himself, as his diversity of 
opinion and^o depth of thought prove. He was not a 
poet of^i nature, but of art. 

Why not? He came in daily 22 contact with the beau- 
tiful results of ideality. His biographer pays^^ him this 
tribute: "He describes a toilet with the solemnity^* of 
an altar raised to the goddess of vanity; and^^ the his- 
tory of a silver bodkin is given all the^^ pomp of 
heraldry." 

His poem most admired and read is the^^ 'TJniversal 
Prayer." It is the outpouring of a soul alive^^ to the 
power of God and the frailty of man.^® It will go down 
through the ages, speaking to the^^ hearts of men, and 
growing brighter with time. Pope^s last^* recorded 
words are characteristic of a beautiful life: *^There is^^ 
nothing meritorious but virtue and friendship, and 
indeed friendship itself^s is only a part of virtue." The 
last few months^* of his life were painless, — ^a respite 
after years of^^ suffering. He died in 1744.^58 

4 — Flora EazUton Bailey, 
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DEFENSE OF CATILINE. 

Catiline was bom the same year as his great rival,^ 
Cicero. He has been painted as a very monster of^ vice; 
but it is doubtful if he was quite so^ bad as we read; 
for he had political enemies, and* they, of course, would 
exaggerate all reports of his crimes^ that came to their 
ears. Then, too, we must remember® that he was bom 
in a corrupt and dissolute time;^ of a corrupt and dis- 
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solute family. He was accustomed to® scenes of crime 
from his childhood; little wonder, then, that^ his later 
life was not more virtuous. I doubt if^^* Catiline was 
much worse than a large majority of his^^ contempo- 
raries. 

At the time when he formed his great conspiracy,^ ^ 
he was in debt, and Cicero had beaten him in^^ a contest 
for the consulship. To retrieve his fortunes by^* vio- 
lence was a course only too readily suggested by the^' 
events of the last half century. Had not Marius and^* 
Sulla done the same? The fuel to kindle a civil^^ war 
was plentiful; those whose estates had been confiscated, 
and^® relatives proscribed by Marius and Sulla were 
eager for revenge ;^^ the common people were made dis- 
contented by the tyranny of^^ the aristocracy. With 
such willing materials at hand, what wonder^i that a 
man deeply in debt, and of a bold,22 achieving nature, 
could not resist the temptation of attempting the^^ 
overthrow of a corrupt government. 

Moreover, even at that time,^* there were people who 
thought that for the authors of^^ the conspiracy, one 
should look higher than Catiline, and CaBsar^o and 
Crassus were pointed out as secret originators and ac- 
complices^^ of the plot; but they were great men and 
powerful,28 so no one dared question them. After all, 
Catiline attempted 2» only what Julius Caesar afterward 
accomplished. Had he been successful,^^* he would have 
been to us as great a hero^^ as Caesar is; but he failed, — 
therefore he is d?^ traitor.^^i — Ruhy Carver. 
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^0- 80. 428 Words. Average I.SL 

TIME THRIFT. 

You complain of want of time, — ^youwith your bound- 
less^ leisure. It is true that the most absolute master 
oP his own hours still needs thrift if he would tum^ 
them to account. Will you permit me to offer briefly* 
a few observations on time thrift, which have been sug- 
gested*^ to me by my own experience, and by the experi- 
ence® of intellectual friends. It may be accepted for 
certain, to^ begin with, that men like yourself who seri- 
ously care for® culture, and make it, next to moral duty, 
the principal^ object of their lives, are but little exposed 
to waste^® time in downright frivolity of any kind. You 
may be^^ perfectly idle at your own times, and per- 
fectly frivolous even,^2 j^^t then you will be clearly 
aware how the time*^ is passing, and you will throw it 
away knowingly, as^* the most careful of money econo- 
mists will throw away a^^ few sovereigns in a con- 
fessedly foolish amusement, merely for the^® relief of a 
break in the habit of his life.^^ To a man of your tastes 
and temper there is^® no danger of wasting too much 
time so long as^® the waste is intentional; but you are 
exposed to time^^ losses of a much more insidious char- 
acter. It is in^i our pursuits themselves that we throw 
away our most valuable^^ time. Few intellectual men 
have the art of economizing the^^ hours of study. The 
very necessity, which every one acknowledges,^* of giv- 
ing vast portions of life to attain proficiency in^^ any 
thing makes us prodigal where we ought to be^® parsi- 
monious, and careless where we have need of increasing 
vigilance.^'' 

The best time savers are the love of soundness in^® 
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all we leam to do, and a cheerful acceptance oP® inevi- 
table limitations. There is a certain point of proficiency 
at^^ which an acquisition begins to be of use, and un- 
less^^ we have the time and resolution necessary to reach 
that^^ point, our labor is as completely thrown away as 
that^* of a mechanic who began to make an engine, 
but^* never finished it. 

Each of us has acquisitions which remain^^ perma- 
nently unavailable from their unsoundness; a language 
or two that^® we cian neither speak nor write, a science of 
which^^ the elements have not been mastered, an art 
which we^^ cannot practise with satisfaction either to 
ourselves or others. Let^^ us determine to have sound- 
ness, that is, accurately organized knowledge*^ in the 
studies we continue to pursue, and let us^^ resign our- 
selves to the necessity for abandoning those pursuits in*^ 
which soundness is not to be hoped for.^^s 

— Hammerton, in ^^Intellectual LifeJ^ 
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PILGEIMS AND PUEITANS CONTEASTED. 

The Pilgrims, or Pilgrim Fathers, are so often con- 
founded with* the Puritans by people in general, that 
it has been2 suggested that a short sketch of each might 
be interesting.^ In point of fact the Pilgrims were 
Puritans, but the* Puritans were not Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims were of that class^ called Independents, 
who were Separatists from the Church of England,® and 
did not believe in any national Church organization. 
In'' the village of Scrooby, Nottingham County, Eng- 
land, in 1606 commenced the Pilgrim Church, whose 
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members made the® Plymouth Colony. In this village 
was a small church, where^^ the people had worshiped 
for at least seven hundred years ;^^ but for some time 
they had been contending about ceremonies^^ Qf worship. 
For about fifty years the Protestants had ruled^^ the 
country, but some thought that too many of the^* forms 
of the Eoman Catholic Church were still in use.^^ Our 
Pilgrim Fathers were of this number. They were of^^ 
the common people; but at the same time they were^^ 
among the boldest, most original, and most devout. 
They had^® at first no thought of separating from the 
Established Church,^® but they longed for reformation, 
within it. They regarded the^^ forms and ceremonies 
of the Church in a large part^i as idolatrous, and claimed 
the right to worship God according^^ to the dictates of 
their own conscience. So they banded-^ themselves to- 
gether, with William Brewster as their pastor; but they^* 
were not long allowed to worship in peace. 

King James,25 who then ruled, declared loudly and 
threateningly that he would^^ make them "conform,*' 
or he would '^harry them out of^^ the land, or do worse.'^ 
It was then they decided^^ to leave England. 

To Amsterdam, in Holland, they went in^® 1608, 
after several attempts in which they^^ were frustrated. 
Here they found two Churches of English refugees.^* 
These Churches were involved in strife, and ks the Pil- 
grims^^ desired peace they decided to move again, this 
time to33 Leyden on the Rhine, thirty miles from Am- 
sterdam. 

Here they®* lived about twelve years, but found it a 
hard place^^ to obtain even the common comforts of 
life. The Pilgrims^® also felt that they, or at least their 
children, might^^ lose the English language, and the 
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very name of Englishes to which they clung through all 
their sufferings and persecutions.^^ They could not 
bear the idea of their descendants becoming*^ Dutch, 
and so, after prayerful consideration, they determined to 
once*^ more become wanderers, and find a home in 
America. On*^ September 16, 1620, one hundred and 
two*3 Pilgrims embarked on the Mayflower', but it was 
not until^* December 20 that they finally landed on 
Plymouth Eock. Were*^ they not indeed Pilgrims? 

For the true meaning of the**^ word pilgrim is a 
traveler or wanderer, especially one who"*^ travels to 
visit some holy place, and although their destination^^ 
could not claim that distinction, yet the purpose of 
their^® wanderings was a holy one. They came as Chris- 
tians, lived^<> as Christians, and they planted their holy 
principles as a^^ rich inheritance to their posterity. 
From that time to the^^ present they have been known 
in history as our Pilgrim^^ Fathers, and from them the 
Congregational religion took root. 

Somewhat^* different in their origin and character 
were the Puritan settlements^^ at Salem and Boston. 
These emigrants were not Separatists from^^ the Church 
of England, but more conservative Puritans who de- 
sired^*^ many ecclesiastical changes which they could 
not obtain at home.^^ They were first called Puritans 
in derision, because they were^® always calling for a 
simpler, purer form of worship, and^^ insisting on a 
stricter, purer life. 

They wished to follow,®* as far as possible, the pure 
Word of God. Hence^^ the name Puritan. Eeligion 
was with the Puritan a stem,®^ terrible, and ever-present 
reality. Macaulay says: "The extreme Puritan®* was at 
once kno\\ii frojn other men by his gait,®^ garb, his lank 
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hair, the sour solemnity of his face,®® the upturned 
whites of his eyes, his nasal twang, and,®^ above all, by 
his peculiar dialect/^ 

In 1628 a colony of two hundred Puritans settled 
in Salem.®® The meaning of the word Salem is peace, 
and it''^ was because of their being able peacefully to 
settle^^ a stem difficulty which beset them soon after 
their arrival, thaf^^ they named the place Salem. In 
1630,*^^ another large body of Puritans settled in Bos- 
ton. Both these^* colonies belonged to a higher class 
socially than the Pilgrims,^^ there being among them 
merchants, lawyers, Oxford scholars and divines,^® as 
well as many landed farmers. 

The Puritans were not*^^ as tolerant of people with 
different views from theirs as^® the Pilgrims were. 
Boger Williams, the founder of Providence, because^® 
of his different religious views was banished from among 
them,®® though in their favor it should be added that 
he®^ gave them great provocation. 

But with the Plymouth Pilgrims where®^ he dwelt 
for some time he had no trouble. It®^ was the Puritans 
who founded Harvard College, naming it in®* honor of 
John Harvard, who gave it a generous donation®^ of 
money and books. The combination of the Pilgrims 
and®® Puritans was a question of time. The two bodies 
differed®^ essentially. The Plymouth men had no royal 
authority, were without®® a charter, were outside of the 
Church of England, and®® rejoiced in their independ- 
ence. The men of Massachusetts Bay were®® a political 
body, they carried a charter from Charles I,®^ and had 
great authority. 

They professed strong attachment to the®^ king, but 
enjoyed the liberty of an ocean between them.®® The 
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question arose, how would these two colonies blend? 
But®* it was accomplished; first, by coming together to 
choose rulers®^ and frame laws; then a general court was 
established, which®® superintended both town and 
Church affairs. 

And so the Pilgrims®^ and Puritans made and built 
up New England, and in®^ spite of some grave errors 
and harshness on their part®® they have left behind them 
a name which all reverence.^^^^ 

— S. Isabel Whitney, 
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THE POWEES OF ELOQUENCE. 

Amidst the profusion of interesting and brilliant 
objects in this^ assembly, should the speaker be able to 
engage the attention^ of a few eyes and a few ears, he 
will^ esteem his reception flattering. To another is al- 
lotted the pleasing* task of closing the evening with 
remarks on female education.^ It is mine to recommend 
the powers of eloquence, and® to show the influence 
which it justly challenges over the^ senses, passions, 
and understandings of mankind. 

Eloquence consists in a^ capacity of expressing by 
the voice, attitude, gesture, and countenance,® the emo- 
tions of the heart. To this art, Demosthenes and^^^ 
Cicero owe their immortality; by this the great Earl 
of^i Chatham gained his celebrity; and to this are the 
great^^ politicians now in Europe indebted for their 
distinction. Eloquent men*^ begin to be heard with 
attention in our Congress; pulpit^* orators gain crowds, 
and eloquent lawyers gain causes. 

e 
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When the^^ enlightened statesman is discussing the 
interests of a country on^® which are grafted his for- 
tune, fame, and life, he must^*^ be eloquent. When a 
general harangues a brave soldiery at^® the eve of a 
battle on which depend their liberties^® and lives, he 
must be eloquent. When the compassionate lawyer,^^ 
without hope of reward, advocates the cause of the 
suffering2i widow or injured orphan, he must be elo- 
quent. 

May we22 ^qw look back and trace the progress and 
influence of^^ eloquence on different subjects, and at 
various periods? How do^^ we feel its power when we 
hear David expressing the^^ appearing of the Highest! 
"He bowed the heavens also, and^^ came down, and dark- 
ness was under his feet; he rode^^ upon a cherub, and 
did fly, and he was scenes upon the wings of the wind/^ 
Who can hear, without^^ emotion, the sublime elo- 
quence of the prophet Isaiah when he^^ announces the 
future glory of the Church? 'Violence shall no^* more 
be heard in thy land; wasting nor destruction within^^ 
thy borders; but thou shalt call thy walls salvation and^^ 
thy gates praise." . . . 

Among themes less interesting, is there one^* on 
which these powers have been unsuccessfully employed? 
We read^^ how the eloquence of one man governed all 
hearts in^® Greece, and how astonishing was its effect 
from the immortal^^ orator of Eome. All civilized na- 
tions can furnish facts and^^ arguments on this subject. 
Wherever arts and sciences have found^® a residence, 
oratory has been a sure attendant. . . . 

Our ears'*^ have heard what wonders have been 
wrought in United America."*^ Our eyes see its present 
happy situation. After many toils*^ and convulsions. 
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we at length find ourselves safe on the*^ top of Nebo, 
and our Moses yet alive at the*^ head of our rulers. 
Hence we look forward to the*^ flattering prospects of 
futurity. Our orators and poets have announced*^ 
blessed things in the latter days. Our prophets have 
taught*^ us to expect the reality of golden dreams. The 
leaves^® of our future history are gilded, and the pages 
are*® left to be filled up with the actions of a^^ long 
list of unambitious Caesars. 

We see schools, academies, and^^ colleges, opening 
their treasures to every family; we are taught^^ that re- 
ligion, liberty, and science are constellations in the heav- 
ens,^^ which, amidst the revolutions of empires, visit 
in succession alP* the kingdoms and people of the 
earth. 

We see one'*^ half of the world involved in darkness 
and oblivious sleep,^® while the other is enjoying the 
blessings of day and^'^ of vigilant industry. The day of 
American glory has at*^® length dawned. No more shall 
meteors of the air and^® insects with gilded wings lead 
astray the benighted traveler, nor®<> the bleaking buz- 
zards of the night triumph over the bird®^ of Jove. 
Prejudice, ignorance, and tyranny are flying on the®^ 
wings of the wind. While this day is ours, let®^ us be 
up and doing. . . . 

This subject, itself so full®* of eloquence, is also full 
of instruction and argument. Whatever®*^ elevates the 
dignity of our natures and extends our views,®® teaches 
us to live; daily to improve our minds, daily®^ to better 
our hearts. May the daughters of America wear®^ their 
charms as attendants on their virtue, the satellites of®® 
their innocence, and the ornament of their sex! May 
her^® sons early learn the principles of honor, honesty. 
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diligence, and*^* patriotism; and when called to leave 
these happy seats, where'^^ care is a stranger and where 
learning is a free'^^gift, be prepared for the burden and 
heat of the''* day, and ever prove as a munition of rocks 
to''** their country I''^^ 

— Extract from an Oration delivered in Boston in 
1791. 



Vo. 88. 1366 Wordi. Average 1.52. 

CALIFOENIA THE PEEKLESS. 

The name California has always shone in the eyes 
of^ the worid with peculiar luster. The first mention 
of it^ to many ears was coupled with a promise to satisfy^ 
the most absorbing desire of mankind. A land of gold;* 
not a grain of gold at the bottom of a'^ crucible of toil 
and self-denial, but gold in stones,® in running brooks, 
in everything. Even dreams of gold have'' led mankind 
through vales of poetry, across the border lands® of ro- 
mance, and out upon fields of conquest. California 
gave® not a dream but a reality, and at less price*® than 
the race has paid for dreams. Ophir and El** Dorado 
were plucked from the haze of fable, and located^^ upon 
the map of California. Out of obscurity profound the*^ 
land became immediately famous throughout the world. 
Prom every sea** came the Argonauts. 

Their deeds and experiences were of absorbing*** in- 
terest everywhere. And the results of their venture 
and enterprise*® were unique and varied, and wide- 
reaching, too, for in*'' exalting their own fortimes they 
depressed the standard of values*® of a world. The 
glamour of the gold days gave*® California world-wide 
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fame. The announcement of other unique and^^ grand 
possessions soon added to her repute. 

No region of^i the earth has ever been so kindly 
thought of, or22 so earnestly yearned for. None has 
ever answered so fuUy^s the greatest anticipations. 
None has been able in four decades^* to develop four 
distinct lines of wealth, each seeming greater^^ than its 
predecessor, and to retain them all in its^o fifth decade 
as co-factors in its prosperity. Gold, animal products,^^ 
wheat, fruit, each in turn has made California great in^s 
the eyes of the world. Such a land is the^o pride of the 
world; a land thus endowed is exceptionally^^ blessed 
by the Creator. 

The climate of California is more^^ precious to the 
Califomian than his wealth. Most residents have^^ a 
consciousness of this, which is axiomatic. If others 
need^s proof, it is found in the experience of those who^* 
have gone forth to seek greater success in more popu- 
lous^** centers. All the world may be the place for 
business,^^ but California 's the place to live. The thou- 
sands who have^^ here exchanged weakness for strength, 
and twisted into strong cords^® life threads which had 
well-nigh broken, are also living^^ witnesses of the boon 
of California residence. A year where*^ all days, except 
a few of actual rainfall, are suited*^ to out-door work; 
where, except at great altitudes, the*^ ground is never 
frozen nor snow-clad beyond the reach*^ of an hour of 
sunshine, and even this but seldom;** where all save 
the most tender plants are untouched of**> frost; where 
some deciduous trees become evergreen and some an- 
nuals*® perennial; where every month of the year has 
its own*''^ fruit and vegetables in the house-garden, — 
such are some*® of the joys of California life. This is 
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indeed the^® land where spring does not linger in the 
lap of^^ winter, for a California winter is too weak to 
hold^i so buxom a lass. 

It is difficult to tell where^^ California autumn ends 
and spring begins. The orchard fruits are^^ still red 
and golden while the new grass shoots up^* beneath the 
trees, and the winter pruner regales himself upon^^ the 
rich clusters of grapes which are still clinging to^® the 
vines. These fruits, too, may still be in the^'^ air while 
the orange, the great spring fruit, ripens for^^ the 
Christmas table. 

The last rose of summer loses her^^ melancholy in 
the company of the gorgeous chrysanthemums, and the<^^ 
late chrysanthemums get the first kiss from the spring 
roses.^i Surely if the poet seek a land where autumn 
and^2 spring join hands to banish winter, that land is 
California.^3 But this fact is not merely of sanitary 
and sentimental®* account. The length of the Cali- 
fornia growing season is the®^ secret of the early and 
great productiveness of our trees,®® the precocity of our 
animals, and the weight of their®'^ products. The plant 
has three quarters of the year for®^ active growth. The 
animal demands but a minimum requirement of®^ nu- 
tritive material for maintaining its bodily heat. The 
enterprising man*^^ passes no time in enforced idleness, 
and but little in*^^ labors which are protective and not 
productive. In wintry climates'^^ \\^ takes all summer 
to get enough food to exist^^ through winter, and win- 
ter is but weary watching and waiting*^* for the spring- 
time. The great growth and productiveness of^* Cali- 
fornia's animal and vegetable life is but the natural 
result*^® of embracing a great opportunity. 

The profusion of flowers is^''^ one of the charms of 
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California. Nowhere, probably, is the"^® flower-grower 
so richly recompensed for his care and labor,*^^ and no- 
where is floral taste so richly gratified. 

The well-8<^kept garden is, in fact, a perpetual de* 
light, and the®^ sky of California is sufficient covering 
for many growths which®^ in other parts of the country 
are closely housed. 

But^^ it is the wild flower which pleases the poet, 
and®* in her wild flowers California can rest her claim 
for®5 eminence. There are few spots where soft per- 
petual showers can®® be provided, but the wealth of the 
California flora, and®'' its marvelous adaptation to local 
conditions are common but very®® interesting facts. 
Judge, if you please, by the splendor of®^ individual 
growths, or by profusion, or by expanse of floraP^ car- 
peting upon the plains or hillsides, or by the perfume®^ 
which fills the air, and the verdict, upon the testimony®^ 
of disinterested travelers, will be a tribute to the gran- 
deur,®® beauty, and variety of this most entrancing re- 
source of California.®* 

The peerlessly clear air of an arid region is one®' of 
the first observations of the new comer. It is®® marvel- 
ous that the decrease of aqueous vapor (a material so®*^ 
tenuous that, like the wind, its presence is only discern- 
ible®® by its effects) should so increase the power of 
human®® vision that remote objects seem near at hand. 
Plenty are*®® the yarns of tender-feet who have under- 
taken seemingly short*®* walks to landscape points and 
have returned exhausted, crying that*®^ the farther they 
walked the farther away the object sped.*®® It is this, 
clear air which gives the sunshine greater*®* power in 
the perfection of our fruits, and in other*®** services it 
renders vegetation. 
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It is this clear, dry air^^^ which enables mankind to 
withstand the upper stories of the^^*^ thermometer, be- 
cause dry air does not prostrate or depress the^^* animal 
organism as does a heated, moist atmosphere. 

For this^^® reason sunstrokes, even in an interior 
valley, are almost unknown,^ ^^ for the heat does not 
render field work particularly exhausting.^ 

Most of the few cases of prostration are traceable 
to^^^ defect or weakness, either physical or moral, in the 
individual,^ ^3 rather than to the weaker conditions. The 
same air which^^* gives us safety in outdoor work in a 
gloriousi^*^ sunshine, also gives to the light of the moon 
peculiarly ^ brilliance. The moonlight landscape in the 
interior of California,!!"^ in valley and upon mountain, 
is entrancing. Seas of light flooding!!^ everything, so 
clear and yet' so soft and so generous,!^® bestowing beau- 
ties upon all objects and kindly concealing defects, 
it! 20 is little wonder that mankind, always partial to 
moonlight, should^^i go into ecstasies over the silvery 
nights as well as^^s the golden days of California. 

What power could conceive and^^a produce so mag- 
nificent a piece of world-building save^^* the Omni- 
present Creator. The power then which wrought our 
land! 25 dwells in it. And as California is one of the!*® 
latest lands to rise from the embrace of old ocean,!*^ 
why should not the Creator be most partial to his!*^ 
newest work? Apparently the land holds the combi- 
nation of the!2» i^est in two zones, and escapes the ills 
of both.! 8^ jt boasts the fittest natural conditions for 
human life and!^! happiness. It rests with man whether 
so rich a heritage!^* ghall be fitly appreciated and re- 
garded. Our people should be!^^ the most intelligent, 
the most moral, the most religious in!^* the world. 
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With each individual rests the responsibility of se- 
curingi^^ this result. Upon the free agency of the in- 
dividual depends^^^ the nobility of the land.^^®^ 

— Pacific Rural Press. 



Ho. 84. 723 Words. Average 1.58. 

THE EED CKOSS. 

On June 24, 1859, M. Henri* Dunant, a member of 
the Society of Public Unity in^ Switzerland, witnessed 
the battle of Solferino in Italy. 

He was^ horror-stricken at the suffering of the 
wounded and dying* who lay upon that bloody field 
for days without medical^ aid. 

He conceived and put forth a plan for uniting^ the 
governments of the world in an international compact 
which"^ should afford protection to all; civil aid upon 
the battles-fields thus assisting military medical work, 
and greatly reducing suffering® and loss of life. 

M. Dunant's ideas were approved by*^ his society 
and by the Swiss Federal Council, so a** conference of 
all nations was called together at Geneva in*^ October, 
1863, which was followed by the*^ Geneva Convention 
of August, 1864, at which** the treaty which bears its 
name was created. This treaty*^ was at once signed 
by sixteen of the leading nations,*® which number has 
since been increased to forty. This constitutes* "^ what 
is known as the treaty of the Eed Cross,*® which opened 
the ranks of the armies for the direct*® aid of the 
people for the sick and wounded. By2<> this treaty 
all sanitary supplies are neutral; ambulances, nurses, 
and^* surgeons bearing the sign of the Eed Cross are 
neutral,22 and are guaranteed immunity from harm; 
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also all sick and^^ wounded are neutral, and can even 
be cared for between^* the lines of battle. Aid is ex- 
tended to friend and^^ foe alike. Preparations are made 
in time of peace, and^^ nations not at war may con- 
tribute to the aid of ^^ those who are. To prevent fraud, 
members and agents going^^ to the seat of war must 
have their badges vised^® by the Central Commission 
and by one of the belligerents.^^ 

This was the largest treaty ever entered into. It 
has^i been subscribed to by forty or more nations. They 
have^2 bound themselves to regard all sick or wounded 
persons in^^ the time of war as neutral, and to care 
for^* one another's disabled as they do for their own. 
A^^ sick or wounded soldier, to whatever army he may 
belong,36 into whatever hands he may fall, is a Red 
Cross^"^ subject, and is tenderly cared for. The Eed 
Cross is^® broader than Christianity itself, because it 
has neither prejudice nor^® bounds. Christian, Pagan, 
or Mohammedan are the same in the*^ eyes of the 
Eed Cross. 

lliss Clara Barton is more** generally known in 
connection with Red-Cross work than any*^ other 
woman. 

In 1869 she was sent*^ abroad by her physicians to 
remain for three years. Being** in Switzerland during 
the Franco-German war, she was drawn*^ into the move- 
ment of giving aid to the wounded, sick,*^ and dying 
on the battlefields. There she saw the beneficent*'^ 
workings of the Red Cross. She saw and contrasted 
it*® with all the horrible suffering on the battlefields 
of our*® civil war. Our government had been invited 
to send delegates^^ to the Geneva convention of 1864. 

Fortunately^^ President Garfield lived long enough 
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to hear the plea of^^ ^{^^ Barton and to approve it, and 
the American NationaP^ Branch of the Eed Cross re- 
ceived national recognition. Its presidency^* was ten- 
dered to President Garfield, but he declined in favor*^ 
of Miss Barton. The convention asked the privilege 
of adopting^® as an emblem the national flag of Switzer- 
land, a white^^ Greek cross on a red ground, only re- 
versing the colors,^^ that is, a red Greek cross on a 
white ground,^® and the request was granted. There 
is no other military®^^ hospital flag in all the forty 
nations. The nations of®* Europe have taken measures 
to prevent the lawless use of®^ ^he symbol. 

In Turkey the Red Cross emblem found its®^ first 
obstruction. The Turks regarded it from a religious 
point®* of view, and so strong was their prejudice that 
sfi^ red crescent had to be substituted by that society. 

Some®® time ago the United States Ked Cross 
Branch asked that®' it might be permitted to act as 
relief agents in®® times of national disaster, and this 
was granted by the®® ratifying congress at Berne, and 
is known as the American^® Amendment. I sincerely 
hope that the time will come when"'* the only use of 
the Red Cross Society will be^^ under this amend- 
mentJ28 — Arthur Edwin Whitney. 



Ho. 86. 718 Words. Average 1.68. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

Onoe admit the rightfulness of establishing the pub- 
lic school, and^ there is logically no line at which to 
stop, until^ all that is necessary to a school, and which 
properly* pertains to a school, has been provided at 
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public expense.* Why furnish the site, the honse^ the 
teacher, the training-^^school in which to educate the 
teacher, the machinery of® supervision, all at public ex- 
pense, and then strain at the*^ gnat of text-books? The 
sense of private ownership has® a value in education; but 
modem life abounds on every® hand in opportunities 
to cultivate it, and it is no^^ less true that the sense 
of community interest, of civic^^ ownership, and a 
due regard and care for public property^^ should 
be inculcated. There is no fear that the notion^* 
of private property will languish for lack of nurture. 
The** selJSshness of human nature will take care of 
that, without*** special training in the school to that 
end. The very*® same argument was formerly used 
against the free-school system*'^ itself; and in some 
states the public school was at*® first only partly fre^ 
being supported in part by tuition.*® The payment of 
a moderate tuition fee was thought to-^ foster the 
"manly spirit of independence" which it is now^* 
thought will be inculcated by the individual ownership 
of a22 spelling-book. In those days there were other 
things also^s contributed by individuals. The fuel was 
often supplied in that^* way; each pupil **found him* 
self" with chalk, also with pens,^^ pencils, ink, and 
paper. We do not remember that manly^® aspirations 
were engendered by these things; on the contrary, they^ 
were a constant source of petty annoyance, inconven- 
ience, and sometimes^® jealousy. 

The furnishing of text-books at public expense is^ 
not an untried experiment; it has been in successful 
operation®^ for a quarter of a century, and nowhere has 
any®* disposition been shown to abandon the plan when 
once adopted,®^ nor to extend the principle of state 
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socialism, on which^^ our public schools are founded, 
beyond the legitimate field of^* things which specifically 
pertain to the school as a school,^^ nor is any new legal 
machinery needed to introduce the^® free text-book sys- 
tem. In Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Dela- 
ware,^^ Nebraska, Khode Island, Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
Vermont, and New Jersey, boards^^ are required by law 
to furnish free text-books; in^o Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
Maryland, Colorado, Michigan, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and*^ North Dakota they are authorized, in 
their discretion, to buy*^ the books at public expense. 
It is asked. How does^^ the proposition to force A to 
buy books for B's*^ children tally with the principle 
of justice and equity? Perfectly.** If a blind man has 
property he is taxed for*^ lighting the street; tax for 
highways and bridges is not*^ levied on those only who 
use them; a man may**^ have conscientious scruples 
against war and the reading of fiction,*^ but he must 
help support the army and the public*® library. If 
these things are undertaken for the public good,^^ 
much more is the community justified in maintaining 
public schools.*^^ 

Milwaukee and Chicago raise annually many thou- 
sands of dollars for52 i\^q maintenance of schools in less 
wealthy counties hundreds of^^ miles away from those 
cities. This does not wrench the*** principles of equity in 
the slightest degree, for the wealth^^ of the whole state 
is responsible for the education of^^ the children of the 
whole state. The selfish interests of^® the wealthy may 
postpone for a little while the complete^^ application of 
the doctrine on which the public school is^® founded; 
but the American people are practically of one mind^^ 
on the subject of free education. The great increase 
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of^^ taxation that would result from the purchase of 
books at® 2 public expense is all moonshine. 

Here are a few facts r^^ The total expense for school- 
books in the United States®* is less than eight million 
dollars a year. The annual®^ expense for school-books 
is less than twelve cents per®® capita of the total popu- 
lation, and less than fifty cents®"^ per capita of pupils 
enrolled. This includes both public and®® private, com- 
mon and high schools. The man who smokes but®^ one 
ten-cent cigar each week spends for cigars more'^^ than 
ten times as much as it takes on the'^^ average to provide 
a child with text-books.'^^® 

— S. Y. Gillan, in the Western Teacher. 



No. 8G. 540 Wordi. Average 1.68. 

LITERATUKE AND MORALS. 

In contemplating the lives of many distinguished 
literary men, one^ cannot but note how little influence 
their theory of life,^ as expressed in their books, had 
upon their conduct of^ life. It is most creditable to 
human nature that people* try to excuse or apologize 
for the shortcomings of the^ great men who have given 
them pleasure, and it is® also something to be thankful 
for, that very many oP the great literary artists have 
lived pure and noble lives.® But there does seem to be 
something of a conflict® between imaginative work and 
simple morality. In one of the^^ letters of Frederick 
Robertson, discussing the question of theater-going,^* he 
gave expression to what seems to be a profound* ^ truth. 
He condemned constant theater-going, not on the nar- 
ro^ia Puritanical grounds with which we are unfortu- 
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nately so familiar, but^* on the basis of what seems to be 
a true^** psychology. He argued that aspiration, in 
order to have a^^ good influence upon a man, ought to 
flower into action,^ ^ or at least that the man with the 
aspiration should^^ make some attempt to live up to it. 
If this^® is true, it follows that when we can get our^o 
aspirations gratified fully in some other way than by 
realizing^i them in our own lives, we are in danger of^^ 
moral and spiritual deterioration. This is just what 
happens at^^ the theater, and we leave even feeling that 
we ourselves^* have in some way contributed to the 
result which we^** applaud. We have won a victory with- 
out doing any fighting^^ ourselves. This same prin- 
ciple holds in literature. 

The man who^^ writes great novels lives in his char- 
acters. To his mind^s they are independent beings hav- 
ing a life of their own.^® There are instances where men 
liave seemed to try to^^ satisfy their unfulfilled long- 
ings after righteousness by the creation of^^ splendid 
characters in fiction. In some way they have felt*^ that 
they could pay their debts to the world in^^ this way. 
The explanation we have given seems reasonable, and^* 
in accordance with what we know of human nature; 
yet^^ we frequently hear it spoken of as something un- 
accountable that^® bad men should write good books, 
even emphasizing the very^"^ qualities in which they 
themselves were pitifully deficient. Poets and^® novel 
writers are compelled to play with their feelings, and^* 
to expose the innermost recesses of their own souls. 
Browning*® protested against this, declared that he kept 
his work outside*^ of himself, and insisted that he be 
judged by his*^ work; all of which is sound from a 
moral if*^ not wholly so from an artistic point of view. 
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Yet** it is extremely difficult, if not altogether impos- 
sible, for a*** man to write what is not in him. There- 
fore our*® authors must be, to a certain extent, on 
parade. However,*''^ all that is said upon this subject 
must be said*® with large reservations. 

Even Eobertson^s theory must not be driven*^ too 
hard. We are dealing with tendencies, and tendencies 
are^^ subject to correcting influences which we cannot 
always measure or^^ discern. Yet after all deductions 
are made, there is enough^^ j^f^ ^q account for any in- 
consistency between the revelation of'^ a man in his 
books and that in his life.^*^ — Public Opinion, 



Ho. 87. 910 Words. Average L53. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEUDGEKY. 

A GOOD deal of attention is being paid, just at^' 
present, to the question of the influence upon the in- 
dividuaP of what we commonly consider the lower oc- 
cupations of life.^ In certain kinds of work we find 
a decided tendency* toward the deadening of those in- 
stincts in man which would^ naturally urge him to 
progress. Among the peasantr}^ in portions® of Europe 
we find the level of the class lowered'^ by the lack of 
impetus to change. The passage of^ generations has 
increased the tendency to acquiescence. Year after 
year® of the same dull routine, without any ideal to 
lighten^ ^ the inner life, day after day of struggle for 
a^i bare existence, has not only affected the individual, 
but hasi2 prepared a terrible inheritance for those yet 
to come. The^^ history of the lower classes in France 
during the last^* century shows how their condition 
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continned to gain more and^^ more momentum. This 
meant that year by year a greater^® power was neces- 
sary to start the change, but once begun,^''^ the advance 
was irresistible. 

It has often been suggested that^® the man who has 
been coarsened by drudgery has reached^® his present 
state, and continues there, because he is without^o 
chances which are due to him as a man. Philanthropy^^ 
steps up to him and offers the advantages deemed his22 
right. 

The success of this method is claimed on the^^ evi- 
dence of cases where the object of interest has climbed^^ 
to a higher station in life. A failure to fit^^ into the 
new surroundings is always branded as base ingrati- 
tude.2« This principle is wrong, and the favorable re- 
sults proceed from^^ other elements which enter into 
the new relations. Of itself ^^ the change of surround- 
ings is utterly insufficient to change the^® nature of 
man. Under certain conditions the new surroundings 
will^o make the desired change possible, and these con- 
ditions must be^* examined and understood before our 
formulated methods can avail to^^ radically modify 
existing conditions. We find cases where the Indian^^ 
who has been educated in our learning and surrounded 
with^* the highest advantages, lapses back suddenly into 
his bloodthirsty habits.^^ 

There is no power in increased knowledge and im- 
proved surroundings^® to do more than adapt previ- 
ously-formed habits and accomplishments^'^ to the new 
method of living and the higher strata^® of society. 
Taken by itself education will not change anything^® 
but the outside, nor will environment. A man may 
be*^ forced by public opinion, in a new place of resi- 
10 
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dence/^ to give up certain habits which he has formed 
elsewhere/2 but he is exactly the same man as before. 

All*3 the world over, there are peasants, mechanics, 
traveling men, railroad"^* men, who are broken in spirit 
because of the narrowness^^ of their lives and the con- 
tracted horizon of their vision^^ and their society. 
Again, we find men in the same*"^ lines of work who are 
not in the least disheartened^^ and crushed. The ex- 
ternal conditions are the same; the differenced^ is within. 
We may rejoice that there are not a^^ few, even in the 
lowest grades of world-service, who^^ have in their lives 
something higher than the material grime^^ a^d dust 
of their ceaseless and changeless toil. When a^^ man 
or a boy is taken from a life of^^ drudgery and placed 
in new and clean surroundings, if he^^ drop off the de- 
ceit and dishonesty of a past career,^® it is not because 
of the new light and warmth^'' without, but because of 
a new light and warmth within.^^ The solution of the 
social problem of to-day lies^^ in the study of the heart 
of man and not^^ in the study of his surroundings. 
When we can find^i how to reach within and set forces 
to work which^2 ^yill give him new ideals or often ideals 
where there^^ were none before, then we can help him 
by our®^ attention to his surroundings. Often external 
changes may waken the^^ needed desires, but we must 
study these external elements in®^ the light of the inner 
nature of the man and^^ not in themselves. 

There have been many times in years®® past when 
those who were beneath have risen to right®® their 
wrongs when the drudgery became too severe. Anarchy 
followed*^® inevitably. In breaking the bonds that 
galled them, bonds often*^^ of their own forging, they 
destroyed forms of government wbich'^^ they did not 
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understand, being utterly ignorant of where the^^ cause 
of their condition lay. To-day we realize that,^* 
through ignorance, a multitude of our human brothers 
are dwarfing^^ their intellects, stultifying their God- 
given powers, and missing the''® happiness that might 
aboTmd. Never was there a better opportunity"'^ for us 
who are above to anticipate the ill-aimed^® and destruc- 
tive efforts of those below and help them, rather''® than 
strive to repress by force the uprising wliich, iP^ it 
comes, will be terrible in its destruction. 

There is^^ a philosophy of drudgery on the prin- 
ciple of which all^2 Ij^^q theories must rest. The rise 
of sociology as efi^ science has been wonderful in its 
rapidity, and thus it®^ has dazzled many an eye. So 
few mental microscopes are^^ so delicately adjusted to 
view that subject, that its relations®^ are neglected. 
Sociology should be related to the philosophy of^'' char- 
acter as psychology is to pure philosophy. We see 
clearly®® the effect of drudgery upon character. 

Wlien we can know®® the reasons and can see where 
the difficulty lies, then®® we can formulate the correct 
plans, for modifying present conditions.®^®. 

— Henry Nelson Bullard. 



Ho. 88. 192 Words. Average 1.58. 

FOUNDATIONS. 

Laying the foundations is usually the costliest and 
most important^ work in the building of any structure. 
This work is^ commonly below the surface and out of 
sight. It attracts^ comparatively little attention, and 
it makes small show in proportion* to the finished super- 
structure; yet it is worth relatively more' than all the 
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remainder. Without the expensive and tedious work^ 
of foundation-laying underground, any superetructure 
of the loftiest spire/ or tower, or pier, or station, or 
warehouse, or mansion,® in man's sight, has no sure 
stability for its permanent^ use. Foundation-laying 
often costs more and takes longer than^^ all the rest 
of the showiest building, yet this time^^ and expense are 
well laid out. 

As it is wity^ other structures, so it is with man's 
physical, intellectual, and*^ moral structure; its perma- 
nent value depends on its foundations. Any^* man who 
has aught to show worth praising has surely^ ^ been at 
work on it below the surface and out^® of sight, as a 
basis of the best that is^'' now apparent. Here is en- 
couragement for those who toil below^® the surface on 
what the world can never see or^® do without.^ ^^ 

— John D. Wattles. 



Ho. 89. 803 Words. Average 1.64. 

THE PILGEIMS' FIEST THANKSGIVINa. 

The idea of thanksgiving is as old as the human^ 
race. It is a part of natural religion. In connection^ 
with the fruits of the earth, the thanksgiving festival 
has' been celebrated from remotest antiquity. Under 
the Hebrew dispensation, thanksgiving^ was observed 
as The Feast of Tabernacles, or The Ingathering/'^ 
Under Queen Elizabeth it was expressly ordered that on 
thanksgiving^ day no servile labor should be performed, 
and severe penalties'' were attached to the violation of 
the order. In the^ sixteenth century Thanksgiving en- 
tered into Rogation day, and it was® ordered that thanks 
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should be offered for the increase and^^ abundance of 
fruits upon the face of the earth. 

Such^^ was the state of things in England. Indeed, 
just before^ 2 the Plymouth colonists came over, the 
special thanksgiving had been^^ incorporated into the 
prayer-book. The early settlers brought wity* them 
a traditional respect for days of thanksgiving. Never- 
theless false^** ideas on this subject abound, and thanks- 
giving day is popularly^® supposed to have been estab- 
lished first at Plymouth, when in^*^ reality it is an old 
English custom, and not a^^ new one to the Plymouth 
colonists, being even yet observed^® by many of its old 
English forms. The Pilgrims' first^o thanksgiving was 
celebrated early in November of the year 1621. Since 
the time they landed at Plymouth22 they had known no 
day of rest except the sacred^* day of worship. 

Now that the summer was past and^^ the harvest 
ended, they determined to have a period of^' recreation, 
combined with thanksgiving for their many mercies. 
For although^® in the year which had passed since their 
arrival their^^ number had been reduced by death nearly 
one-half, leaving^^ only fifty-seven there, yet these 
stanch old Puritans stiipo felt they had many things 
left to be thankul for.s^ 

Accordingly, Governor William Bradford gave orders 
for the festival, and^^ sent four men out fowling, who 
in one day secured^^ enough game to supply the colony 
for nearly a week,^^ a large proportion of which, was 
the traditional wild turkey .3* An invitation to be pres- 
ent at the feast was sent^*^ to Massasoit, the great Indian 
chief, who responded, bringing with^® him his brother 
Quadiquiana and ninety of his swarthy braves.^'' They 
arrived in the early morning, and announced their pres- 
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ence^® by a succession of startling yells. But early as 
they8» were, the colonists were ready to receive them, 
and they*^ were feasted and entertained for three whole 
days, during which'*^ time they also went hunting and 
brought in five deer^^ ^q ^dd to the larder of their hosts. 
The motley*^ company indulged in a round of amuse- 
ments, which, with their^^ eating and drinking, were 
no doubt carried greatly to excess,*^ but were much 
enjoyed by the red-men. 

The colonists,^® under the leadership of Captain 
Miles Standish, entertained them with*'^ military tactics 
and evolutions, to the great astonishment of the*^ na- 
tives. The women of the colony prepared their meals, 
the*® greatest dinner being on Saturday, the last day 
of the*^^ festival, as it commenced on Thursday. 

Although the kitchens oP^ these homes in the wil- 
derness were sadly lacking in what^^ we of to-day would 
term the most ordinary essentials of^^ cookery, there 
was no lack of appetizing dishes at this*^* great feast. 
The earth, the air, and the water had*^*^ yielded of their 
bountiful supplies, and the good dames and*^^ maiden^ 
had used their skill and ingenuity in setting before*^"^ 
their hungry guests and companions a repast as sumptu- 
ous and*^^ tempting as it was varied and delightful. 
Foremost of alP® were the roast turkeys, prepared by 
Priscilla Mullens, who stuffed®^ them with beech-nuts 
gathered for her by John Alden,^^ who afterwards be- 
came her husband. There were oysters, the gift®^ of the 
Indians, and the first ones ever tasted by®-^ the white 
men; broiled fish and clam chowder, our own^* Rhode 
Island delicacy, besides plum cakes and porridge, and 
an^*^ abundance of wild fruits and nuts. It was the 
time®* of Indian summer, the tables were laid in the 
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open®^ air, and there, in the presence of nature, those 
red-^®faced brethren of the wilderness listened rever* 
ently while Elder Brewster®® rendered thanks to the 
Great Spirit for their mercies and^^ bounties. Indeed, 
religious services formed a large part of every'^^ day's 
program. Each morning and evening the roll of the*^- 
drum called the people together for prayer and thanks- 
giving, and''^ sometimes several hours were spent in 
worship, led by Elder*^* Brewster, for the special trait 
of all the Puritans was''^ their religious nature. 

Thus heartily and prayerfully was inaugurated the^® 
great festival of thanksgiving in New England. For 
nearly two*^*^ centuries it continued to be a peculiarity 
of the Eastem'^s States, but has now become national, 
its annual return finding'^® a welcome all over the coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to^^ the Pacific.^^^ 

— Mrs, Lemuel Whitney, 
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GOLD IN THE OCEAN. 

Seventy-five billion tons of gold lie in the ocean.^ 
This is the conclusion of Prof. Liversidge, of the Uni- 
versity2 of Sydney, after nearly five years of experiment. 
Dr. Wurtz^ read a paper on the subject before the Amer- 
ican Association* for the Advancement of Science as far 
back as 1866. Many persons have laughed outright at 
the^ assertion, others have found it interesting reading 
for a dulF moment, and still others have ascribed to its 
originator imaginative^ powers. Science has not, at 
any time, considered it seriously.® 

Now, however, appears Prof. Liversidge, who says 
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it is true.^^ Moreover, the professor has ascertained to 
a nicety how these^^ seventy-five billion tons of gold 
are distributed in the^^ waters throughout the globe. 
Month after month he confined himself^^ in his labora- 
tory, and there, with his delicate instruments and^* 
faithful chemicals, he wrung the story from the silent 
seas.**^ He obtained specimens of sea water from various 
spots. Friendly^® ship captains brought him jars full 
from near and far.^*^ After his protracted labors, and 
when at last he has^® satisfied himself that he made no 
errors, he thus has^® unbosomed the results in his me- 
moir: 

"The amount of gold^o obtained from sea waters, in 
my experiments must necessarily be^i less than the total 
amount of gold present in the22 water, since it was found 
that known quantities of gold^s chloride solution added 
to distilled and sea waters, and then^* estimated by pre- 
cipitation, scarification, and cupellation, showed a loss, 
and^s sometimes a very considerable one. 

"All evidence is in favor^® of gold being present in 
sea water oflf the IN'ew^'' South Wales coast in the propor- 
tion of about one-half28 to one grain per ton, or in 
round numbers from^^ 130 to 260 tons of gold^^^ per 
cubic mile. 

"This, of course, means an enormous amount^^ for 
the whole of the ocean, the cubic contents of^^ which 
used to be put down at four hundred million^^ cubic 
miles. If gold be uniformly present at the rate** of one 
grain per ton, the total amount would be*^ over one hun- 
dred billion tons of gold.^'*^^ — Pacific Rural Press. 
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WHY YOUNG MEN FAIL. 

Few men in the west are better qualified to speak^ 
of the causes which operate to hinder the success of^ 
young men than is Edward J. Nally, assistant general 
superintendent^ of the postal telegraph company. He 
says: "Lack of concentration* of purpose and energy 
appears to be the main obstacle^ which prevents the 
young men of to-day from ^carrying the® message to 
Garcia,* The man who is paid fifty dollars'^ a month, 
and earns what he gets and no more,® is the man who 
sticks in a fifty-dollar position,* and is not advanced 
on the pay-roll. On the^^ other hand, the employee 
who draws only fifty dollars, but^^ worlds as if he were 
being paid eighty dollars, is*^ invariably the one to be 
chosen for promotion to the*^ eighty-dollar place.'* 

William A. Pinkerton, head of the largest** private 
detective agency, and reputed to be one of the*^ shrewd- 
est analysts of human character this country has ever 
known,*® speaks from a novel and interesting view- 
point of his observations*'' on the most conspicuous 
causes which operate to poison the*® careers of young 
men with the virus of failure: "Vanity*® and the gam- 
bling instinct are responsible for more wrecked careers^® 
than even the ministers of the gospel and the profes- 
sionaPi crusaders would lead the public to believe. 
These two causes^^ often, if not generally, take the 
same methods to accomplish-^ their disastrous results. 
The desire to get money without earning^* it, to get a 
great deal of it in a^*^ short time, and to shine in the 
display of the^® things that money will buy, induces 
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thousands of young men^'^ to speculate or gamble *on 
the side/ *' 

Eoswell Miller, president's of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad, is widely^* recognized as 
one of the leading railway executives of the^^ country. 
He advanced to the head of this system from^^ a sub- 
ordinate position in the service. For this reason his^- 
views of the causes and elements which make for fail- 
ure^3 instead of success in the lives of young men are^^ 
not wholly from the view-point of the large employer;^^ 
he also sees the problem from the side of the^® em- 
ployee: "The time-serving spirit is the ma;n obstacle 
in^^ the race for success with the majority of young 
raen.3s ^ y^py large proportion of employees do their 
work fairly^® well, but betray in a hundred ways the 
fact that*^ they are animated by that worst form of 
conservatism — time^^ -serving. How much genuine, 
spontaneous heart-interest does that man'*^ have in his 
work who has his coat on, and*^ is ready to jump out 
the door of the office*** or shop at thirty seconds after 
five o'clock, or on**^ the tap of the quitting hour? He 
may keep the*^ letter of faithful service, but he betrays 
the lack of^^ its spirit; and the latter is the element 
that counts*® in the eyes of an employer who is looking 
for*® a man who can be relied on to fill a^^ responsible 
place.'^ 

Thomas B. Bryan, ex-president of the World's 
Fair,*^^ lawyer, capitalist, scholar, and man of affairs 
and society, is^^ known as the friend of young men. 
He states his^^ view of the most^ general and potent 
causes of failure^* on the part of young men of to-day 
as follows :^^ "Chief among the causes which bring posi- 
tive failures or a^® disappointing portion of half-suc- 
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cess to thousands of honest strugglers^'^ is vacillation. 
It is also my observation that uniform courtesy*^® — 
kindliness of disposition expressed in graeiousness of 
conduct — contributes, to^^ a larger degree than is gen- 
erally appreciated, to the advancement^^ of the young 
man who fosters this trait. On the®^ other hand, surli- 
ness and even indifference militate against the promo- 
tion®2 of the one who is so unfortunate as to allow®^ 
these repellent forces to influence his relations with 
others. Politeness^* is so easy of acquirement and so 
profitably entertained, that^^ I marvel its cultivation 
receives so little serious attention. Certainly,^^ the fail- 
ure rightly to prize this element of character gives®^ the 
key to many a life failure."^'^'^ 

— Saturday Evening Post. 
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IS OPERA THE LOWEST FORM OF MUSIC? 

It is not a statement that may be made wity antici- 
pation of quick assent, but it is one that wilP be found 
difficult to disprove, that opera is the lowest^ form of 
music. The highest form of music is naturally* one 
in which the laws of musical art find their^ fullest 
demonstration. This form can be only one of absolute^ 
music; that is, music unaccompanied or explained by a 
text.^ The moment an art ceases to be independent, 
self-reliant,® it necessarily steps down from the ideal 
position. This is® most especially the case with music, 
because it is the*^ most dissociated from the outer world. 

Music, as has often^^ been noted, has no natural 
types from which to copy.^^ Nature does not produce 
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a single element of the materials^ ^ employed in the 
structure of music. The whole thing is^* an abstract 
embodiment of the esthetic part of man^s nature/^ an 
embodiment entirely conceived and made by man him- 
self. 

Poetry ,1^ painting, and sculpture find their materials 
outside of themselves. They^*^ are to this extent de- 
pendent arts. Music is absolutely independent.^® Dur- 
ing centuries of its most active growth there was not^^ 
any large or well-defined attempt on the part oP^ its 
makers to transform it into a vehicle for expression.^i 
Pure musical beauty was all that was sought, and it^^ 
was not till composers realized the power of music to^^ 
stir the feelings of the hearers that systematic en- 
deavors began^^looking toward the causation of defined 
emotions. These attempts went^*^ as far as it seemed 
to be possible for them^^ to go in the symphony and 
sonata. The beginning of^'' the composition of pro- 
gram music was a distinct step downward.^® It was a 
step which opened to music a wide^^ and pleasing field, 
but it was away from the perfect^^ purity of the art. 

The high forms of absolute music^^ make serious 
demands upon the intellectual regard of the hearer,^^ 
for they are themselves the results of concentrated in- 
tellectual effort.33 The manifestations of design in 
music are to be sought^* in the structural features of 
a composition. These, in their^^ turn, require of the 
hearer direct attention to the development^^ of the 
thoughts on which the work is founded. In^'' the 
fugue, for instance, the duty of the hearer towards^® 
the composition is almost entirely intellectual. The 
processes of musicaP^ development employed in the 
composition of a fugal piece are*^ such as call for ana- 
lytic thought on the part of*^ the hearer. It is because 
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of these facts that absolute'*^ music appeals almost 
wholly to the truly musical, and the*^ superficial do not 
like it. In the opera most of^* the forms in which it is 
possible to write absolute*^ music are worse than use- 
less. The music must follow the*^ text. It must be- 
come simply a setting. Hence it must**^ sacrifice its 
power of independent development. It cannot reach 
its*® highest forms. Thus the opera is distinctly a low 
form*® of music, for in it music ceases to be supreme,^^ 
to exist for its own sake. It is no longer^^ an end, but 
a means. Why is it, then, that^^ the opera is the most 
influential of all forms of^^ musical production? Al- 
most might this question be answered by saying,^* be- 
cause it is not the highest form. Popularity is never^^ 
associated with the loftiest things in art. To court 
the^^ favor of the multitude art must descend from the 
level^''' of its ideals, and seek to tickle the fancy of^^ 
those who are seeking amusement, and not necessarily 
edification. To*^® meet the demands of these, the in- 
tellectual element in music^^ must be reduced, or at 
least thrown into the background.®^ What, then, is 
to be brought forward? Plainly the power®^ of music 
to awaken emotion. If the listener gets the®^ full 
benefit of the emotional power of the music, he®* is 
stimulated and fascinated. And how is he to miss®^ 
the composer's emotional intent? For the play proceeds 
before his®® eyes; the actions which the composer seeks 
to put into®'' the emotional schedule of his score are 
set forth in®® the text. The story of the music is told 
with®® all the potency of dramatic art, and the listener 
is^^ spared all effort of the imagination. He receives 
to the'^i full all the details for which in absolute music 
he^2 hungers in vain.'^^s 

— W. J. Henderson, in the New York Times. 
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No. 98. 874 Words. Aversgo 1.55. 

JOHN CHINAMAN". 

The expression of the Chinese face in the aggregate 
is^ neither cheerful nor happy. In an acquaintance of 
half a^ dozen years, I can recall only one or two excep- 
tions^ to this rule. There is an abiding consciousness 
of degradation,'* — a secret pain or self-humiliation vis- 
ible in the lines^ of the mouth and eye. Whether it is 
only a^ modification of Turkish gravity, or whether it 
is the dread*^ Valley of the Shadow of the Drug through 
which they^ are continually straying, I cannot say. 
They seldom smile, and^ their laughter is of such an 
extraordinary and sardonic nature,^ ^ — so purely a me- 
chanical spasm, quite independent of any mirthful^ ^ 
attribute, — that to this day I am doubtful whether P^ 
ever saw a Chinaman laugh. 

I have often been struck^^ with the delicate pliability 
of the Chinese expression and taste,^* that might sug- 
gest a broader and deeper criticism than is^^ becoming 
these pages. A Chinaman will adopt the American cos- 
tume,^^ and wear it with a taste of color and detail^'' 
that will surpass those ^^native and to the manner 
born. "18 To look at a Chinese slipper, one might im- 
agine it^^ impossible to shape the original foot to any 
thing less^^ cumbrous and roomy, yet a neater fitting 
boot than that^^ belonging to the Americanized China- 
man is rarely seen on this22 side of the continent. 
When the loose sack or paletot^^ takes the place of his 
brocade blouse, it is worn^^ with a refinement and grace 
that might bring a jealous^^ pang to the exquisite of our 
more refined civilization. 

Pantaloops^^ fall easily and naturally over legs th^t 
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have known unlimited^"^ freedom and bagginess, and 
even garrote collars meet correctly around^^ sun-tanned 
throats. The new expression seldom overflows in 
gaudy 2^ cravats. I will back my Americanized China- 
man against any neophyte^^ of European birth in the 
choice of that article. While^^ in our own state the 
Greaser resists one by one^^ the garments of the north- 
ern invader, and even wears the^^ livery of his con- 
queror with a wild and buttonless freedomj^-^ the China- - 
man, abused and degraded as he is, changes by^^ 
correctly-graded transition to the garments of Christian 
civilization. There^® is but one article of European w-ear 
that he avoids.^^ These Bohemian eyes have never yet 
been pained by the^® spectacle of a tall hat on the head 
of an^o intelligent Chinaman. 

My acquaintance with John has been made up^^ of 
weekly interviews, involving the adjustment of the wash- 
ing accounts,*^ so that I have not been able to study 
his'*^ character from a social point of view, or observe 
him^s in the privacy of the domestic circle. I have 
gathered** enough to justify me in believing him to be 
generally**^ honest, faithful, simple, and painstaking. 
Of his simplicity let me*^ record an instance where a 
sad and civil young Chinaman*^ brought me certain 
shirts with most of the buttons missing,*® and others 
hanging on delusively by a single thread. In*® a mo- 
ment of unguarded irony I informed him that unity^^ 
would at least have been preserved if the buttons were'*^ 
removed altogether. He smiled sadly and went away. 

I thought*^^ I had hurt his feelings, until the next 
week when^^ he brought me my shirts with a look of 
intelligence,^* and the buttons carefully and totally 
^rag^d. At ftapth^r time,*^^ to guard against his general 
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disposition to carry off anything^^ as soiled clothes that 
he might think could hold water,^*^ I requested him to 
always wait until he saw me.^® Coming home late one 
evening, I found the household in^^ great consternation 
over an immovable Celestial who had remained seated®^ 
on the front door-step during the day, sad and^^ sub- 
missive, firm but also patient, and only betraying any 
animation^^ or token of his mission when he saw me 
coming.®^ This same Chinaman evinced some evidences 
of regard for a^"* little girl in the family, who in her 
turn reposed^^ such faith in his intellectual qualities 
as to present him®* with a pretematurally uninteresting 
Sunday-school book, her own property.®"^ This book 
John made a point of carrying ostentatiously with^^ 
him in his weekly visits. It appeared usually on the^^ 
top of the clean clothes, and was sometimes painfully 
clasped^^ outside of the big bundle of soiled linen. 
Whether John^^ believed he unconsciously imbibed 
some spiritual life through its pasteboard'^^ cover, as the 
Prince in the Arabian Nights imbibed the'^^ medicine 
through the handle of the mallet, or whether he'''* wished 
to exhibit a due sense of gratitude, or whether'^^ he 
had nH any pockets, I have never been able to'^® ascer- 
tain. In his turn he would sometimes cut marvelous 
imitation'^'' roses from carrots for his little friend. 

I am inclined^® to think that the few roses strewn 
in John^s path*^® were such scentless imitations. The 
thorns only were real. From®^ the persecutions of the 
young and old of a certain^^ class, his life was a tor- 
ment. I do n't know what®^ was the exact philosophy 
that Confucius taught, but it is®^ to be hoped that poor 
John in his persecution is^* still able to detect the con- 
scious hate and fear with^** which inferiority always re- 
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gards the possibility of even-handed justice,®® and which 
is the keynote to the vulgar clamor about®*^ servile and 
degraded races.®''* — Bret Harte, 
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THE HABIT OF BORROWING. 
In all crusades against evil it is essential to find^ 
out as nearly as possible its primary source. No wrongs- 
doing ever springs up at once, full fledged, in society .^ 
It is usually the gradual growth of certain habits which* 
in their earlier stages were not regarded as of much^ 
importance, and which have crept insidiously into char- 
acter and life® to develop at last into something which 
is fully recognized'' and censured as iniquity. There 
is no more striking example® of this than the many 
forms of dishonesty, which excite^ righteous indigna- 
tion at every fresh reappearance. We are naturally 
and^® justly shocked at the absconding clerk, the de- 
faulting cashier, the^^ faithless trustee; but we rarely 
pause to consider how these^^ unhappy men have come 
to such a pass. It has^^ been no sudden plunge from 
innocence to guilt, but a^* gradual loosening of the 
principles, a slow deterioration of character,^^ that has . 
at length made such crimes possible. While we^^ may 
not be able to trace, step by step, this^^ downward pro- 
cess in any given case, it is safe to^® say that many, 
if not most, of those overt acts^® of dishonesty had 
their root in a loose habit of ^^ borrowing. Now in itself 
borrowing cannot be called a culpable^i act. It is often 
a great convenience. We need a^^ knife, a book, an 
umbrella, perhaps a small sum of^^ money, which we 
cannot easily obtain at once; a friend^* is near and will- 
11 
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ing to lend; we borrow it, use^^ it, and return it 
promptly. So far no wrong has^® been committed. Our 
friend has been glad to oblige us,^^ and we are grateful. 
If the same limits and conditions'^ were always pre- 
served no further evil could ensue; but often'^ these 
limits are gradually extended; we borrow more and 
more^® freely, and become less prompt and careful in 
the return.si Sometimes we seriously infringe another's 
rights, without any intention of^' wrong-doing, simply 
by delay in returning borrowed property. The^^ cour- 
tesy and kindness that lends freely is often sadly im- 
posed^* upon, and compelled to withhold its favors. 
From this habit^^ to that of borrowing sums of money 
on slight occasions^® is not a difficult transition. 

Of course there are times^^ when necessity justifies 
a man in asking a temporary loan,^^ although an ancient 
writer well says, "If thou hast of^^ thy own, borrow not, 
since thou hast no need of*^ it; and if thou hast noth- 
ing, borrow not, because thou*^ will not have means to 
pay.'* But it is not*' usually those who are in the direst 
poverty that are*^ the most inveterate borrowers. It is 
much more frequently those** who allow their desires 
for superfluities to outrun their ability**^ to obtain them, 
that resort to this dangerous and insidious*® practise. 
All such desires grow by what they feed on,**^ and be- 
come more and more exacting, while the strict recti- 
tude*® which cannot brook the long continuance of a 
debt is*® gradually impaired. The victim of such a 
snare finds himself^® increasingly involved in its meshes; 
it becomes ever easier to^^ borrow, ever harder to repay. 

Of course this cannot continue^' forever. People, 
after repeated disappointments, decline to lend with so*^* 
small a chance of return, and he then resorts to*^* darker 
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and more questionable methods of obtaining the means 
to55 gratify desires which have acquired such tyranny 
over him. Temptation^* comes, opportunities arise; he 
thinks he ctm restore what he^*^ takes and avoid detec- 
tion, and perhaps before he realizes what^® he is doing, 
he has committed a crime. It is^® but the culmination 
of a long process, during which self^^-indulgence has 
been fastening its clutch upon him and the*^ principle 
of integrity has been loosening its hold. Shun the*^ 
slavery of debt, and prize above riches or honor that*^ 
independence which owes no man anything but good- 
will.*8® — Philadelphia Ledger, 
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QUICK TEMPER. 

A MATTER not unworthy of remark is the almost 
universal^ claim laid to that supposed-to-be desirable 
possession, sfi quick temper. "I have a frightfully quick 
temper,^^ is an^ assertion often made without any sign 
of regret, rather with'* evident self-complacency. And 
how often, when with the intention^ of saying some- 
thing pleasing, we remark upon the sweetness of® a 
friend's disposition to the friend in person, we are*^ 
met with the reply, "0, you 're quite mistaken; I 'm 
one® of the quickest tempered people in the world!" 
given in® a tone that does not imply modest depre- 
cation of a}^ compliment, but a decided sense of unap- 
preciated merit. Now this*^ willingness — eagerness it 
may even without exaggeration be called — ^to*^ ]yQ con- 
victed of what is acknowledged to be a fault^* strikes 
one as a curious anomaly. No one would answer,** if 
told, "You are very truthful,'' "0 no, I 'm a*^ constant 
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\\2irf nor, if complimented upon consistent attention 
to his^® own business, would respond, "On the con- 
trary, scandal-mongering is^*^ my favorite occupation/' 
At least, no one would give either*® of these answers in 
the serious way in which the*^ claim to the possession 
of a hot temper is made.^^^ 

May there not be underlying this inconsistency and 
explaining it^i a misconception of the real meaning and 
source of a^^ quick temper? To many minds, this un- 
desirable trait seems to^^ be the outcome of many very 
admirable qualities. To be^* hot-tempered means in- 
ferentially, in such mental vocabularies, to be^^ gener- 
ous, large-minded, unselfish, and — after a little lapse 
of2* time — ^forgiving. But I maintain that it means ex- 
actly the^*^ reverse of all these things. If a man be 
quick^s-tempered, if he give way to anger quickly, he 
ifi2» not generous, for he shows no regard for the com- 
fort^® of those aroimd him; he is not unselfish, for it^* 
is safe to say that in nine cases out of^^ ^gn \^{^ fujy 
is kindled by some fancied slight to^^ himself, and is 
allowed to blaze simply as an illumination^* in honor of 
his self-esteem; he is not forgiving,^^ because though 
he may recover quickly from his aberration, and^^ soon 
be perfectly urbane to the whilom victim of it,^'^ the 
restoration is simply forgetfulness, and to forget the 
injury^® inflicted upon another by his own hasty words 
is by^® no means synonymous with forgiveness of in- 
juries he himself may*<^ have received. Last of all, he 
is not large-minded.** 

I am convinced that a quick temper is an unfailing*^ 
indication ol a limited intelligence and a lack of men- 
tal** quickness. If the mind were large enough to grasp 
the** true relations of things, to see how small a point** 
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in the universe this temper-rousing episode occupied, 
and if*^ it could see this quickly, the outburst would be 
averted.**^® — Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE CYNIC. 

The cynic is one who never sees a good quality^ in 
a man, and never fails to see a bad^ one. He is the hu- 
man owl, vigilant in darkness, and^ blind to light. The 
cynic puts all human actions into* only two classes — 
openly bad, and secretly bad. All virtue*^ and gener- 
osity, and disinterestedness are merely the appearance 
of good,® but selfish at the bottom. He holds that no 
man*^ does a good thing except for profit. The effect 
of^ his conversation upon your feelings is to chill and 
sear® them, to send you away sour and morose. His 
criticisms^® and innuendoes fall indiscriminately upon 
every lovely thing, like frost* ^ upon the flowers. If Mr. 
A. is pronounced a religious* ^ man, he will reply: ^TTes, 
on Sundays.^' Mr. B. has** just joined the Church — 
"Certainly, the elections are coming on."** The min- 
ister of the gospel is called an example of*^ diligence — 
it is his trade. Such a man is generous** — of other men's 
money. This man is obliging — to lull*'' suspicion and 
'cheat you. That man is upright — ^because he*® is green. 
Thus his eye strains out every good quality,*® and takes 
in only the bad. To him religion is^o hypocrisy, honesty 
a preparation for fraud, virtue only a want^i of oppor- 
tunity, and undeniable purity, asceticism. The live- 
long day he22 will coolly sit with sneering lip, transfixing 
every character that^* is presented. It is impossible to 
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indulge in such habitual^* severity of opinion upon our 
fellow-men, without injuring the^^ tenderness and deli- 
cacy of our own feelings. 

A man wilP^ be what his most cherished feelings 
are. If he encourage^^ a noble generosity, every feeling 
will be enriched by it.^^ 

Eeject, then, the morbid ambitions of the cynic, or 
else^® cease to call yourself a man.2»« 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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ORIGIlSrALITY. 

It is curious to note how many excellent ideas have* 
failed to bring forth the abundant harvest of good that^ 
might have been expected of them simply because they 
have^ been urged with more zeal than wisdom, and have 
been* quite divorced from some other ideas which they 
needed for^ their full consummation. The excellence 
of originality, for example, is® much and rightly dwelt 
upon. For a man to be*^ himself, not a servile imitation 
of some one else, to^ preserve his originality intact, to 
think his own thoughts, to® utter his own sentiments, to 
live his own life, is*® certainly the noble and manly 
thing to do. And yet,** if he be so possessed with this 
idea that he*^ neglects to draw upon outside sources for^ 
knowledge and inspiration*^ — if he ignores excellencies 
which he does not possess, and** disdains to profit by 
the characters and examples of others* ^ — his life will 
probably be so meager and poor that*® it will hardly be 
worth the living. There is nothing* ^ in literature more 
despicable than plagiarism; yet the author who*® should 
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on this account cease to read, refuse to obtain^® infor- 
mation from trustworthy sources, and decline to ponder 
the thoughts^® of great thinkers, or to observe the style 
of fine^i writers, would soon find that his own volumes 
were deservedly22 left without readers. New thoughts, 
ideas, aims, methods, plans are^^ in the air. Whatever 
is good in them is due^* from every nation who origi- 
nates them to every other, f rom^^ every individual who 
conceives of them to every other. 

What^^folly to reject them because they are not 
original! The^^ question is not. Are they mine or yours 
or some^s one else's? Not are they American or Eng- 
lish, French or^® German, but are they true? Are they 
adapted to our^® needs? True originality, while nobly 
living its own life and^* disdaining to copy that of 
another, is yet thankful for^^ every influence that Helps 
it to ascend and expand just^^ as the healthy plant, 
while retaining all its originality, welcomes^* every sweet 
influence of gentle breeze, inspiring sun and refresh- 
ingss rain^ and grows stronger and larger, more beauti- 
ful and more^® fragrant, while absorbing them into its 
own existence.®*'^ ^^Philadelphia Ledger. 
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TRINITY. 

Man never conceives of aught which the necessities 
of his* nature do not demand. Nor has aught ever been 
conceived^ by the human mind which did not in some 
manner^ satisfy an inner yearning. Can we not find in 
the* very constitution of the human mind, in its laws of '^ 
being and in the analysis of its function of thought,* 
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the inception and primitive basis of this curious doc- 
trine whieh*^ has so long bewildered the theologian and 
baffled the philosopher P^ Is there not a trinity in man, 
and has he® not by the accident and delusion of ex- 
perience projected his^® intuitive apprehension of him- 
self into the realm of the objective?^^ Has not this 
resulted in an erroneous conviction that what*^ ^^g ^j^t 
a necessary concept of his mind was, indeed,^^ an entity 
existing extraneously to himself? 

If we trace the^* gradual steps of self -consciousness, 
we may discern the evolution^ ^ of this mental condition. 
The natural man, the savage, fiyst^^ realized himself as 
form, body, externality. While he was exploring!*^ the 
physical possibilities of earth, while he hunted, fought, 
bewed^s the forest, split the rock, and conquered the 
elements, he*® had not yet acquired time or ability to 
discern aught^*^ in himself but materiality, mass, con- 
figuration, articulating joints and elastic^* muscles. But 
as time slowly rolled by, and the subtle22 forces of civil- 
ization gradually triumphed, when the time for leisure^* 
and contemplation came to him, then awoke the magic 
power^* of his soul, his intellect, and man began to 
think25 and reason. 

That deep, unfathomable reservoir of being, which 
we2« call the soul, whose mysterious depths have never 
yet been^T sounded by the plummet of human knowl- 
edge, gradually sent forth^s its streams of discovery and 
cognition, till man was transformed^® from the grovel- 
ing savage to the divine philosopher. Then were*® 
builded the glorious things of civilization, its cities and 
nations** and continents, magic transformations of un- 
tiring genius. Then followed the*^ scientific conquests 
of the battle-field, the splendors of art,** the glory of 
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literature. The mind, that impalpable something, 
wrought^* from rongh-hewn marble the sculptured 
forms of angels; glowed^^ in luminous ideals that 
breathed upon the living canvas; effloresced^* in the 
poetic imagery of thought; delved into the depths^^ of 
nature's arcana; stole the secrets of the stars, and^® dis- 
solved the mysterious union of the elements, till man 
rose^® from the dank and boggy lowlands of savagery 
to the*® golden heights of pure intelligence. . . 

The man of muscle is** now the man of brain. In- 
vention, machinery, all the instrumentalities*^ of in- 
dustrial progress, swift offspring of the prolific brain 
of*8 man, glorify his habitation of the earth. 

This is the** Golden Age of man's highest external 
attainments, when the ideals*'^ of the soul shine forth . 
in the tangible forms of*® beauty, utility, symmetry, and 
grandeur; when every thought that breathes**^ spurs 
the hoart to action, and every word that bums*® thrills 
a responsive world with inspiring hope. 

This is the*® second stage of man's ascent, when 
^^Science moves but slowly,^® slowly — creeping on from 
point to point." But *is this^* the last stage? There 
is another. The time comes when^^ there bursts upon 
human consciousness a light that never shone^^ on land 
or sea, which does not project upon the^* screen of the 
outer world new visions of wonder and^^ mystery, but 
casts its splendor within and reveals a shoreless^® ocean, 
whose fathomless depths the mind in vain has ever***^ 
sought to sound, whose weird entrancement ever holds 
the contemplative^® spirit in ecstatic rapture. . . . 

This is the third stage, the^® highest, the last on 
earth. This is that state of®® ascent where man cries 
out, in the language of the®* Christian Gnostic: "0 
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Light of lights, Thou whom I have®^ seen from the be- 
ginning, listen to the cry of my®^ repenting. Save me, 
Light, from my thoughts, which are®* evil! Now, 
Light, in the simplicity of my heart,®^ I have followed 
the false brightness which I mistook for*® Thee! De- 
liver my soul from this dark matter, lest P*^ be swal- 
lowed up!^' 

This is the stage when the things®® of matter pass 
away, and the eternities of spirit dawn®® upon the soul. 
Then, from this lofty height, man contemplates^® him- 
self, not only as body, mass, solidity, opaqueness, but 
as^* soul, moving matter, energy, thought, brain activ- 
ity, and anon as'^^ j^q j^al Paraclete, the possessor of 
glorious light, light that^® is supernal, the light of love, 
wisdom, all knowledge, and*^* consciousness of the 
eternal. 

Not one of these three stages^^ Qf human progress 
has yet been perfectly realized in man's^® evoiution. 
Nevertheless, each stage has emphasized itself in man's 
development^^ commensurately with human needs. But 
each higher stage has given*^® intimations of its realm 
and possibilities to man while h6^® still groveled in the 
lower levels. These intimations have ever®® troubled 
the spirit of the race, and disturbed its scientific®* con- 
clusions. It is not then to be marveled at that®^ they 
have found expression in vague and bewildering phases 
of®® human thought, and even in the religious formula 
of earth.®* To me, this seems to be the scientific analy- 
sis of®^ the imiversal conception of the Trinity, which 
has so long®® puzzled scholars and theologians.®®* 
— Henry Franks in the Metaphysical Magazine. 
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THE MOEALITY OF MONEY MAKING. 

In the collection of essays which Mr. Lecky has just* 
given to the world under the title of "The Map^ of 
life/* essaya which, if somewhat devoid of originality, 
are^ most interesting as the mature opinions of an ex- 
perienced and* ahle man upon the social phenomena 
around him, perhaps the*^ hest is one upon the desire 
for money. Mr. Lecky* notices only to reject the con- 
ventional, not to say slightly*^ hypocritical, assumption 
that the desire for money is in itself® an evil or base 
desire. He sees clearly that ^^a® small competence** is 
of inestimable value, if only because it*® is, in the cir- 
cumstances of modem life, the indispensable condition** 
of any freedom of action; and he has no reprobation* ^ 
for moderately luxurious expenditure; but, as every- 
where else throughout his*^ book he is in favor of mod- 
eration, says the morality** of the matter is " a question 
of degree,** and, we*^ fancy, thinks that while the pur- 
suit of a fair fortune*® is a justifiable expenditure of 
energy, the pursuit of a**^ large one requires apology, or 
at least extenuation. 

We are*® not satisfied as to the correctness of that 
idea, although*® it is so widely held. The notion that 
a great^o fortune can not be fairly made, though it is 
so^* general, is absolutely untrue. It is born of envy 
and^^ of that singular incapacity for weighing figureg 
which, with an^^ immense number of persons, amounts 
to a positive mental defect.^* That many great for- 
tunes have a taint in them, being^^ derived from mo- 
nopolies maintained by unjust means, such as the^* 
process well known in America of "freezing out** all 
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small27 competitors, is undoubtedly true, and their 
owners should be reprehended^^ by opinion, or if pos- 
sible restrained by law like any^o other robbers; but a 
great fortune may be made by^® perfectly honest means. 
Lord Overstone, who was the soul of^^ honor, made a 
very large one. Mr. Stewart, the draper,^^ of New York, 
who left twenty millions, was perfectly upright,^^ and 
no one ever saw or thought that the Astors^* made their 
magnificent fortune by anything except forecasting 
judgment in^^ investments. Indeed, if life lasted a little 
longer thousands would^^ die millionaires without ever 
stealing a penny; and it is^^ possible, even in one life, 
for a moderate fortune to^® become a very large one 
through the saving which, under^® the name of thrift, 
is preached in every pulpit as*^ one of the highest social 
virtues. If, therefore, a great*^ fortune can be fairly 
made, why should the man who*^ wishes for it abstain 
from making it? Why, that is,*^ should he be more 
blamed, or despised, or reproved than** the man who 
seeks power, which he may misuse, or*^ fame, which is 
nine times out of ten a gratification*^ of vanity, or 
glory, which usually involves at least some**^ misery to 
fellow creatures? It is matter of common knowledge 
that*® the great returns ultimately made by the aerated 
bread company*® were due to the judgment and energy 
of a single^^ man; and why was he wrong in utilizing 
those gif ts,^^ to the untold benefit of every respectable 
woman who wants^^ a lunch. Much more is accom- 
plished for the good of^^ a district by introducing an 
industry which pays than by^* any possible distribution 
of relief, and a single loafer turned^^ into an engineer 
may do more for a community than^® any charity, even 
though it be a mighty hospital or*^^ a pension-fund for 
the old.^*^® — London Spectator, 
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POTENTIAL ENEKGY. 

The mutual interchangeability of the forces of na- 
ture, according to^ fixed numerical equivalents, is the 
part of this new doctrine^ (the conservation and equiva- 
lence of forces), which rests on irrefragable^ fact. To 
make the statement true, however, it is necessary* to add 
that an indefinite and perhaps immense interval of"* 
time may elapse between the disappearance of the force 
into® one form, and its reappearance in another. A 
stone thrown*^ up into the air with a given force, and 
falling^ back immediately will, by the time it reaches 
the earth,® recover the exact amount of mechanical mo- 
mentum which was expended*^ in throwing it up, re- 
duction being made of a small^^ portion of motion 
which has been communicated to the air.^^ 

But if the stone be lodged on a height, it^^ may not 
fall back for years, or perhaps ages, and^* until it does 
the force expended in raising it is^^ temporarily lost, 
being represented only by what, in the language^® of 
the theory, is called "potential energy. *' The coal em- 
bedded**^ in the earth is considered by the theory as a^^ 
vast reservoir of force, which has remained dormant for 
many*® geological periods, and will so remain until, by 
being bumed,^® it gives out the stored-up force in the 
formal of heat. Yet it is not supposed that this force^^ 
is a material thing which can be confined by bonds,^^ 
as used to be thought of latent heat when that^* im- 
portant phenomenon was first discovered. 

What is meant is that^'^ when the coal does at last, 
by combustion, generate d?^ quantity of heat (trans- 
formable like all other heat into mechanicaP^ momen- 
tum and the other forms of force), this extrication oP^ 
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heat is the reappearance of a force derived from the^® 
sun's rays, expended myriads of ages ago in the vege- 
tation^® of the organic substances which were the ma- 
terial of coal.310 — John Stuart Mill. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DECEPTION. 

The saying that appearances are deceptive is an 
inheritance from^ very ancient times. To Oriental and 
Greek philosophers the illusory^ nature of the knowl- 
edge furnished by the senses was a^ frequent and fertile 
theme of contemplation and discussion. The same* 
problem stands open to the psychologist of to-day; but, 
profiting^ by the specialization of learning and the ad- 
vance of technical^ science, he can give it a more com- 
prehensive as well*^ as a more practical answer. The 
psychological activities underlying senses-perception are 
now well understood; the experimental method has ex- 
tended® its domain over the field of mental phenomena; 
and in^® every way we have become more expert in ad- 
dressing our^i queries to the sphinx, nature, so as to 
force a^ 2 reply. To outline the position of modem 
psychology with reference^^ to this interesting problem 
of deception is the object oP* the present essay. In a 
sensation we recognize a primitive^ ^ element in the 
acquisition of knowledge. The deprivation of a*® sense 
results in a dwarfed and incomplete mental develop- 
ment. 

This^*^ is due, not to the mere sense-impressions that 
organ^® furnishes, but to the perception and co-ordina- 
tion of these by^® inferential processes of the higher 
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faculties. It is not the^o eye of the eagle, but the brain 
directing the human^i eye, that gives intellectual su- 
premacy. In the experiences of daily^^ life we seldom 
have to do with simple sensations, but^^ with more or 
less complex inferences from them; and it^* is just be- 
cause these inferences go on so constantly and^^ so 
unconsciously that they are so continually and so per- 
sistently2« overlooked. Just as we interpret appearances 
by the forms they^^ most commonly assume, so it is our 
average normal selves^^ that interpret them. A vari- 
ation in our sense organs or^^ our judging powers will 
lead to illusion. The effects of^o contrast are an apt 
illustration. Coming from a dark to^^ a light room the 
light seems glaringly bright; a hand^^ immersed in hot 
water and then in lukewarm water will^^ feel the latter 
as cold; when accustomed to the silence^* of the country 
the bustle of the city seems unusual ly^^ noisy, and so 
on. Fatigue produces similar results. Fatigue the^* 
eye for red, and it sees white light as green ;3'^ the last 
mile of a long walk seems the longest;^® the last hour 
of a long wait, the most tedious.^® So long as we recog- 
nize our unusual condition and allow*® for its effects 
we are not deceived; but under the*^ influence of emo- 
tion this power is easily lost. In every*^ perception two 
factors contribute to the result. The one is*^ the nature 
of the object perceived, the other is that** of the per- 
cipient. The effect of the first factor is*^ well recog- 
nized; the importance of the second factor is more** 
apt to be overlooked. The sunset is a different experi- 
ence*^ to the artist from what it is to the farmer;*® a 
piece of rocky scenery is viewed with quite different*® 
interests by the artist and the geologist. The things 
that^® were attractive in childhood have lost their 
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charm, or what^^ was then considered stupid, if noticed 
at all, has become^^ ^ cherished hobby. Even from day 
to day our interests*^^ change with our moods, and our 
views of things brighten^* with the weather or the good 
behavior of our digestive^^ organs. 

Not only will the nature of the impression change^^ 
with the interests of the observer, but even more, 
whether*^*^ or not an object will be perceived at all wilP^ 
depend upon the same cause. The naturalist sees what 
the^® stroller entirely overlooks; the sailor detects a ship 
in the®® distant horizon where the landsman sees noth- 
ing; and this is®^ not because the naturalist and the 
sailor have keener vision,®^ but because they know what 
to look for. Whenever an®^ impression is vague or an 
observation made under poor conditions,®* this sub- 
jective element comes to the front. The vague and®-*^ 
changing outline of a cloud is "almost in the shape®® 
of a camel," or "like a weasel," or "like a®*^ whale." 
Darkness, fear, any strong emotion, any difficulty in 
perception®^ show the same thing. Expectation, or ex- 
pectant attention, is doubtless®^ the most influential 
of all such factors. 

When awaiting a^® friend, any indistinct noise is 
readily converted into the rumbling'^^ of carriage wheels; 
the mother hears in every sound the*^^ ^y Qf ^^r sick 
child. After viewing an object through'^^ a magnifying 
glass, we detect details with the naked eye*^* which es- 
caped our vision before. When the answer in the*^*^ 
book happens to be wrong, nine-tenths of the students'^® 
will be able to get it nevertheless. Everywhere we per- 
ceive'^'^ what we expect to perceive, in the perception of 
which*^® we have an interest. The process we term sen- 
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sation, the''^® evidence of the senses, is dual in character, 
and depends^^ upon the eyes that see as well as upon 
the®* things that are seen.®** — Prof. Joseph Jastrow, 
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ESOTERIC PURITANISM. 

Pekhaps nothing so well illustrates the popular con- 
ception of the* Puritan character as the homage that 
has been paid to^ the memory of the landing at Ply- 
mouth. So enshrined is^ this circumstance in the heart 
of the masses, that he* would be foolhardy, indeed, who 
should venture to ask why,^ with three thousand miles 
of sea-coast and twelve months^ of the year to choose 
from, it would not have''^ been wiser to select some other 
spot and season. 

It® might be shown, indeed, that the act which pos- 
terity so® respects was, by the Puritans themselves, con- 
sidered a misfortune, though*® with characteristic com- 
mon sense they made the best of it.** And they would 
have smiled to think that Plymouth Rock,*^ in the 
popular heart, should come to assume almost the*^ im- 
portance of the Long Parliament and the Covenant; 
that its** name would be perpetuated in churches, 
steamboats, and barn-yard*^ fowls; and that much of the 
romance connected with their* ^ advent in the New 
World would never have flowered had**^ they landed in 
New Jersey in Jime. 

To the Puritan*® himself, Plymouth Rock was an 
added cross. For Puritanism was*® not bom in the 
starved and chilling rock borders of^o the earth. It is 
12 
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a child of the sun, and^i was reared and matured amid 
the splendid efflorescence of the^^ East, in that age of 
which we have no record^^ save the mystic tradition 
which relates how God himself walked^** with man in 
gardens radiant with immortal bloom. 

From that^s time we see its heavenly flame lighting, 
here and there,2« the shifting shadows of history. . . . 
The revelation of the sixteenth^^ century showed that 
Puritanism had forever left the shadows of^* the sanc- 
tuary and cloister, and had come to dwell among^^ 
men. ... 

Nothing so well illustrates the significance of this 
revelation^^ as the multiplicity of beliefs which were 
its immediate product.^^ Creed gave place to vision. 
Each man saw the new^^ apocalypse in the colors of his 
own soul, and the^^ Holy Spirit once more descended 
from above to find its^* abiding resting-place in the 
human heart. . . . 

It was not,^^ however, in a material or even an intel- 
lectual sense that*^^ the Puritan was to set his mark in- 
effaceably upon the^*^ race. His achievement in a ma- 
terial sense pointed rather to^^ an orderly arrangement 
of life, and a devotion to its^® best uses, the upbuilding 
of character, and the fine serenity*^ of soul which comes 
from knowledge of the art of^^ noble living. Intellectu- 
ally his best achievement is found in the*^ epic of Mil- 
ton, the immortal dream of Bunyan, the spiritual*^ 
intellectuality of Emerson, and the intellectual spirit- 
uality of Channing. The** world could lose these, and 
still be rich in intellectual*^ treasures. But it could not 
lose without mortal hurt that*® golden essence of spirit 
which works upward through Puritanism, and*''^ with- 
out which all national ftohievement resembles in degree 
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the spiritual*® darkness of savage power, or the unmean- 
ing civilization of China.*^ . . . 

For one hundred and fifty years after the landing 
at^^ Plymouth the best effort of Puritanism was not 
outward toward^^ materiality, but an inward spiritual 
growth which became so much^^ ^ part of the fiber of 
New England blood and^^ brain that whatever it 
touched it transfused with its own^* vital force. . . . 
Gradually the hidden energy rounded to its sphere**^ 
and embodied the idea of the ages, — the idea oP^ the 
self-government of the nations. 

In the struggle with^^ the mother country the lead- 
ers at first but dimly understood^® the spiritual mean- 
ing which lay hidden beneath the strife and^^ tumult 
of war. It was this psychic influence which trans- 
formed®^ the army that offered a crown to Washington 
into an®' army of citizens which molded the popular 
will into the®2 conception of the grandeur of the will of 
the people,®^ and which pledged aristocrat and plebeian 
alike, brothers self-devoted®* to the cause of popular 
government. ... A yet more striking®^ example of 
the force of esoteric Puritanism is seen in®® the slow 
but steady growth of the belief in the®*^ liberty of the 
individual. An essentially modem doctrine, it was®® 
destined to be the point around which should rage 
the®® fiercest life-struggle that popular government ever 
experienced. 

It was*^® the lifting of the race soul one plane higher 
in''^ the ascent toward God, but it was to be accom- 
plished''^^ Qniy through deadly battle with the old ma- 
terialism which had''^^ ever been its mortal foe. So 
greatly was this accomplished,''* so high above earth 
did the battle at last wage,''^ that to conquered and 
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conqueror alike the victory seemed buf^® one of those 
Divine, inscrutable movements of destiny in which'^'^ 
humanity works but as a blind instrument. . . . 

Humanity stood dumb'^® before this mighty spiritual 
flood, which swept onward in tidaF® force, and left the 
race clean of its most ancient^^^ stain. . . . 

Throughout the ages the hopes of man have cen- 
tered®^ around these three principles of righteous na- 
tional life — Liberty, whose®^ ^oot is knowkdge; Equal- 
ity, whose root is justice; Fraternity, whose®^ root is 
love. In our political system the third number®* of 
this holy trinity remains yet unaccomplished. The lib- 
erty of®^ our forefathers was a liberty of popular rights. 
The equality®^ of the emancipation was an equality of 
individual rights; the®''' fraternity of the future must 
be a fraternity of social®® rights; and, however diverse 
the conception of the work, it®^ is certain that it can be 
wrought out in this^^ one only way, the way of Puri- 
tanism, the separation from^^ the world and the follow- 
ing of the inner light. . . . 

So®2 far, other nations seem to have approached more 
near to®® the lines of social equality than our own. Ger- 
many has®* taught us the practicability of the national- 
ization of the railroad,®** telegraph, and banking inter- 
ests. Australia has shown us how to®^ preserve the 
purity of the ballot, and to take our®*^ orphans and make 
of them children of the Republic, instead®® of juvenile 
paupers. England still remains our model in the®® pres- 
ervation of the integrity of an unsalaried representation 
of its*^ voters in the national government. 

But if nowhere exists more^^^ unequal conditions 
than here, nowhere is greater effort to equalize^ ®2 those 
conditions,*^^^ —Intelligence. 
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'speech in EEPEOOF of me. PITT, AND HIS 
EEPLY. 

I WAS unwilling to interrupt the course of this de- 
bate/ while it was carried on with calmness and decency 
by2 men who do not suffer the ardor of opposition to^ 
cloud their reason, or transport them to such expressions 
as* the dignity of this assembly does not admit. I have^ 
deferred hitherto answering the gentleman who de- 
claimed against the bill^ with such fluency and rhetoric, 
and such vehemence of gesture;*^ who charged the advo- 
cates for the expedients now proposed, with® having no 
regard to any interests but their own, and^ with making 
laws only to consume paper, and threatened them^^ 
with the defection of their adherents, and the loss oP* 
their influence, upon this new discovery of their folly 
and* 2 ignorance. Nor do I now answer him for any 
other* ^ purpose than to remind him how little the 
clamor oP* rage and petulancy of invective contribute 
to the end for*^ which this assembly is called together; 
how little the discovery*^ of truth is promoted, and the 
security of the nation**^ established, by pompous diction 
and theatrical emotion. 

Formidable sounds and*® furious declamations, con- 
fident assertions and lofty periods, may affect the*® 
young and inexperienced; and perhaps the gentleman 
may have contracted^o his habits of oratory by convers- 
ing more with those of^^ his own age than with such 
as have more opportunities22 of acquiring knowledge, 
and more successful methods of communicating their^^ 
sentiments. If the heat of temper would permit him 
to^* attend to those whose age and long acquaintance 
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with business^^ give them an indisputable right to defer- 
ence and superiority, he^^ would learn in time to reason 
rather than declaim; and^*^ to prefer justness of argu- 
ment and an accurate knowledge of^^ facts to sounding 
epithets and splendid superlatives, which may disturb^® 
the imagination for a moment, but leave no lasting im- 
pression^^ upon the mind. He would learn that to 
accuse and^^ prove are very different; and that re- 
proaches, unsupported by evidence,*^^ affect only the 
character of him that utters them. 

Excursions'^ of fancy and flights of oratory are in- 
deed pardonable in^* young men, but in no other; and 
it would surely^^ contribute more, even to the purpose 
for which some gentlemen^^ appear to speak (that of 
depreciating the conduct of the'*^ administration), to 
prove the inconveniences and injustice of this bill,^^ 
than barely to assert them, with whatever magnificence 
of language,^^ or appearance of zeal, honesty, or com- 
passion. — Sir Robert Walpole. 

Reply. 

The atrocious^^ crime of being a young man, which 
the honorable gentleman** has, with such spirit and 
decency, charged upon me, I*^ g^all neither attempt to 
palliate nor ^ny; but content myself*^ with hoping 
that I may be one of those whose** follies cease with 
their youth, and not of that number*^ who are ignorant 
in spite of experience. Whether youth can*® be imputed 
to man as a reproach I will not**^ assume the province 
of determining; but surely age may become*^ justly 
contemptible if the opportunities which it brings have 
passed*® away without improvement, and vice appears 
to prevail when the^^ passions have subsided. The 
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wretch who, after having seen the**^ consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and^^ whose 
age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely^* 
the object either of abhorrence or contempt, and de- 
serves not^* that his gray hairs should secure him from 
insult. Much**^ more is he to be abhorred, who, as he 
has^® advanced in age, has receded from virtue, and 
become more^*^ wicked with less temptation; who pros- 
titutes himself for money which^^ he cannot enjoy, and 
spends the remains of his life^^ in the ruin of his coun- 
try. But youth is not^^ my only crime; I am accused 
of acting a theatricals^ part. A theatrical part may 
either imply some peculiarity of^^ gesture, or a dissimu- 
lation of my real sentiments, and an^^ adoption of the 
opinions and language of another man. In^* the first 
sense, the charge is too trifling to be^^ confuted; and 
deserves only to be mentioned that it may^^ be de- 
spised. I am at liberty, like every other man,^'^ to use 
my own language; and though, perhaps, I may^® have 
some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not®® 
lay myself under any restraint nor very solicitously 
copy his*^^ diction or his mien, however matured by age 
or modeled '^^ by experience. But if any man shall, by 
charging me''^^ y^jth theatrical behavior, imply that I 
utter any sentiments buf^^ my own, I shall treat him 
as a calumniator and*^* a villain; nor shall any protec- 
tion shelter him from the''^** treatment he deserves. I 
shall, on such an ocasion, withouf^® scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and*^^ dignity 
intrench themselves, nor shall anything but age restrain 
jny78 resentment — age, which always brings one privi- 
lege, that of being^® insolent and supercilious without 
punishment. But with regard to those®^ whom I have 
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offended, I am of opinion that if®^ I had acted a bor- 
rowed part, I should have avoided®^ this censure; the 
heat that offended them was the ardor®^ of conviction 
and that zeal for the service of my^* country which 
neither hope nor fear shall influence me to®^ suppress. 
I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is®® invaded, 
nor look in silence upon public robbery. I will®*^ exert 
my endeavors, at whatever hazard, to repel the ag- 
gressor^® and drag the thief to justice, whoever may 
protect him®^ in his villainies and whoever may partake 
of his plunder.o^^ —Pitt 



No. 104. 809 Words. Averago 1.6. 

STUDENT LIFE AT LEIPSIC. 

In a German university there is no characteristic ele- 
ment or^ sentiment which tends to bring together the 
body of the^ students. College spirit, class rivalry, in- 
tercollegiate sports and contests are^ here unknown. 
Outside of his group of associates, the student* makes 
but few acquaintances. He lives in a small fourth-^ 
story room, breakfasts there on bread and coffee, eats 
a^ frugal dinner, prepares his own supper, and spends 
the evenings'^ quietly sipping beer. His social instincts 
find gratification chiefly in^ the vereins or students' 
societies, of which there are seventy® in this university. 

A large number are organized for some^^ particular 
literary purpose, such as the Verein for Classical Phi- 
lology^^ and the Verein for the History of Leipsic. 
These societies^ ^ generally meet once a week, sometimes 
oftener, in their halls,^^ which they have established in 
various hotels and restaurants. The^* first hours of the 
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evening are devoted to the literary^** exercises. A mem- 
ber armed with a manuscript and a mug^^ of beer de- 
livers a lecture. Seated about a long table^*^ are his 
fellow-members, who by long practise have acquired^® 
the art of listening, drinking, and smoking without los- 
ing anyi^ of the enjoyment to be derived from this triple 
alliance.2o A general discussion follows the lecture. 
Then comes the kneipe,^^ or social part, in which toasts, 
students^ songs, and extemporaneous^^ speeches are in- 
termingled. Beer-mugs are quickly filled by the^ busy 
waiter. The man who can empty a quart mug^* at one 
draught is much admired, and the younger members-^ 
strive to follow his example. One evening every week 
untiP® midnight this program is repeated in a score of 
places27 in Leipsic. 

Then there is another class of societies which^s 
encourage and support dueling, — ^the color-bearing 
vereins. They seldom^® or never do any literary 
work. As dueling is forbidden^^ in Saxony, they 
go to Halle, about an hour^s ride^* from here, to hold 
their barbarous entertainments. With the exception32 
of the vereins, there is nothing which draws the stu- 
dents^^ together. Each one goes his own way, but little 
influenced^* by those outside his set. Hence it is that, 
for^*^ a university city, this is such a quiet place. 

Tum^^ three thousand students loose in San Fran- 
cisco, exempt them from^^ the jurisdiction of the police 
courts as we are here,^® and imagine what the results 
would be! 

The religious element^® among the German students, 
at least as far as Leipsic*^ is concerned, is rather strong 
in its way. But you** should not expect to find the 
aggressive, evangelical, religious movement*^ among the 
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students here that we have in our new/^ rapid-moving, 
free American institutions. The situation here is 
vastly** different from that which we are accustomed to. 
I once**^ asked a German acquaintance, **Are you a mem- 
ber of the*« Church ?^^ "Well, yes,^^ he finally repUed, 
^Tbut we donH say**^ it that way here/' On second 
thought I recognized the*® nature of the question, for 
practically the whole population is*^ inside the Church. 
It was as though I had asked^^ a native-bom Amer- 
ican citizen, "Are you a member of^^ the United 
States ?'' The union of Church and State, the^^ nature 
of the people, and the fixedness of their customs,*^* ac- 
count in a large measure for the nature of their^* relig- 
ious movements. Among the students there are two 
prominent religious^^ organizations, the ^^Junglings Ve- 
rein" and the ^^Christliche Verein Junger Manner "'^^ 
The first is much the older. It is not evangelical^'' in 
its tendencies, but aims rather to interest its members*^^ 
in religious research and discussion. It is theolog- 
ical, rather than^® religious. There are practically 
no requirements for membership. It has®^ fifteen 
branches in Leipsic, with a membership of several hun- 
dreds.®^ 

The ''Christliche Verein'' is a German Y. M. C. A.,«2 
and is modeled after our American organization. Any 
person who®^ will take part in Christian work may be- 
come a member.®* Some requirement of this nature 
was necessary. To open the®^ doors to all church- 
members without discrimination would have endan- 
gered®® the success of the organization. It aims to do 
active®'^ evangelical work among the young men of the 
Fatherland. It®® also furnishes certain courses of in- 
struction, and supports a lodging®®-house for travelers 
and strangers. 
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Its Leipsic membership numbers fonr''^^ hundred. 
. . . Neither of these organizations neglects that 
which appeals to^* the social nature, which is to say 
here in Germany,''^ the beer mug. You will find that 
article present and'^^ filled even at the opening of the 
national conventions. 

Their''* religious meetings consist of an address, at 
which the leader''^ is generally the only speaker. Then 
follows the JcneipBy which''^^ is identical with that held 
by th^ secular vereins, which'''' means beer, songs, and 
speeches until a late hour. Buf® do not allow yourself 
to be prejudiced against them because''® of the beverage 
they use, for notwithstanding this there exists®^ a warm 
feeling of Christian fellowship among the members.®^® 

—F, E. Tuck, 



Ho. 106. 149 Words. Average 1.6. 

GOVERNMENT. 

It has been proved, beyond the necessity of further 
demonstration,^ how completely a people is responsible 
for the way in^ which it is governed. There is some- 
thing contemptibly weak in^ complaints of a bad gov- 
ernment that represses the liberties of* the people, of 
a monarch who loves to play the^ absolute ruler, or a 
bureaucracy that panders to the spirit^ of reaction. A 
people will be treated politically just as'' they deserve to 
be treated; that is to say, just^ as they let themselves 
be treated. This is a bitter® admission for an alert and 
enlightened minority that is compelled^ ^ without com- 
plicity of its own, which makes it all the** worse, to 
suffer under the indifference, the weakness, and the*^ 
political incapacity of the people as a whole; but from** 
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the collective responsibility of the whole people they 
cannot withdraw.^* themselves. They must suffer their 
part of the penalty.^ *^ — Public Opinion, 



No. 106. 900 Words. Average 1.61. 

THE ARTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE. 

The several arts, in an ascending scale, are archi- 
tecture, sculpture/ painting, music, and poetry. Danc- 
ing, landscape-gardening, engraving, elocution, dra- 
matic^ art, and rhetoric are accessory to one or more of* 
the five great departments of art, rather than separate 
departments.* Art appeals to the feelings. It arouses 
emotions and aspirations,^ but not appetites. Its effects 
are, therefore, to purify the^ feelings. It directs them 
toward ideals. It is not so*^ much an education of con- 
scious thought, as of instinctive judgments^ in matters 
of taste. But as it deals with ideals,® it inspires re- 
ligious and ethical emotions, and, through these, indi- 
rectlyi^ develops thought. The silent teaching of 
architecture, the impressiveness oP^ its masses, its har- 
monious proportions, its suggestions of great natural^ 2 
powers overcome by spiritual might, — ^these effects are 
obvious. Art^3 has an end of its own, and, to be art^* 
of a very high character, it must show that the^^ beau- 
tiful object exists for itself, and does not exist for^^ the 
sake of other objects, — not even for morals or^*^ religion. 
But, of course, the highest art will be found^^ in har- 
mony with both morals and religion. There are three^* 
stages to each of these arts, — namely, the symbolic 
stage,^^ wherein a spiritual might struggles without a 
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pronounced success against^i the natural powers which 
hinder it. 

Higher than this is^^ classic art, wherein the spiritual 
might has completely subdued matter^^ and force into 
means of expression for its ideas. 

Third,24 there is romantic art, which expresses the 
ideal with more^^ or less antagonism toward what is ma- 
terial and natural. Thus^^ the architecture of India 
and Egypt belongs to symbolic art.^^ Greek architect- 
ure is much superior in its expression of freedom.^® Its 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns fully achieve 
gracefulness. In^® a solid wall for the support of roof 
the manifestation^^ of the forces which are -struggling 
against nature and the^* power of gravity are not so 
adequate as when the^^ support is a pillar or column. 
The column being isolated,^^ the effects of gravity are 
exhibited in the yielding of^* its capital, its expansion 
as in the Doric capital, or^^ ^y^^ graceful yielding curves 
as appearing in the Ionic volute,^^ or the graceful bend- 
ing of the acanthus leaves in the^*^ Corinthian capital. 
Gravity is manifested on the one hand, but^® the Greek 
capital shows how easily and gracefully it resists^® the 
downward force. The Roman arch is converted into a^^ 
dome by carrying out its principle on all sides, instead*! 
of laterally alone. The arch is a ready suggestion, sym- 
bolically,*2 ^f the Roman national principle. Each stone 
in the arch*^ is relatively a keystone to all of the rest. 
All** depends on each, and each on all. Each Roman 
citizen*^ felt and acted as if he were the keystone to*^ 
his nation. 

The dome suggests the sky over all, and**^ hence 
toleration. Under the dome of the Roman Pantheon 
the*® gods of all nations were set up and worshiped 
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The*® dome is an appropriate symbol for the state or 
nation.^^ Each patriotic citizen consecrates his life for 
the life of^^ the social whole, and each is in turn sup- 
pori;ed and^^ protected by the rest like a keystone. 

Romantic architecture comes^^ to its highest com- 
pleteness in such Gothic structures as the*^* cathedrals 
of France and the abbeys of England, but especially*^*^ 
in the Cologne Cathedral and that of Amiens and the*^* 
Sainte Chapelle of Paris. It celebrates the divine, not 
as^'' something originating in matter and lifted up away 
from matter*^^ by its self -activity, but expresses rather 
the complete nugatoriness^® of matter except as sup- 
ported by fipirit. For, instead of®^ expressing the effects 
of weight or gravity in its slender columns,®^ it ex- 
presses rather the support of what is below by*^ what is 
above. 

The columns seem visibly to pull instead®^ of to 
push or thrust. It is the heavens that®* support the 
earth. It seems as if the cathedral floor®^ is fastened 
to the columns, and these pull up and®* sustain the floor 
by fastening it to the roof. All®*^ the lines point up- 
wards, and seem to worship what is®^ above. The Chris- 
tian religion is expressed in the Gothic cathedral.®^ It 
is a petrified prayer. 

The Roman dome expresses the''^^ universal sway of 
civil law, — a sky of justice which''^* extends over all. 
The Greek temple shows freedom in matterj^ it crowns 
a hill like a blossom which has ascended''^^ from the sur- 
face of the earth to manifest a deep''* inner self-activity 
of matter itself. The statuary of Egypt^^ and the Orient 
does not express freedom, it abounds vdJ^ stifiE and un- 
graceful lines; but the statuary of the Greeks'^'' is the 
supreme achievement of that beauty-loving people. 
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In'^® the highest period of its perfection it repre- 
sents so much*^® dignity of character, so much ration- 
ality and clear consciousness of^^ purpose in its figures 
of the gods, that the Divine^^ itself seems to be present 
in material form. Christian sculpture®^ has not been 
able to express its distinctive ideals. It®^ finds painting 
a more adequate means. Painting can express senti- 
ment®* by means of color; it can show subjective feel- 
ings and®^ subtle reactions occasioned by the situation 
in which the theme®® of the work of art is placed. 

Modem sculpture is®'' defective through the fact that 
an attempt is made to®® express sentiment rather than 
action. The highest sculpture exhibits the®* serenity 
of the soul, even in the presence of danger.®^ 

— Sunday-school Times, 



Ho. 107. 688 Words. Average 1.61. 

POLITENESS IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 

True politeness is founded on consideration for 
others, yet it* is so much a matter of form or habit 
that^ politeness is sometimes sham where there is no 
consideration; it^ is sometimes neglected where there 
is affection and every reason* for kindly consideration. 

Thus, in the intercourse of near relations^ made 
familiar with each other by daily meetings there is® 
naturally less formality than between people who are 
only thrown'^ together by chance for a few hours or 
days at® long intervals. But along with the laying aside ' 
of formality® some necessary features of politeness are 
sometimes sacrificed by relatives*^ and very close friends. 
The youth who is careful to** salute his lady friends 
and acquaintances according to the usages* ^ of good 
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society sometimes forgets to pay the same respect^^ to 
his sister, not because he is wanting in affectionate^* 
regard, but because he has grown so familiar with her*** 
that it seems awkward to him to treat her in^^'any 
formal way. Yet when he meets her in company^'^ he 
should, out of his consideration for her, be markedly*^ 
polite and attentive. Although politeness necessarily 
follows to a great^^ extent set forms, it should have 
its origin in affection^o for the individual, or, in a 
more general way, in^^ consideration for others. When 
the young man begins to behave^^ at home with less 
politeness than he exhibits abroad, there^^ is much 
danger that gradually he will lose that consideration^* 
for his immediate relatives which he should have and 
exhibit.25 He may begin by entering the family room 
without formal^® greeting; absorbed in his own thoughts 
or pursuits, he wilP"^ soon begin to leave his sister and 
his mother to^^ Jook out for themselves in the smaller 
affairs of life,^^ and gradually but surely he will culti- 
vate a selfish disposition^^ in home affairs that will make 
him a bad or^* indifferent son or brother. It is a small 
matter in^^ itself whether a young man finds a chair 
for his^^ sister or mother when they would be seated, 
anticipates their^* desire for a glass of water, cheerfully 
helps them to^^ their wraps, and offers them the thou- 
sand little attentions without^® which and in his absence 
they would get along very^"^ well by their own exer- 
tions, but it is not a^® small matter when neglect of 
'such attentions lessens his consideration^^ for them, 
develops his selfishness, and gradually undermines the 
affection*^ that should unite the family. Politeness in 
society between acquaintances*^ or friends is demanded 
by custom. Politeness at home and*^ between near 
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relatives, though of much more importance in every*^ 
way is not so obviously necessary, and is too often^* 
neglected. Gentlemen of what is known as the "old 
school'^^^ were and are scrupulous in the observance 
of the forms*® of polite society toward their wives and 
other relatives, and**^ in the home circle; but the later 
generation seems disposed*^ to treat relatives with less 
formality and respect than is*® habitually shown to 
strangers and acquaintances. 

The tendency should be^^ resisted, however, and 
every encouragement given in the home circle^^ to an 
observance of the rules of polite society, modified^^ Q^iy 
by a spontaneous exhibition of that greater affection 
which^^ exists between the members of a family 
group.^3® — Baltimore Sun, 



Ho. 108. 410 Words. Average 1.63. 

FOEMATION OF HABITS. 

Some one has said that acts make habits, and habits^ 
make character; so that our every act counts so much^ 
toward the formation of character. If once we overcome 
a^ temptation, the probability exists that when on the 
morrow the* same temptation is presented, a similar 
victory will be obtained,^ and with less effort on each 
succeeding day until at® length the temptation is passed 
and scarcely noticed or recognized'^ as a temptation. A 
similar result may ensue, if instead® of a moral contest, 
you are engaged in an intellectual® one. 

It may be that you have accustomed yourself while^^ 
reading to indulge a listless spirit, and, instead of brac- 
ingii yourself to an attitude of mental activity and strict 
18 
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attention^^ iq ^j^g subject before you, that you have al- 
lowed yourself^ ^ to go to your studies in such a state 
oP^ mind as may have disposed you merely to take in**^ 
the ideas of an author, trusting to their being incorpo- 
rated*® at random with your previously acquired infor- 
mation. Now on every* "^ occasion, both in your moral 
and intellectual education, each additional*® victory ob- 
tained by principle will smooth the way to future*^ con- 
quests of a similar kind. I have known most impor- 
tant^^ and happy consequences affecting the whole sub- 
sequent career of a^* young person, which resulted from 
studying aright one volume. The22 work I allude to 
was "Butler^s Analogy." 

The individual to^s whom I refer was at one-time 
aroused to a^^ painful consciousness that she had been 
insensibly gliding into a^^ habit of mental inactivity 
and want of close attention to^® study; so that she 
found herself, while reading, continually led^'' astray 
from the books before her by visions of the^® imagina- 
tion and incidental trains of association foreign to the 
subject.^® She became alarmed for herself, and deter- 
mined to make an^^ effort at recovery, and for this pur- 
pose selected Butler's work^* to study. Each day she 
set herself resolutely to the^^ task, though at first the 
effort was painful, and the^^ time allotted to reading 
sometimes passed before she had mastered^* more than 
one or two pages. Every day, before opening^*^ the vol- 
ume, she forced herself to go through the process^® of 
tracing out in idea the subject of the preceding^^ da/s 
study, thus compelling memory and reflection to per- 
form their^® part. I need scarcely say that each week 
the difficulties^® lessened, and when the volume was 
completed she felt the*^ powers of mental activity, at- 
tention, reflection, and memory greatly strengthened.**® 
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ITo. 109. 609 Words. Average 1.62. 

OUR LANGUAGE. 

Few countries in Christendom have a homogeneous 
population. Every district^ is characterized by a pro- 
vincial language of its own; and^ even in the United 
States there are the crude jargons^ of pioneer popula- 
tions, the various modes of expression of partly*-assimi- 
lated Europeans, the mongrel dialect of the colored in- 
habitants with^ the corrupt lingo of the neighboring 
whites. 

Mark Twain, Charles^ Egbert Craddock, Bret Harte, 
and Joaquin Miller appear to be*^ perpetuating these in 
our literature. There is likewise a "pidgin^ English" 
spoken by Chinese; and slang terms and phrases, often^ 
invented and adopted from g}'psies, criminals, and the 
lowest oP^ the population, are constantly intruded into 
familiar speech. ... A language^ ^ is much more 
than the words which it may contain.^ ^ There is to 
each of them a history of its^^ own, and, indeed, they 
are themselves souvenirs of history. The^* sources from 
which they are derived, the modifications which they^^ 
undergo, and the relations which they sustain, reflect 
the conditions*® and experiences of the people employ- 
ing them. "The wmged wind*"^ cleaves its way through 
time as well as space," as*^ Mr. Hubert Bancroft elo- 
quently aflirms. It serves as the messenger*® of thought 
to convey the notions of one mind to^o the perception 
and consciousness of others. 

It is thus the^i vehicle of inspiration by which the 
many receive and are^^ animated by the aspirations, the 
ideas, and purposes of the-^ leaders of thought and 
action. It not only sets us^'* in a place apart from the 
animal tribes, but it^^ also indicates distinctly the people 
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to which we belong, the^^ peculiar culture which we 
have received, and in some degree,^^ even the events 
which have marked the career of our^s predecessors. 
The words which come familiarly to our lips not^^ only 
voice the thoughts which we would utter, but they^^ 
likewise shadow forth their own sources and vicissi- 
tudes. They have^^ fulfilled similar offices for ages. 
If we undertake to question^ ^ them we shall learn that 
they have been diversified in^^ form, and sometimes 
even disguised by changes of dialect. 

Such^* alterations indicate important modifications 
in the character of a people,^^ and afford clews to curi- 
ous facts in which a world^^ of instruction is compre- 
hended. We do wisely to ponder the^*^ importance of 
such a study. We learn thereby the words^® to choose 
in order to give the exact sense which^^ we are endeav- 
oring to convey. We are not only instructed,^^ but ex- 
alted. A more vivid conception is gained of the^^ 
sacredness of speech. There will be clearly indicated 
the inhering^2 profaneness of slang utterance. Pure 
speech is every whit as^^ estimable as pure literature. 
To our English language the praise** is due of possess- 
ing a copious vocabulary, adaptability to the*^ require- 
ments of science, business, and daily intercourse, and 
a conciseness*® which is hardly excelled. There is a 
natural significance to**^ every sound, enabling the mas- 
ters of speech to discriminate their*^ words judiciously, 
and to give their utterances the completest rhythm*® 
and the intensest force. 

That words are representative sjrmbols we^^ all know; 
but our langauge also excels in analogies and^^ symbol- 
isms of sound which the skillful know how to use.*^^ 
Its faults and imperfections are superficial, and may be 
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obviated.^3 It has been a theme of wonder that the 
ancient^* Greek and Latin languages were spoken at 
first by obseure^^ tribes that were few in number, and 
yet became in^® turn the current speech of the civiliized 
world. It now^*^ seems even more probable that our 
Enghsh tongue, matured and^^ enriched from every 
source, will be in due time simplified^® to a better adap- 
tation, and extend its sphere till it^^ shall become the 
universal speech of the human race.®^® 

— Alexander Wilder. 



Ho. 110. 1086 Words. Average 1.68. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SLEEP. 

The action of the mind in sleep is a problem* which 
has always seemed beyond the power of man to^ solve 
satisfactorily. In the past the question was involved 
in^ so much obscurity that even the greatest meta- 
physicians allowed the* subject to pass almost un- 
noticed, and, as a consequence, mankind^ knew very 
little of the psychological and physiological principles 
of® sleep. Of late years, however, the wonderful de- 
velopments in hypnotism,*^ animal magnetism, and the 
occult sciences have given an impetus^ to all studies 
pertaining to the mind. Physiologists, as well® as psy- 
chologists, are now devoting much time to these stud- 
ies,*® and every year they are raising, little by little, 
the** dark curtain of mystery which has in the past con- 
cealed* ^ the workings of the human mind. Sleep and 
its analogous*^ affections, — dreams and somnambulism, 
— ^arise from causes which we do** not exactly know 
and cannot satisfactorily explain. From observation 
and*^ experiment mankind has been enabled to study 
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with some degree^^ of scientific certainty all the physical 
phenomena of sleep, but^^ of the condition of the mind 
in sleep we know*^ comparatively nothing. In the realm 
of psychology it is an^® unexplored country, a land 
without a history. But while we^^ confess our ignorance 
of much of the phenomena of sleep,^! and admit can- 
didly that it transcends the limits of our22 present cog- 
nitive faculties, we can, at least, study the subject^^ 
more carefully, led on by the hope that our ignorance^* 
may some day be dispelled. 

For this reason sleep, as^^ a psychological study, 
deserves not only the attention of the^^* physician and 
metaphysician, but the attention of every thoughtful, 
inquiring27 mind. With this knowledge of the diffi- 
culties attending the subject,^^ let us inquire into the 
phenomena of dreams and somnambulism^* as we at 
present understand them. 

And on the very^^ threshold of the subject we are 
confronted with a questional which has been argued pro 
and con by the greatest^^ masters of metaphysics: Are 
dreams the constant companions of sleep,^^ or are they 
merely visitors of the brain, remaining while^* the mind 
is in incomplete sleep, and fleeing when the^^ mind is 
in absolute repose? ... It has been maintained 
l)y8e gome that all dreams really take place in the tran- 
sition*'^ from sleeping to waking. But this idea has 
not only*® been rejected by metaphysicians, but also 
by physiologists. 

In sleep*® the brain does not sink to rest at once. 
There*^ is a process of intellectual obliteration, acceler- 
ated or retarded according** to the constitution of the 
individual. And it is this*^ obliteration of the intellec- 
tual faculties at the commencement of sleep** that pro- 
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duces the dream — or mind confusion — ^which precedes 
sleep.** 

If the dreamer is aroused at this period there is*** 
a consciousness of being in the commencement of a 
dream.*® This alone is proof that not all dreams occur 
at*^ the end of sleep. Admitting, then, that dreaming 
is an*® indication of imperfect and disturbed sleep, and 
ceases as soon*® as the higher nerve-centers reach com- 
plete repose, let us*^^ look further into the phenomena 
of dreaming, into a realm^^^ more certain and cognizable, 
more easily and absolutely explored. 

The^2 province of dreams is one of intense exagger- 
ation. Space and^^ time, the forms by which normal 
waking-life is limited,^* disappear, and we may look 
backward and forward into unmeasured^^ space. Noth- 
ing surprises us. We walk the streets of Eome*® or 
Athens, and stop to chat with a Caesar or^*^ a Socrates. 
Nothing is impossible; and those events which in^^® jja.t- 
ural waking-life would surprise, grieve, or exhilarate us, 
we*® accept with comparative indifference. This lack of 
surprise in dreams®^ is so characteristic that when the 
emotion does occur it®^ usually causes the dissipation 
of the dream by the awakening®^ ^f ^^^ dreamer. An- 
other remarkable peculiarity of the dreaming state®^ is 
the rapidity with which trains of thought pass through®* 
the mind. Often a whole lifetime is reviewed in sfi^ 
moment. 

There seems to be an entire suspension of volitional®® 
control over the current of thought, and it flows on®'' 
and on; sometimes in a uniform, coherent order, but 
oftener®® in a confused sequence with no attempt to 
maintain order®® among the mass of details that make 
up the average'^® dream. There are few dreams, in fact. 
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which are from'^^ the beginning to end perfectly con- 
sistent. There is always some^^ violation of the law of 
consistency, some missing link in^^ the chain of cause 
and effect. This, no doubt, tends*^* strongly to prove 
the theory of the physiologists that in^^ sleep the dor- 
mant condition of a single brain-cell wilF® throw the 
mind into a chaotic state. For, had all^^ the cells been 
in a state of activity, and the*^® reflecting faculties con- 
sequently awake, they would have at once discerned'^® 
the erroneous nature of the impression brought into 
existence by®<^ the imagination. . . . 

That we dream many dreams which we do®^ not re- 
member is true. That we should not be able®^ Iq recol- 
lect all our dreams is neither strange nor unaccount- 
able.®^ The condition of the brain in sleep, the en- 
feeblement of®* the reasoning faculties, and the inter- 
ruption of the current of®^ our thoughts, all may well 
render the mind powerless to®^ recollect that which it 
has conceived during sleep. Such are®'' the principal 
phenomena of sleep as we at the present®® day under- 
stand them. . . . The study of psychology, the ex- 
ploration by®® the leading scientists of the world into 
the realms oP^ the mind, will ultimately enable us to 
arrive at some®^ definite conclusions on this mysterious 
and wonderful phenomenon of sleep.®^ To the physiol- 
ogist or psychologist who makes a successful study®^ of 
sleep, of dreams, of somnambulism, the world will owe^* 
a debt of gratitude; for such a study will enable®^ us to 
account for many of the mysterious actions of®® man- 
kind, over which, no doubt, sleep has a wonderful influ- 
ence.®^ It will unravel and explain many of those mixed 
states®® of being in which the physical and psychical 
elements are®® so closely associated; it will ultimately 
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enable mankind to properly^^^ comprehend the causes, 
not only of somnambulism and dreams, but*^^ of hys- 
teria, melancholia, and analogous affections, which in 
the past^^2 y^QYe regarded as supernatural, and were con- 
stantly employed to broaden^^^ the boundaries of super- 
stition and delusion.^^^® 

— Robert N. Reeves, in Metaphysical Magazine, 



No. 111. 484 Words. Average 1.64. 

WHEEE AEE THE AMERICAN HUMORISTS? 

What has become of our humorists? They cer- 
tainly are not^ visible or audible or readable. The com- 
edy papers, which might^ well be called comic papers 
because the idea that they^ are comical is itself comic, 
abound in ill-nature, and* mistake it for wit and humor. 
They rely for a^ laugh on what may be called catas- 
trophe, and for their® reputation for smartness or bright- 
ness upon what is essentially malice.'^ The occasions for 
the use of these dramatic pictorial properties^ are stupid 
enough. There are no lovers but those who® are kicked 
off the premises. There are no tramps but*^ those flee- 
ing from the pitchfork of some caricature of an^^ agri- 
culturist, or from the assault of a pictured bulldog oP^ 
a kind that never was. 

For want of ingenuity whole*^ classes are libeled, all 
Negroes being represented as baboons, all^* Irish being 
represented as barbarians, all Germans being repre- 
sented as^^ beer-drinking idiots, and all Hebrews being 
represented as^® people who are ever intent upon de- 
frauding insurance companies. Moreover, according**^ 
to the papers which it is comic to call comicaV® all 
women hate all other women, and jeer at men,^® and 
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patronize their mothers, and insult their aunts, and 
hope^o to deceive their husbands or to wheedle their 
fathers out^^ of money. American humor is becoming 
absolutely extinct. A surfeit^^ of what now passes for 
humor is a surfeit of^^ the indigestible and of the per- 
verting. The demoralizing consequence of^* the cur- 
rency of bad pictures and of imbecile jokes cannot^* be 
overestimated. 

It results in the substitution of slang for^® sense; 
of insolence for ingenuity; of ribaldry for wit; and,^^ 
not seldom, of rank blasphemy for supposed humor. 
There was^^ American humor. There have been Amer- 
ican humorists. The equals^® of "Phenix," Artemus 
Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, Mark Twain, Josh Billings,^^ 
Charles W. Foster, Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B., 
Philip^i Welch, Hans Breitman, and the like, nowhere 
exist. 

All these^2 except Twain are dead, and he is not en- 
gaged in^3 humorous work. The most promising of our 
contemporary humorists, Frank^^ E. Stockton, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Eichard Harding Davis, Julian 
Ealph,^^ and their compeers, if they have compeers, are 
engaged in^® sustained literary work, and the squib, the 
sketch, the epigram,^'^ the anecdote, or the short dia- 
logue know them no more.^® The persons, old or young, 
he, she, or it, who^® feed the broad columns of the so- 
called comic weeklies*^ with matter presumed to be 
funny, assumed to be witty,** yet really only tawdry, 
truculent, and vulgar, are happily anonymous.*^ 

Yet we cannot doubt that the capacity of Americans 
for*^ humor is unexhausted, and the capability of Amer- 
ican events for** humorous treatment is undiminished. 
There seems to be, however, no*^ relation between the 
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humor in American events and the contents^® of publi- 
cations which claim to be humorous. The sordidness 
of*^ politics seems to coincide with the coarseness of 
would-be*8 satiric comment on them.*®* 

-Public Opinion, 



Ho. 112. 183 Words. Average 1.64. 

ONE SIGN-BOAED ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 

Definite rules for the attainment of success are 
practically impossible;^ nevertheless general principles 
can be stated which are variously adapted^ to different 
individuals; there are many roads that lead to^ Rome — 
it is for each to select the path which* is surest and 
easiest for him. A very precise and^ definite idea of 
what one intends to attain is absolutely^ necessary; for, 
as Montaigne has so aptly said, "No wind*^ serves him 
who addresses his voyage to no certain port."® Deter- 
mine to be self-reliant. It is the merest rant® to rely 
on luck. People who do that lie abed^^ expecting a 
letter with news of a legacy. This reliance^* outside 
one's self is the worst obstacle in the whole^^ jq^^ ^q 
success. When you waken and thoroughly realize that^^ 
it is to yourself alone you must look, you have^* a clearer 
prospect and ten times the chance of winning.^* Learn 
to strike out in new paths; create, contrive, think,^® 
plan, originate, take all legitimate risks, toil to sur- 
mount obstacles,^ "^ and continually push forward. Cul- 
tivate courage and develop determination, and^® success 
is yours.^®^ 
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No. 113. 402 Words. Average 1.65. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

The notion of individuality has led men to regard 
themselves^ as strangers to one another, as competitors, 
and even as^ adversaries. Upon this concept our poli- 
tics and business appear to^ be principally transacted. 
I remember pleading once with a man* to consider the 
strait, the necessity, and helplessness of another^ whom 
he was very certain to injure irreparably by a^ business 
proceeding; and the answer which was made to nie'^ — 
that "the man must take his chances.^' Heartless and 
crueP as was this reply, it seemed to be in full® accord 
with the current maxims of business management. 

EverjTwhere we^^ are told that "there must.be no 
friendship in trade.^^^^ This means, in plain speech, 
that no principle that may^^ ennoble human nature and 
exalt man above the savage animal^^ should have any 
place in his business dealing with his^* fellow-men. If 
we dig down to the foundations of^^ this rule and usage, 
we shall find them to be^^ the legitimate deductions of 
a prevailing disbelief in immortality. No^*^ matter 
whether this be avowed or disavowed, upon this hypoth- 
esis,^^ and upon this only, can they be maintained. If 
our^® relations with our fellow-beings are to end with 
the^o period of leaving the present life, they can hardly 
be^i very intimate or obligatory. If human society is 
to have22 no broader foundation than worldly conditions 
and circumstances, the sociaP^ compact has only brute 
force to authorize and sanctify it.^* 

Safety for the weaker is without any proper security. 
Why25 spare man, why respect woman, if the wheel of 
time^® is going to whirl us into the abyss of utter^^ ex- 
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tinction? The creed and inspiration of such a consti- 
tution of28 society is fairly and fully set forth in the 
maxim,2» "Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die/^ 
It^^ is not, however, in the nature of anything hu- 
man to*^ remain stable and without change. The whole 
history of the^^ world, of peoples, of enterprises, and of 
individual human beings,^^ has always shown progress 
in cycles. There is nowhere the^^ example of a nation, 
or even a religion or civilization,^^ where there was 
progress in straight lines. It has always^® been an 
apparent advancing, followed by a conspicuous retro- 
grading. Plato^*^ has accordingly presented in detail 
the process of dissolution in^s the Ideal Commonwealth, 
by which, retrograding from just and wholesome^® ad- 
ministration, the government was to become corrupt, 
oppressive, and a^^ pernicious despotism.*^^ 

— Alexander Wilder, in Intelligence, 



No. 114. 463 Words. Average 1.66. 

THE POWEE OF BEAUTY. 

Beauty is the standard by which we measure man's 
esthetic^ nature; it is the loftiest and supremest expres- 
sion of the^ best and highest in the human. 

Psychology claims that it^ is closely related to in- 
tellectuality, as there is a wide* agreement among men 
as to what is beautiful and what^ is not; further assert- 
ing that among esthetic effects must be^ reckoned only 
such as are pleasing in themselves, apart from'' all rec- 
ognition of utility of possession or of ulterior gratifi- 
cation® of any kind whatever. The degree of influence 
exercised by® this goddess ranges from the mdst meager 
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form of admiration^ ^ to that boundlessness of rapture 
which drugs the senses into^^ oblivion of all else; and 
it is not too much^ ^ ^o claim that the ability to perceive 
and appreciate the^^ beautiful may be considered a 
determinative feature of one's being/* an invariable 
index to character. It is the mission of^*^ art to repre- 
sent beauty under the restraint of form; the^® mission 
of music to voice the soul's aspiration in rapturous^ ^ 
melody; and the mission of literature to give utterance 
to^^ those higher or basic truths which are the direct 
inspiration^® of the artist and musician. They are the 
authorized agents2<> of ideal beauty, and united they 
form a glorious trinity^^ of influences which govern 
and develop the best in man.22 

Appreciation in art is the recognition, not only of 
the^^ work of an artist, but also of the aim and^* aspi- 
ration which prompted it. Since any worthy accom- 
plishment is the^s result of conscientious labor, the 
fruitage of much sowing, a^® true estimate of its value 
can only be obtained through^^ a knowledge of the 
effort expended in its production. Hence^s the power 
of beauty is limited to the breadth of^® conception of 
those who come in contact with it. 

Shall^^ it be said of us that, through indifference 
or ignorance,^^ we have failed to contribute our pro- 
portion of impulse to^^ w^^ cause of ideal concept and 
precept? Shall we, through^^ destructive rather than 
constructive criticism, retard the progress and develop- 
ment^* of the various forms of beauty in the world? 
Or^^ shall we, through individual sympathy and a 
broad, intelligent interest^® in human endeavor and 
growth, give to each toiler in^*^ the World Beautiful our 
most heartfelt approval and our best^^ wishes for suc- 
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cess, by surrounding them with those ideal relations^^ 
which are essential to natures susceptible to the loftiest 
aspirations*^^ and the achievement of highest results? 
In return we shall*^ receive the reward promised to 
those who freely give; namely/^ that enlargement of 
the soul, that boundlessness of conception which*^ rec- 
ognizes no restraint or limit in the power of the*'^ 
Beautiful, which requires infinity to contain it and all 
eternity*^ for the adequate exercise of its influences and 
the development*^ of its possibilities.*®^ — Maria Weed. 



Ho. 116. 224 Words. Average 1.66. 

ORATION DELIVERED IN 1794. 

Americans! You have a country vast in extent, and 
embracing^ all the varieties of the most fabulous climes; 
held not^ by charters wrested from unwilling kings, but 
the bountiful gift^ of the Author of Nature. The ex- 
uberance of your population^ is daily divesting the 
gloomy wilderness of its rude attire,^ and splendid cities 
rise to cheer the dreary desert. You^ have a Govern- 
ment deservedly celebrated as "giving the functions oP 
law to the precepts of reason.^' 

You have fought the® battles of freedom, and en- 
kindled that sacred flame which now® glows with vivid 
fervor through the greatest empire in Europe.^^ We 
indulge the sanguine hope that her equal laws and^^ 
virtuous conduct will hereafter afford example of imi- 
tation to alp2 surrounding nations; that the blissful 
period will soon arrive when^^ man shall be elevated to 
his primitive character; when illuminated^^ reason and 
regulated liberty shall once more exhibit him in^*^ the 
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image of his Maker; when all the inhabitants oP^ the 
globe shall be free men and fellow-citizens, and^"^ pa- 
triotism itself be lost in universal philanthropy. Then 
shall volumes^ ^ of incense incessantly roll from altars 
inscribed to liberty. Then^® shall the innumerable vari- 
eties of the human race unitedly ^Vorship^o in her 
sacred temple, whose pillars shall rest on the^i remotest 
comer of the earth, and whose arch will be^^ the vault 
of heaven."224 



Ho. 116. 251 Words. Average 1.66. 

METAPHYSICS AND EXCELLENCE. 

The active manifestation of mental excellence which 
no ill-fortune^ can reach is the true basis of happiness. 
Not only2 are great intellects capable of great achieve- 
ments, but minds less^ happily endowed are capable of 
sharing these privileges, which constitute^ the higher 
phases of human happiness. Of course, genius comes^ 
by nature; but leaving out of view the few splendid^ 
exceptional cases, the careful observer can hardly avoid 
the conclusion'^ that the original endowment has less 
to do with the® result than have patient application, 
indefatigable perseverance, and continual endurance.® 

Nature always aims at the best, and provides that 
it^^ may be attained through a certain course of teach- 
ing and^i training by all who are not physically or men- 
tally disqualified.^ 2 Moral excellence is the result of 
habit; but intellectual excellences^ is chiefly improved 
by precept. Strictly upon the metaphysical line^* of 
facts does human advancement depend. As the science 
oP^ metaphysics advances or recedes, so must human 
excellence stand or^® fall. 
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Throughout times past all discovered truth which 
the world^*^ has brought to light has met with denial, 
ridicule, and^® scom. 

Skepticism once contested the new established 
truths concerning the^® mysteries of physical law and 
the marvels of organic creation.2<> 

Every great fact and principle by virtue of which 
we^i exist and act was time and again put down by^^ 
the science of days gone by. 

The heresy of the^^ past is the belief of the present, 
and what we^* now deny may be accepted as the creed 
of the25 future.251 — Shelby Mumaugh, in the Meta- 
physical Magazine. 



Ho. 117. 600 Words. Average 1.67. 

INTUITION. 

EvEKY faculty of the mind was created for a pur- 
pose.^ The cultivation and right exercise of each and 
every one^ confers happiness. Mental supremacy on 
metaphysical lines, in the upper* realm of truth and 
higher nature of man, is developed* in a special manner. 

Intuition and consciousness were designed by^ na- 
ture to catch the aroma of the most delicate fancy,® to 
scale the highest thoughts, and sound the deepest pa- 
thos;''^ yet not in one mind in thousands do these high- 
est® faculties rise even to mediocrity. By intuition is 
man endowed^ with an immaterial principle which sees 
and knows, irrespective of^^ reason or material organs 
of sight. By a mental or** spiritual sense, there is in 
certain states of the human^^ system vision independ- 
ently of the material eyes. This fact has^* ^ot only 
been philosophically demonstrated, but is as firmly es- 
14 
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tablished^* as the truths of astronomy, or the self- 
evident propositions*' of mathematics. By more than 
one method of proof clairvoyance*® has established the 
same phenomenon. That there is some higher**^ faculty 
which gives us the power to form conceptions of*^ 
things not material is a reality of which we are*® all 
conscious. The recorded evidence of thousands of in- 
telligent, veracious^o persons exists to confirm the fact 
that the forewarning of^* coming events is an occasion 
not uncommon. In being there22 is what may be called 
"a forewarning principle/' which — separate^* and apart 
from reason — reveals to man what shall be^* hereafter 
when the earth grows older and the sun shines^' longer. 

Without knowledge, and contrary to all appearances, 
the vision^® of intuition reads the Book of Fate before 
time breaks^*^ the seal, and teaches man things which, 
because they depend^s on contingencies yet untrans- 
pired, reason can never know. This spirituaP® vision, 
which light cannot enlighten, darkness fails to darken, 
and^^ distance intercepts not, discloses conclusions often 
in the very teeth^i of reason, but in strict accordance 
with what subsequently occurs.^^ 

We must admit this higher facidty or intuitive guide, 
or33 else be forced to deny the existence of the soul.^* 
Through his physical nature man is allied to all ma- 
terial^' existence, and through his mental being to all 
intelligence. The^® powers of the higher faculties are 
embraced only by the^''^ few who inquire at the shrine 
of the inner man.^® It is by opening the finer mental 
windows of being,^® and allowing the light of the soul 
to shine in,*^ that mind becomes capable of soaring high 
above that which** intellect can reach. The laws of the 
realm of metaphysics*^ do not conflict with intellect or 
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reason, for intelligence harmonizes^^ with all. Sublime 
truths of advanced scientific thought in mental** philos- 
ophy are not appreciated by the many. From the be- 
ginning**^ of the universe progression has been the motto 
of nature.*® Why should the mental faculties not en- 
large? 

Metaphysical reasoning is*'' not fantastical rhapsody. 
It is but exact scientific deduction from*^ the normal 
functions of mind. It is based upon sober*® philosophy 
on the one hand, and upon experimental reality on^^ the 
other. By this inner force we are related to^^ and 
placed in communion with the Infinite. 

A boundless number*^^ Qf relations are opened to ns, 
and hints of power^^ which surpass all the bounds of 
our present comprehension are^* suggested for mental 
consideration. Without this force there would be^^ no 
such thing as capacity of the mind to know^® or under- 
stand spiritual existence. Without either skepticism or 
credulity we*^^ should open our minds to receive new and 
apparently superhuman^® propositions, and test them in 
the crucible of intellect. 

Intuitions^® are founded in truth and fact, not false- 
hood and fiction.®®^ 

— Shelby Mumaugh, in Metaphysical Magazine, 



Ho. 118. 196 Words. Average 1.67. 

EXPERIENCE, 

Increased intensiveness proportionally enlarges the 
scope of our extensive influence.^ It is necessary to 
see and feel deeply if we^ are to act and live broadly. 
Experience evolves what thought^ involves. Impression 
reacts in expression* ♦ . . 
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True education consists far more* in rendering the 
mind susceptible to impressions than in accumulating*^ 
knowledge of facts. Such knowledge is of compara- 
tively little value® as an end in itself, but should be 
sought mainly*^ with reference to the broader purpose 
of acquiring thoughts-tendencies that will enable one 
to rise to higher states® of consciousness and obtain 
truer, more comprehensive views of life.^^ 

Life, when unhindered, tends naturally upward 
toward its Divine source.^ ^ Plato likened man to a 
"plant of heavenly, not oP^ earthly growth/^ When all 
restraints and obstacles are removed, man^^ grows out 
of earthly conditions, attracted heavenward by the 
light,^* the warmth, and the more congenial atmos- 
phere of a spirituaP^ sphere. 

Every life that, in thought and ideals, severs its*® 
connections with finite limitations, is henceforth subject 
to a transcendent^'^ spiritual law which determines its 
true relation to the universal^® whole, and draws it into 
the position it is best^® fitted to occupy in the world.^®* 

— F. H, Sprague, 



Ho. 119. 1000 Words. Averago 1.68. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
It is evident that the individual who has received 
only* an elementary education is at a great disadvan- 
tage as compared^ with the person who has received a 
higher education in^ the college or university, making 
all allowance for imperfections in* existing institutions. 
The individual is prone to move on in^ the same direc- 
tion and in the same channel which he® has taken under 
the guidance of his teacher. Very few*^ persons change 
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their methods after leaving school. It requires some- 
thing® like a cataclysm to produce a change in methods. 
All® of the influences of the university, its distinguished 
professors, its^^ ages of reputation, the organization of 
the students and professors^^ as a whole, — these and like 
influences, combined with the^^ isolation of the pupil 
from the strong tie of family^ ^ and polite society, are 
able to effect this change in^"* method when they work 
upon the mind of a youth^^ for three or four years. 
The graduate of the college^® or university is, as a gen- 
eral thing, in possession oP*^ a new method of study and 
thinking. His attitude is^® a comparative one. Perhaps 
he does not carry this far^® enough to make it vital; 
perhaps he does not readjust^^ all he has before learned 
by this new method ;2i but, placing him side by side 
with the graduate of^^ the common school, we see readily 
the difference in types^^ of educated mind. The mind 
trained according to elementary form^* is surprised and 
captivated by superficial combinations. It has no^^ 
power of resistance against shallow critical views. It is 
swept^® away by specious arguments for reform, and it 
must be^*^ admitted that the agitators are the better 
minds, rather thanks the weaker ones, which elementary 
education sends forth. 

The duller^® minds do not ever go so far as to be^^ 
interested in reforms .nor take a critical attitude toward 
what^^ exists. The self-educated man, of whom we are 
80^2 proud in America, is often one who has never ad- 
vanced^^ far beyond these elementary methods. He has 
been warped out^* of his orbit by some shallow critical 
idea, which is^^ not bom of a comparison of each de- 
partment of human^^ learning with all departments. 
He is necessarily one-sided, and^^ defective in his train- 
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ing. He is often a man oP^ great accumulations of iso- 
lated scraps of information. His memory pouch^® is 
precociously developed. He lays undue stress upon 
some insignificant*^ phase of human affairs. He advo- 
cates with great vigor the*^ importance of some local 
center, some partial human interest, as*^ the great cen- 
ter of all human life. He is like**^ an astronomer, who 
opposes the heliocentric theory and advocates the** 
claims of some planet or some satellite as the center*^ 
of the solar system. 

In sociology these self-made men advocate,*® for in- 
stance, as a universal panacea for poverty such devices*'' 
as the abolishing of all individual property in land, or*® 
a single tax, or a scheme of state socialism; or,*® on the 
other hand, the equally negative system of letting^^ each 
look out for himself, and the Government forswear en- 
tirely^i all functions of nurture and provision for the 
common welfare.^^ i^ i\^q name of abstract justice, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer strikes^^ at all the concrete forms 
of government in existence, and^* would cut them down 
to his Procrustean standard, protecting^^ free compe- 
tition without provision for common welfare. 

The self-educated^® man, full of the trend which the 
elementary school has^*^ given him, comes, perhaps, into 
the directorship over the entire^® education of a state. 
He signalizes his career by attacking^® the study of the 
classic languages, the study of logic®^ and philosophy, 
the study of literature and the humanities. It®* is to 
be expected of him that he will prefer®^ the dead results 
of education to an investigation of the®^ total process 
of evolution of human culture. The traditional course®* 
of study in the college takes the individual back to®^ 
the Latin and Greek languages, in order to give him®* 
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a survey of the origins of his art and literature^''^ and 
science and jurisprudence. In the study of Qreece and®*^ 
Borne he finds the embryology of modem civilization, 
and develops®^ in his mind a power of discrimination 
in regard to'^<> elements which enter the concrete life 
of the present age J^ It is not to be expected that the 
commonplace mind,'^^ ^hich is armed and equipped only 
with the methods of^^ elementary instruction, shall 
understand the importance of seeing every institution/* 
every custom, every statute, in the light of its evolu- 
tionJ' While I consider it a matter of congratulation 
that the^® people of the country are fast establishing 
throughout this land'''' a system of free education in 
high schools, yet F® find myself obliged to admit that 
the present and pasf® results of these schools may be 
summed up as the^^ production of a vast intellectual 
current of Philistinism. The secondary^^ education has 
largely been diverted from the road that leads®^ to 
higher education, and turned aside in such a manner®^ 
as to produce arrested development at the stadium of 
elementary®* methods. The common schools of the peo- 
ple are suffering more®^ from this cause than from all 
other causes combined. It®® is a prolific source of mere 
mechanical device and methods®^ which leads nowhither. 
It produces a flippant, self-conceited frame®® of mind, 
which does not hesitate to attack and tear®^ down insti- 
tutions which it fails to comprehend. 

University extension proposes®^ to close up this gap 
between higher institutions and the®^ elementary 
schools, bringing the direction of higher education at 
once®2 iji^Q contact with the people. The university, 
through its properly-reorganized faculties, descends into 
the community, and, as it were,^* takes an inventory of 
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the bright and promising minds that®* are exercising 
an intellectual influence upon the direction of aflEairs.^® 
It gathers these into classes and audiences^ and dis- 
cusses with them®*^ the living questions of the day. 

It fascinates them with®® the superiority of the com- 
parative method of study. It vanquishes®® the spirit of 
Philistinism, and refutes the theories of cranks.^®^^ 

— From an address delivered in 189i hy Hon. Will- 
iam r. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 



Ho. 120. 250 Words. Ayerage 1.69. 

MOLECULES. 

Many of our physiological observers appear to form 
a veryi inadequate estimate of the distance which sepa- 
rates the microscopic from^ the molecular limit, and as 
a consequence they sometimes employ^ a phraseology 
calculated to mislead. When, for example, the con- 
tents^ of a cell are described as perfectly homogeneous, 
or as* absolutely structureless, because the microscope 
fails to distinguish any structure;® or when two struc- 
tures are pronounced to be without difference,^ because 
the microscope can discover none, then I think the® 
microscope begins to play a mischievous part. 

A little consideration® will make it plain that the 
microscope can have no^® voice in the question of germ 
structure. Distilled water is^^ more perfectly homo- 
geneous than any possible organic germ. What is*^ it 
that causes the liquid to cease contracting at 39 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and expand until it freezes? This 
is** a structural process of which the microscope can 
take no**^ note, nor is it likely to do so by any** con- 
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ceivable extension of its powers. Place distilled water 
in the^''^ field of an electro-magnet, and bring a micro- 
scope to^® bear upon it. Will any change be observed 
when the^® magnet is excited? Absolutely none; and 
still profound and complex^o changes have occurred. 
First of all, the particles of water^i have been rendered 
diamagnetically polar; and, secondly, by virtue of 22 the 
structure impressed upon it by the magnetic whirl of^^ 
its molecules, the liquid twists a ray of light in^* a fash- 
ion perfectly determinate both as to quantity and direc- 
tion.2«o —John Tyndall 



No. 121. 513 Words. Average 1.69 

A DISCRIMINATION. 

DiscEKNMENT, discrimination, and criticism are not 
synonymous terms, though ofteii^ used as such. True 
discernment is an office of the^ human understanding. 
In and of itself it is a passive,^ though by no means a 
negative quality. When this passive* quality of tlie 
understanding becomes active we discriminate. Criti- 
cism differs^ both from discernment and discrimination, 
though it involves both. 

By® discernment we learn to know good from evil; 
by discrimination''^ we choose either good or evil; by 
criticism we undertake® to approve or condemn either 
good or evil. Discernment and® discrimination are nec- 
essary to real knowledge and correct living. We^^ em- 
ploy them upon ourselves. We employ criticism usually 
upon others.i^ 

It is one thing to contrast good with evil, another^ 2 
to choose the good and reject the evil. Here our^^ 
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teacher is experience and observation, and our motive 
may be^^ the highest and best. It is, however, a very 
different^ ^ thing to contrast another person with our- 
selves, for here we^^ are almost certain to seek out all 
possible blemishes in^''^ our neighbor, and all imaginable 
perfections in ourselves. Our motive^® may be that of 
self-instruction and improvement, or it^® may be to 
lift ourselves up at the expense of^^^ another. 

One whose attention is always directed toward the 
imperfections^^ and shortcomings of others, if not him- 
self guilty of equal22 shortcomings and greater vices, 
will find little time or disposition^^ to cultivate the 
beauties and virtues of existence. The critic,^'^ like 
the practical joker, is apt to be exceedingly averse^^ to 
taking his own medicine. It is often the case^® that 
only by being compelled to do so that we^'^ realize the 
nature of the office he has voluntarily assumed.^s Not 
infrequently an individual who habitually indulges in 
carping and^® severe criticism imagines that he conceals 
beneath this captious spirit^^ a sincere desire to benefit 
his fellow man. It is^^ very questionable whether any 
one has ever been made either^^ wiser or better by being 
continually reminded of his faults^^ or follies. He has 
already become sensible of them, and^* desires to get 
rid of them. He may be helped^^ by advice or en- 
couragement. It is human nature to deny^^ and retort 
upon the accuser when charged with personal vices^^ or 
errors. The force of criticism rests in its passionless^® 
judgment and in its justification. It is the thing that^® 
needed to be said — ^the thing said with sorrow rather*<> 
than with exultation — ^that carries weight and compels 
repentance and*^ reformation. Discernment and dis- 
crimination belong to the wise and thoughtful,*^ and 
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these are always the most careful and guarded in*^ their 
criticism of others. Principles and measures may, and 
often^^ must, be discussed; but individuals never. 
Nothing can be more^^ harmful, or more hinder indi- 
vidual progress, than personal criticism of*^ individuals. 
He who is found active in a good cause,**^ who stipulates 
nothing and demands nothing, who takes pains to*® 
commend and approve, but who never condemns or 
criticises others,^® — such a one has learned the true 
spirit of discernment^^ and the wisest understand.^^^ 

— Metaphysical Magazine. 



Ho. 122. 469 Words. Average 1.7. 

INEQUALITY AS A MEANS OF PROGRESS. 

Inequality of human condition is a postulate of 
humaji civilization.^ Without it can be no human prog- 
ress, and its absolute^ increase is the measure of the 
advancement of the race^ — not of the few merely, but 
the betterment of all.^ There is no absolute equality of 
human condition, except the^ equality of destitution 
which prevails among the most bestial savages.® With 
the first step above this lowest state begins inequality''^ 
of possessions, due to inequality of capacity, and this 
increases® with every step upward. It is greatest in the 
highest® civilization, where the condition of the lowest 
individuals is most^^ enviable. This is not accidental. 
Improvement of condition of the^^ lowest individuals is 
a result of the increase of inequality ;^2 that is, of greater 
improvement of the condition of the^^ few, and could 
not take place without it. To reduce^* the few to the 
relative state of generations ago would**^ be to set the 
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many back to the absolutely lower^^ state of that period. 
The reason can be made plain^*^ to any who has a mod- 
erately clear conception of the^^ pa^t played by capital 
in the scheme of civilization. Capital^® is a mere labor- 
saving machine, and, like other machines,^© it enables 
human labor to produce a larger quantity of^^ the means 
of living with less expense or effort. That^^ is, capital, 
like machinery, increases the number of human beings^^ 
who can be supported in comfort on a given part^* of 
the earth's surface, and increases the amount of the^^ 
means of comfort and enjoyment each can conmiand. 
By organizing^® labor in masses, capital increases the 
producing power of each^^ unit, and diminishes the 
labor cost of the product. Therefore,^^ it enables the 
workman to receive more wages, and gives^® those wages 
more purchasing power. That it does, like other^^^ ma- 
chines, without diminishing the demand for labor, be- 
cause the larger^* demand for the cheaper product keeps 
all employed. The generaP^ principle involved is this: 
Every device by which human labor^^ can be made more 
productive — whether through organization in masses,^^ 
or multiplication by machinery — and by means of which 
human^^ comfort and enjoyment can be supplied more 
cheaply, elevates the^® condition of the whole human 
race down to the lowest.^*^ The most effective device 
to that end is the accumulation^^ of capital, since this 
is an essential condition to both^® the organization of 
labor and the employment of machinery on*^ a large 
scale. But the accumulation of capital involves in- 
equality^i of human condition, since if all the wealth of 
the*2 world were divided equally, there would be no 
accumulation. Indeed,*^ no individual would have 
enough capital to organize even his** own labor effect- 
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ively. Therefore, inequality of human condition is a^^ 
means of progress; to lessen it is to retrograde, and*® to 
destroy it would be to revert to barbarism.'*®^ 

— Public Opinion, 



Ho. 128. 545 Words. Average 1.7. 

CHAEACTER OF QUEEX ELIZABETH. 

There are few great personages in history who have 
been* more exposed to the calumnies of enemies and 
the adulation^ of friends than Queen Elizabeth; and 
yet there is scarcely^ any one whose reputation has been 
more certainly determined by* the unanimous consent 
of posterity. The unusual length of her^ administra- 
tion and the strong features of her character were able® 
to overcome all prejudices; and, obliging her detractors 
to abate*^ much of their invectives and her admirers 
some of their® panegyrics, have at last, in spite of polit- 
ical factions, and,® what is more, religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with*^ regard to her 
conduct. 

Her vigor, her constancy, her magnanimity,** her 
penetration, vigilance, and address are allowed to merit 
the* 2 highest praises, and appear not to have been sur- 
passed by*^ any person that ever filled the throne; a 
conduct less*^ rigorous, less impervious, more sincere, 
more indulgent to her people,*^ would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. By*® the force 
of her mind she controlled all the more*"^ active and 
stronger qualities, and prevented them from running 
into*® excess; her heroism was exempt from temerity, 
her frugality from*® avarice, her friendship from par- 
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tiality, her active temper from turbulency^^ and a vain 
ambition; but she guarded not herself with^i equal care 
and equal success from lesser infirmities, the rivalship^^ 
of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of 
love,23 and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for government^* were founded 
equally in her temper and in her capacity.^^ Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she soon obtained^® 
an uncontrolled ascendency over her people; and while 
she merited^^ all their esteem by her real virtues, she 
also engaged^s their affections by her pretended ones. 
Few sovereigns of England^^ succeeded to the throne 
in more difficult circumstances, and none^^ ever con- 
ducted the government with such uniform success and 
felicity .31 Though unacquainted with the practise of 
toleration, the true secret^^ fQp managing religious fac- 
tions, she preserved her people by her^^ superior pru- 
dence, from those confusions in which theological con- 
troversy had^* involved all the neighboring nations; 
and though her enemies were^^ the most powerful 
princes of Europe, the most active, the^^ most enter- 
prising, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her®^ 
vigor, to make deep impressions on their states, her 
own^^ greatness meanwhile remaining untouched and 
unimpaired. 

The fame of this^® princess, though it has sur- 
mounted the prejudices both of faction*^ and bigotry, 
yet lies still exposed to a prejudice, which*^ is more 
durable, because more natural; and which, according 
to*2 the different views in which we survey her, is ca- 
pable*^ either of exalting beyond measure or diminish- 
ing the luster of** her character. When we contem- 
plate her as a woman^ we^^ are apt to be struck with 
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the highest admiration of^^ her great qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity; but we are also**^ apt to require some- 
what more softness of disposition, some greater*® lenity 
of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by which*® 
her sex is distinguished. 

But the true method of estimatifig^^ her merit, is 
to lay aside all these considerations, and^^ consider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority,^^ and 
intrusted with the government of mankind. Her qual- 
ities as^^ a sovereign, though with some considerable 
exceptions, are the object^* of undisputed applause and 
approbation.^*^ — Hume, 



No. 124. 198 Words. Average 1.71. 

A NEW PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY. 

A NEW philosophy of history is in the air. Old^ 
methods of thought are going out of vogue. The re- 
sults^ of the researches of the past decade compel a 
readjustment^ of working concepts. What have been 
taken as postulates are* no longer tenable. The need 
of the hour is for^ a philosophy of history broad enough 
and vital enough to^ unify the records of the past in 
the light of^ the results achieved in the modern depart- 
ments of biology, psychology,® anthropology, sociology. 
Sociology is indeed attempting to unify or correlate® the 
results worked out in the various special departments 
of^^ knowledge, and in so far as it is treated upon^i the 
historical method represents to a certain extent what 
may^2 te called the new philosophy of history. A 
philosophy of^^ history which^ from a biological stand- 
point, recognizes the principle oP* growth in all forms 
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and developments of society, from the^^ psychological 
standpoint regards the soul of man as a moving^® factor 
in all such social phenomena, and from the stand- 
point^^ of anthropology looks to the study of primitive 
man and^® to child-study as great illuminators of the 
history oP^ the ^development of society and of the 
race.^®® — Boston Transcript. 



No. 126. 382 Words. Average 1.72. 

A NEW DISCOVERY IN PHYSICS. 

^It has been announced that Dr. P. Zeeman, of the^ 
Amsterdam University, while working at Leyden, dis- 
covered that the lines^ of a metallic spectrum are broad- 
ened where the source of^ light is in an intense magnetic 
field. The experiments of* Dr. Zeeman were rigorously 
and accurately conducted. Both emission and^ absorp- 
tion spectra were examined with a large Rowland grat- 
ing spectroscope,^ and the results were marked and cer- 
tain. The meaning of^ the fact is clear to those versed 
in electro-optics,^ and, indeed, some such broadening 
had been predicted by several^ physicists, and sought for 
by others. Dr. Lorentz, of Leyden,i<> from theoretical 
considerations ventured the prediction that the light at^^ 
the edges of the broadened lines will be found to^^ be 
polarized. This was completely verified by the experi- 
ments of^^ Dr. Zeeman. The discovery will probably 
substantiate the hjrpothesis that** radiation is due to 
the motion of electric charges, whether*^ free or asso- 
ciated with the vibrating molecules of the luminous*® 
body. It has seemed more and more likely, as knowl- 
edge*^ of ether-physics has advanced, that radiation 
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could not be*® excited by the motions of the inert mole- 
cules of matter,*^ but must, of necessity, require their 
electrification. The new f acts^^* apparently demonstrate 
that this is true, and throw another ray^i of light upon 
the still obscure subject of the mechanism^^ of radiation. 
Of course, the principle bearing of the discovery^^ 
is upon the theory of light. It is a step^* toward more 
complete knowledge of the means by which the^^ par- 
ticles of a body at high temperature disturb the ad- 
jacent^^ ether. It contains also the germs of conclu- 
sions regarding the^'^ nature of radiating and absorbing 
matter which may go far^s toward extending our knowl- 
edge of molecular and ether-physics. There^® is little 
doubt that the solutions of the two mysteries,^^ the 
nature of light and of electricity, are destined to** be 
simultaneously attained. This discovery is probably the 
most important*^ contribution to science since Roent- 
gen's announcement of his new form** of radiation. 
The fascinating field of speculation opened by each** 
advance toward knowledge of the ultimate nature of 
electricity and**^ radiation, and the mechanism of the 
ether, contains most alluring*^ possibilities of discovery, 
and every step taken in such an*'' advance is of the 
utmost importance to nearly every branch** of sci- 
ence.**2 —Electrical World. 



No. 126. 128 Words. Averago 1.76 

MEMORY IMPERISHABLE. 

Scientists have demonstrated that the memory is 
imperishable; that every^ thought, or word, or deed, 
every impression made upon the^ mind in any manner 
whatsoever, remains there to the end* of life. 
16 
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Forgetting is not the dropping entirely out of* mem- 
ory, but the lack of recollection. What is commonly 
called^ memory is better expressed as conscious recol- 
lection, and this has^ been shown to depend upon no 
one thing to a'' greater degree than the association of 
ideas. Clearness and strength^ of impression, and fre- 
quency of recalling are, of course, important® elements, 
but not so important as the association established be- 
tween^^ the idea to be recalled and other ideas. The 
longer^ ^ the chain of associated ideas, the easier it is 
to^2 remember anv link.123 



No. 127. 538 Wordi. Average 1.77. 

MIEAGE. 

There is no word in our vocabulary which presents 
a^ broader field for conjecture than this enigmatical 
term, representing, as^ it does, one of the oldest and 
most perplexing phenomena^ of nature. That the mir- 
age of Sahara, for instance, is* produced by certain 
atmospheric conditions is well known, but exactly*^ what 
these conditions are, and what they present to the* eye, 
are by no means perfectly clear. 

Encyclopedias are vague^ in the analysis of the prob- 
lem; they assume that distant^ cities or remote oases 
are thus seen reflected upon the® heavens. This, how- 
ever, cannot always be satisfactorily sustained, because 
the*® visions observed by travelers do not conform in- 
variably with topographical** facts as they exist; in fact, 
the delineations have usually* 2 been of too phantasma- 
gorical a character to be accoimted for** in this way. 
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Metaphysical science recognizes laws which seem to** 
solve the question more definitely and more lucidly than 
anyi^ hitherto adduced. It maintains that impressions 
of everything that transpires*^ on the planet are pro- 
jected upon its atmosphere as impressions**^ are cast 
upon the mind, and that no such impression*^ is ever 
lost. If this he true, the history of*^ the past is written 
suhjectively upon the earth^s environment, as^^* indelibly 
as the experience of a human life is transcribed^* upon 
the tablet of mind. 

By analogy, then, atmosphere is^^ to the terrestrial 
orb identically what mind is to the^* individual ego — 
a field in which it operates; a mirror^* in which all its 
processes are legibly recorded. Pursuing the^^ analogy 
further, we find the reflecting and refracting qualities 
of2« light repeated in the recollective faculties of mind. 
For example,27 certain mental attributes are called into 
action to reproduce mentaP^ data; these are the reflect- 
ive and refractive qualities of light,^® which present a 
mirage upon the atmospherical sensorium of the^** 
planet. If the past can be recalled at will, so** far as it 
pertains to individual experience, why may not*^ gyn. 
thetical laws, — ^under favorable atmospheric conditions, 
— reproduce accurate images of** what has transpired 
on the planet? The territory of Sahara,** that arid ex- 
panse of burning sand and torrid air which*^ sterilizes 
a section of otherwise luxuriant Africa, must have been*® 
at some early epoch a fruitful and highly cultivated 
country,*'^ inhabited by a race of cultured people who 
have bequeathed** imperishable monuments to poster- 
ity in those colossal structures which place*® Egypt at 
the acme of architectural achievement. Magnificent 
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cities rnnst*^ have marked contemporaneous history, 
whose phantom domes and minarets are^^ immortalized 
by the vaporless reflections of that atmospheric mirror. 
Fertile*^ land and shimmering water have thus sur- 
vived the volcanic agitation''^ that inundated the region 
with a deluge of sand, and** the sheik of to-day who 
rules his nomadic clan or*'^ teaches Mohammedanism in 
the Oriental mosques, is a relic of*® that venerable civil- 
ization which has set the seal of divinity*'^ upon occult 
law. These shifting illusions of the air unroll*^ the 
scroll of the past, and depict such data as*® should lead 
our thought into profound archaic research; that flood^*^ 
of arid sand has drawn a veil over a prolific^^ chapter 
of human events whose secrets must be discovered, if^^ 
discovered at all, by such esoteric methods as can 
guide*^^ the mind backward through ages of crystallized 
facts.^^® — Paul Avenel, in Intelligence, 



Ko. 128. 78 Words. Average 1.79. 

PLATO. 

Plato was as eminently practical as he was pro- 
foundly speculative.^ He was a sage who affected no 
superiority, a philosopher^ without arrog:ance, a scholar 
without pedantry; he lived a celibate^ life without being 
ascetic; he was of royal descent, yet* never supercilious; 
an aristocrat in sentiment, yet tenacious of the^ rights 
and welfare of every one. 

Goodness was the foundation* of his ethics, and a 
divine intention the core oP all his doctrines.''^^ 
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Ko. 129. 430 Wordi. Average 1.8. 

IS MAN THE AECHITECT OF HIS OWN DES- 
TINY? 

What is an architect? An intelligent human being 
whose thoughts/ while in a nebulous condition, are 
marshaled in consecutive f orm,^ and ultimately find ex- 
pression or embodiment in physical life according^ to 
his desire. The thought-home of man is thus^ created, 
and fellow-mortals render that thought objective in 
material*^ form. 

Spiritually, man is ever building his surroundings 
by thought.^ The idea of the artist, poet, or sculptor 
becomes embodied'^ in physical life. Who, then, shall 
place a limit to^ the potent powers and creative energy 
of the soul of® man, which must eternally unfold its 
God-attributes in the^^ spiritual realm? If by operation 
of the laws of attraction^! and repulsion man is continu- 
ally appropriating to his spirit atomic* ^ elements which 
contain all constituent particles of the physical uni- 
verse,*^ and by his innate repelling powers eliminating 
substance which has** subserved his purpose, is it un- 
reasonable to suppose that man*** in the aggregate has 
condensed the stellar worlds from primary*® spirit-ele- 
ments, and thus solidified and materialized what was 
previously*''' spirit proper? For what is the material 
but the solidification*^ of spirit? Man has been exer- 
cising his activities upon the*® external for ages past, 
and doubtless there are members oi^^ the great infinite 
brotherhood of mankind so far ahead in^* the unfold- 
ment of their divine possibilities as to exceed the^^ ; 
grandest conception we can now form of the great | 
Deity28 of the illimitable universe. 
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We know from personal experience and^* observa- 
tion that exeamate spirit can appropriate a material 
body, and^s vacate it at will. Then what does that im- 
ply? Why,26 that the external is but the servant of 
human intelligence,^^ and that the human soul is greater 
than all beside.^® Like a warrior, man becomes sur- 
rounded by the enemies or^^ conditions that would im- 
pede his onward march, but he contests^^ desperately 
every inch of the position, and eventually he will^^ be- 
come absolutely triumphant. The spiritual world and 
its inhabitants, impinging^^ upon him with a mighty 
psychological influence, — planetary antagonistic mag- 
netism'8 disputing with him the position and the varied 
conflicting elements^* emanating from his companions 
in matter, render the struggle desperate^^ and terrible 
indeed. But, like the fabled Phoenix, that soul^^ soars 
above and beyond the ashes of its conflicts, and^'^ be- 
comes eventually a ruler of worlds in the spiritual 
realm.*® The ultimate destiny of man is eternal unfold- 
ment; eternal individualization ;3® and, as ever3rthing 
outside the human spirit is but the*^ embodiment of the 
thought of man in the aggregate, the*^ soul itself, — ^the 
creator, molder, and builder of its environment,*^ — ^is 
nothing more nor less than an embodiment of 
Thought-^so 

— C. 0. Oyston, in the Metaphysical Magazine. 



Ko. 180. 412 Words. Average 1.81. 

PROBABLE ORiaiN OF CONTINENTS. 

Rejecting the extremely improbable hypothesis 
that the continents were built^ up from meteoric matter 
tossed from without upon the already^ solidified earthy 
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we have no other possible alternative than that^ they 
are due to heterogeneousness in different parts of the* 
liquid wMeh constituted the earth before its solidifica- 
tion. 

The hydrostatic^ equilibrium of the rotating liquid 
involved only homogeneousness in respect^ to density 
over every level surface (that is to say/ surface per- 
pendicular to the resultant of gravity and centrifugal 
force^): it required no homogeneousness in respect to 
chemical composition. Considering^ the almost certain 
truth that the earth was built up^^ of meteorites falling 
together, we may follow in imagination the^^ whole 
process of shrinking from gaseous nebula to liquid lava^^ 
and metals, and solidification of liquid from central 
regions outwards,^ ^ without finding any thorough mix- 
ing up of different ingredients, coming^* together from 
different directions of space — any mixing up so^^ thor- 
ough as to produce even approximately chemical homo- 
geneousness throughout every^® layer of equal density. 
Thus we have no difficulty in^''' understanding how even 
the gaseous nebula, which at one time^® constituted the 
matter of our present earth, had in itself^ ^ a hetero- 
geneousness from which followed by dynamical neces- 
sity the various^o continents as we know them at 
present. We may reasonably^i believe that a very slight 
degree of chemical heterogeneousness could^^ cause 
great differences in the heaviness of the snow shower^^ 
of granules and crystals on different regions on the bot- 
tom^* of the lava ocean when still fifty or one hundred^^ 
kilometers deep. Thus we car quite see how it may^® 
have shoaled much more rapidly in some places than 
in^'' others. 

It is also interesting to consider that the solid** 
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granules, falling on the bottom, may have been largely 
clistributecl,2^ blown as it were into ridges (like riffled 
sand VD?^ the bed of a flowing stream, or like dry sand*^ 
blown into sand hills by wind) by the eastward hori- 
zontal^2 motion which liquid descending in the equa- 
torial regions must acquire,®^ relatively to the bottom, 
in virtue of the earth's rotation.^* It is, indeed, not im- 
probable that the influence may have^^ been largely 
effective in producing the general configuration of the^® 
great ridges of the Andes and Rocky Mountains and 
of^'^ the great coasts of Europe and Africa. It seems, 
however,^® certain that the main determining cause of 
the continents and^^ ocean-depths was chemical differ- 
ences, perhaps very slight differences, of*^ the material 
in different parts of the great lava ocean*^ before con- 
solidation.*^^ — From an Address by Lord Kelvin. 



Ko. 181. 98 Wordi. Average 1.85. 

THE EEALM OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

ExTEKNAL objects are merely correspondences of 
inner entities imperceptible to^ the senses. The world 
of finite things arises from infinitely^ differentiated con- 
ceptions of an eternal, spiritual reality. Vast, impos- 
ing, and^ magnificent as this phenomenal spectacle ap- 
pears to the eye of* sense, it is but a reflection of the 
inner world^ of thought. The limitless, extensive outer 
world is, in the^ last analysis, encompassed and com- 
prehended by the intensive thought-world.'' The in- 
ward substance is superior to the outward shadow. 
From® the realm of the absolute all things proceed; 
back toward® it all tend.®^ 
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No. 182. 100 Words. Ayerage 1.87. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

The entire Tiniverse of facts is at the disposal of^ 
any one who is prepared intelligently to accept and in- 
terpret^ them. We invite impressions by rendering our- 
selves receptive to them.^ We may attune our thought 
to respond to the vibrations* of material influences, or to 
those that are intellectual, spiritual.^ If to the former, 
a world of materiality, selfishness, and^ suffering will 
dominate us. But all material conditions are of^ com- 
paratively short duration. The material vibrations that 
give rise to^ clashing discords and jarring dissensions 
are soon spent and neutralized,^ while the finer spiritual 
ones continue unaffected by material changes.^^^ 

— Frank H. Sprague, in Metaphysical Magazine, 



Ho. 188. 198 Wordf. Average 1.9. 

THE RELATION OF LOGIC TO PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology, or mental philosophy, may be defined 
as the science^ which classifies and analyzes the phe- 
nomena of the human mind.^ It unites mental phe- 
nomena, considers them in their mutual relations,^ and 
investigates their mode of generation. Of these mental 
phenomena* some are called emotional, others intel- 
lectual. 

The intellectual phenomena may* be regarded as 
the result, partly of perception, partly of^ imagination, 
partly of comparison, reflection, or thought. Percep- 
tion is the'' operation of apprehending some present 
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phenomenon. Imagination is the operation® of repre- 
senting to the mind some absent phenomenon. Com- 
parison, reflection,^ or thought is the act or operation 
of comparing phenomena,^ ^ whether present or absent, 
as well as comparing, either wity^ these or with one 
another, the results themselves which we^^ derive from 
such comparisons. . . . This act or operation itself, 
as^3 distinguished from other mental acts or operations, 
and the results^* which ensue from its correct or in- 
correct exercise, are alike^*^ legitimate subjects of inves- 
tigation for the psychologist or mental philosopher.^^ 
But the more detailed consideration of the latter — 
that is,^'' thoughts or the results of thinking — becomes 
the subject oP® a science, with a distinct name. Logic, 
which is thus^^ a subordinate branch of a wider science. 
Psychology.^ ^® — Fowler. 



No. 184. 100 Words. Average 1.94. 

THOUGHT. 

Thought produces an effluvium in the aura of the 
individual,^ and the effluvial atoms are chemically allied 
to the brain^ by the cerebral action evolving them. 
When the thought habit^ is morbid, a morbid aural 
condition results, the minute particles* being absorbed 
and reabsorbed mentally, to be digested and redigested^ 
cerebrally. 

A vitiated organism is the inevitable consequence. 
Sedentary habits^ invite mental disease for this reason. 
The aura should be^ thoroughly purified from time to 
time by recreation and complete® change of thought. 
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Able thinkers habitually relax their faculties from® the 
labor of thought. — Paul Avenal, in ths Metaphysical 
Magazine,^^ 

No. 186. 266 Words. Average 2.08. 

A BOSTON BOY'S COAST. 

Eauly before the rising of heaven's luminary, on a 
Saturday^ morning of the preceding fortnight, I deter- 
mined to forsake the^ voluptuous pallet upon whose 
extremely feathery mattress I had reclined,^ enfolded in 
slumber's mantle of dreamy quietness. Hastily dressing 
myself,^ I hurried downward to the omnipresent warm- 
ness of the sweetly^-smelling dining-room. An Her- 
cidean snow-storm was the probability;® however, never 
intending to abandon my extremely laudable intention, 
F adequately protected myself for ancient Boreas's 
tempestuous breathings, and sallied^ outside to give 
salutations to assembled companions, who impatiently 
awaited® my appearance. After exchanging mutual 
greetings, we directly betook our^® shivering company 
to a neighboring prominence, vulgarly classified as 
"Witches'^^ Mountain." Arriving upon the summit of 
this magnificently lofty elevation,^ ^ ^^ discovered our- 
selves partially paralyzed around our extremities, un- 
doubtedly proceedings^ from the intensely piercing 
frigidity of the surrounding atmosphere. Nothing^* 
daunted, I immediately seated myself upon that cumber- 
some vehicle known^^ as sled, and commenced with im- 
mense momentum and incredible swiftness^* of depart- 
ure the descent. 

The extremely erratical direction of my^'^ pathway 
I immediately observed, for, upon twisting my aforesaid 
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carriage^® around a wonderfully perpendicular declivity, 
I approached rather suddenly an^^ immense, immeasur- 
able, shapeless body of adamantine rock, described 
vaguely in^^ geographies and geologies of the preceding 
century as a boulder.^^ 

Upon beholding such an obstacle to a successful fin- 
ishing of 22 my delightful journey, there escaped my 
vocal organs a terrified^^ shrieking, possibly listened to 
by the earlier pedestrians upon Boston^* Common. My 
capabilities for preventing accident extended no farther, 
and,25 consequently, I haven't done anything since.^^^ 

— J. C. Johnson. 



No. 186. 819 Wordi. Average 2.1. 

INDUSTKIES OF WOMEN. 

The present century has witnessed many wonderful 
changes in what^ constitutes honorable and legitimate 
employment of women. The writer remembers^ when 
about the only avocations open to ambitious, aspiring 
young® ladies included teaching, millinery, and dress- 
making. 

Housekeeping and working in* manufacturing estab- 
lishments were too much drudgery for educated, intelli- 
gent women^ to settle upon as a life-work. Gradually 
they began® knocking at the portals of the different 
colleges for admission,'^ in order to obtain a higher 
education suitable for the® diflferent professions. This 
was looked upon at first as a® startling innovation not 
to be tolerated, and many of the*<* institutions of learn- 
ing hearkened not until clamoring voices, sturdy de- 
mands/^ and public sentiment obliged them to withdraw 
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objections, and irrespective^ 2 ^f g^x confer to women 
equal opportimities with men. AU^^ the professions are 
now occupied by many eminent women, holding^* po- 
sitions higher, more honorable, and, everything con- 
sidered, better qualified for^^ professional avocations 
than many men hitherto have considered possible for^® 
them to attain. Medical colleges were perhaps slowest 
to open^^ their portals, and allopathic institutions still 
oppose to considerable extent;^® but homeopathy offers 
inducements to medically-inclined women, who are^* 
rapidly becoming disciples of Hahnemann.. 

Most evangelical Churches still refuse^o to grant 
licenses to preach to women, though honorably gradu- 
ated^i from classical, literary, and theological institu- 
tions of learning; but Unitarian,^^ Universalist, and 
other so-called heterodox Churches invite women to^^ 
occupy their pulpits, and clergywomen are now settled 
over Bome^* very prominent Churches of the nation. 

The enumerators of the^^ last census found women 
filling satisfactorily every occupation in business,^® in- 
cluding dentists, chemists, assayers, metallurgists, art- 
ists, bookkeepers, telephone operators, architecturaP"^ 
designers, stenographers; and in the producing line, bee- 
keepers, horticulturists, floriculturists ;28 and in manu- 
facturing, managers of stationary engines, electricians; 
and, indeed,2» nearly all the occupations that men for- 
merly monopolized. What innovations^® the coming 
century may bring before the inhabitants of this^^ west- 
em continent, the course of time only can reveal .^lo 

—E, F, W. 
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Ko. 187. 261 Words. Average 2.1S. 

COLOMBIA. 

The Colombian Kepublic, occupying the northwest- 
ern portion of the South* American continent, offers to 
the traveler a variety of scenery.^ Towering above the 
tropical vegetation of the lowlands rise the^ lofty, snowy 
summits of the Cordilleras, while between these ex- 
tremes^ the productions of the temperate zones thrive 
abundantly. 

The magnificent^ river systems emptying into the 
Caribbean are the principal arteries® of commerce. In- 
significant are the rivers flowing into the Pacific,^ com- 
pared with the Magdalena and affluents of the Amazon 
and® Orinoco Kivers. The three principal Andean 
Mountain chains are: the^ Eastern, Central, and Western 
Cordillera, the latter extending across the*® Isthmus of 
Panama. Colombia is rich in agricultural and mineral** 
products. Many varieties of precious metals are discov- 
ered in every* 2 mountainous district. Politically, Co- 
lombia is a centralized Republic, divided into*^ nine 
departments, the executive being vested in a president,, 
the** legislative in popular representatives. The presi- 
dent appoints governors over the*^ several departments. 
The prevailing language is Spanish, the prevailing re- 
ligion*® Eoman Catholic. The principal interior cities 
are situated at comparatively*''' high altitudes. Bogota, 
capital of Cundinamarca, is the national capital,*® and 
principal city. Panama, a flourishing commercial city, 
is an*® important Pacific seaport. 

Thirty-five years after the American Declaration^^ 
of Independence, Colombian independence was declared. 
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Later> Colombia united with^i Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor, finally becoming an independent Eepublic twelve 
years22 after, taking the name United States of New 
Granada. This^^ title, thirty-one years later, was 
changed to United States^* of Colombia, and continued 
until, by a successful revolution, the^^ present constitu- 
tion changed the official title to the Republic of^® Co- 
lombia.2«i — Mason Willard. 



Ko. 188. 110 Words. Average 2.19. 

A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 

The phrenological professor examining the cranium 
of a backwoods philosopher^ paused, gazing intently at 
the benign countenance and the inexpressibly^ benevo- 
lent look which emanated from the wonderfully-formed 
head of^ the gentleman who sat mutely transfixed be- 
fore him. Quietly resuming* his occupation, he spoke 
without hesitating longer to the dignified^ personality: 
'TTour remarkably large organ of philoprogenitiveness, 
combined with excessively® large benevolence and small 
acquisitiveness, would have a tendency, unless"^ the two 
former were restrained and the latter cultivated, to^ 
eventually tend toward developing you into a traveling 
eleemosynary. Large® hope and conscientiousness, with 
properly-regulated veneration, may cause you^^ to in- 
vestigate the occult sciences of metaphysics, psychology, 
and theosophy.'^iio —E. F, T7. 
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Vo. 189. 96 Wordi. Average 8.81. 

PLATITUDINOUS PONDEROSITY. 

In promulgating esoteric coagitations, or articulat- 
ing superficial sentimentalities, and philosophical^ or 
psychological observations, beware of platitudinous pon- 
derosity. Let your statements^ possess a clarified 
conciseness, compacted comprehensibility,coalescent con- 
sistency, and a^ concentrated cogency. Eschew all con- 
glomerations of flatulent garrulity, jejune babblement,* 
and asinine affectations. Let your extemporaneous 
descantings and unpremeditated expatiations^ have in- 
telligibility and veracious veracity, without rhodomon- 
tade or thrasonical bombast.® Sedulously avoid all 
polysyllabic profundity, psittaceous vacuity, ventri- 
loquial verbosity, and"^ grandiloquent vapidity. Shun 
double mtente, prurient jocosity, and pestiferous pro- 
fanity,^ obscure or apparent. 

In other language, talk plainly, naturally, sensibly,® 
and do n^t use big words.®^ — Selected, 
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There is no question whatever of the truth of the statement that 
the Benn Pitman System is more generally used than any other 
in this country ; at least this would appear to be true, from the reports 
made to this Bureau of various institutions teaching shorthand. — Hon. 
W. T. Harris y Commissioner of Education [ Washington y D, C), 
November ig^ i8g8. 

The following is a graphic summary of the Table of Statistics on 
the Teaching of Shorthand in the United States, in the Bureau ol 
Education Circular of Information No. I, 1893, pages, 40 to 141 : 

r Benn Pitman, 747 teachers, 
""■^— ~~^"— "■""" I 34. 7 %. 



^^HB Graham, 363 teachers, 16.8 ^. 
Munson, 228 teachers, 10.6 ^. 



I Cross, 185 teachers, 8.6 9^. 



MM^^ Isaac Pitman, 143 teachers, 6.7 9^. 

■■^ Lindsley, 81 teachers, 3.7 ^. 

^■B Pernin, 64 teachers, 2.5 9^. 

MM Scott-Browne, 52 teachers, 2.4 9^. 

— Longley, 52 teachers, 2.4 %. 
iM McKee, 36 teachers, 1.6 %. 

1— Pitman (unspecified), 35 teachers, 1.6 9^. 
■■ Moran, 30 teachers, 1.3 9^. 

— Sloan- Duployan, 24 teachers, 1. 1 9^. 

Besides 38 others, each being less than I 9^. 
To supply the increasing demand for stenographers, schools of short- 
hand and typewriting have been establisht in various parts of the coun- 
try, and with few exceptions, all business colleges now have a ** depart- 
ment of shorthand." A number of systems are taught, but that of 
Benn Pitman is more generally used than any other in this 
country and may be called the ** American System." — Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, for iSSySSy page 9^7. 
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Instruction Books. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Designed for instruction in Schools, Academies, etc., as 
well as for self-instruction, in the art of Shorthand Writing. It con- 
tains a complete exposition of the system, from its simplest principles 
to the Amanuensis Style, arranged in alternate and opposite pages of 
explanation and phonographic exercises. Every principle is copiously 
illustrated with engraved examples for reading, and exercises in the 
ordinary type for writing and dictation practise.. A mastery of this 
book fits the student to act efficiently as a business amanuensis and 
lays the indispensable foundation for reporting skill as developed in 
the Reporter's Companion, Revised, enlarged and improved. Cloth, 
200 pp., l2mo %\ 00 

The Manual is also issued in a special leaflet edition, for the use of teachers 
by correspondence. This leaflet edition is identical with the re^^ular 



edition, except in the matter of physical make-up. Each page is printed 
on a separate leaflet, on one side of the paper only, and the pages are 
placed in a convenient box, from which the teacher can remove any 
desired page without disturbing the others. The price of the leaflet 



edition is the same as the regular edition. In ordering, always mention 
expressly the " leaflet edition." 

The Phonographic Reader. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. Designed to accompany the Manual, It affords the 
necessary reading practise in the Corresponding Style. The selections 
are taken (by permission) from **McGuffey's Revised Fifth Eclectic 
Reader," which may be used as a key. Paper, 52 pp., i2mo. 25 

The Second Phonographic Reader. By Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard. Designed to accompany the Manual. Contains read- 
ing exercises engraved in Amanuensis Style, and is keyed by " Mc- 
Guffey's Revised Sixth Eclectic Reader." Paper, 52 pp., i2mo. 25 

The Phonographic Amanuensis. A Presentation of Pitman 
Phonography, More Especially Adapted to the Use of Business and 
other Schools devoted to the Instruction and Training of Shorthand 
Amanuenses. By Jerome B. Howard. With a Prefatory Note 
by Benn Pitman. In this book position- writing and the principles 
of abbreviation are taught concurrently with the elements of the 
system. It consists of fifty-nine carefully-graded lessons, each de- 
signed to constitute the work of a single school-day. Outlines of 
words are given in the first lesson ; sentences are given in the eighth 
lesson ; phrases appear in the fifteenth lesson ; business letters are 
written in the twenty-second and subsequent lessons. Cloth, 216 
pp., i2mo I 00 

Business Letters. No. i. — Miscellaneous Correspondence. 

Written in the Amanuensis Style of Phonography. By Benn Pitman 
and Jerome B. Howard. The letters have been selected from 
actual correspondence in various branches of business, and, being 

2 
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free from difficult technicalities, are such as will furnish the best 
practise for young students of shorthand who are ready to begin fit- 
ting themselves for the duties of the shorthand correspondent or 
business amanuensis. With key printed in facsimile typewriting, 
furnishing correct models for the transcription of the student's notes 
on the typewriter. Paper, 52 pp., i2mo 25 

Business Letters. No. 2. — Railroad Correspondence. Written 
in the Amanuensis Style of Phonography. Consists of letters actually 
used in various departments of railroad work. Key in facsimile type- 
writing. Paper, 52 pp., i2mo 25 

The Reporter's Companion. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. A Guide to Verbatim Reporting; for professional re- 
porters and those who desire to bfecome such. In this work, which 
should be studied only by those who have first mastered the Manual 
of Phonography y the principles of abbreviation used in the Reporting 
Style of Phonography are clearly explained and amply illustrated. 
Thousands of reporters have acquired their ability to write verbatim 
with no other instruction than that afforded by this and the Manual. 
Cloth, 187 pp., i2mo I 00 

The Phonographic Dictionary and Phrase Book. By Benn Pit- 
man and Jerome B. Howard. Contains a vocabulary of 120,000 
words, including every useful word in the language and a large num- 
ber of proper and geographic names, legal, scientific, and technical 
terms, engraved in phonography with a parallel key in ordinary type. 
Concerning each word information is given on the following points : 
I. SpeUing; 2. Accentuation; 3. Pronunciation; 4. Capitalization; 

5. Fully- vocalized (or Corresponding Style) phonographic outline ; 

6. Reporting Style outline ; 7. Compounding; 8. Principal phrases 
which it begins. The phonographic outlines are clearly and beauti- 
fully engraved, no roundabout, complicated ** nomenclature" being 
employed. [Specimen pages will be sent on request.] Cloth, 552 
pp., 8vo 3 00 

Instructions in Practical Court Reporting. By II. W. Thorne. 
The standard work on this important subject. Exemplifies, explains 
and instructs as to all the details of trials, teaching the shorthand 
writer how to use his skill in making a legal record. Contains valu- 
able suggestions to lawyers and law students found in no other work. 
Has received emphatic testimonials from official court reporters, 
judges, lawyers, law lecturers, teachers of shorthand and the press. 
Cloth, 237 pp., l2mo I 00 

Books Printed in Phonography. 

On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical,* and Moral. A vade mecum 
for young men and students. By John Sfuart Blackie, professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Printed in the Amanuensis 
Style of Phonography, by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 

Paper, 67 pp., i2mo 35 
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The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. In 
the Amanuensis Style. Paper, 31 pp., i2mo 25 

Rip Van Winkle. By Washington Irving. In the Amanuensis 
Style. Paper, 22 pp 25 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In the Amanuensis Style. Paper, 66 pp 35 

History of Sindbad the Sailor. From the ** Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments." In the Amanuensis Style. Paper, 45 pp., i2mo. 25 

The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 
In the Amanuensis Style. Paper, 29 pp 25 

A Dog of Flanders. By **Ouida." In the Amanuensis Style. 
Paper, 39 pp 25 

Plain Talk. By C. H. Spurgeon. In the Corresponding Style. 
Paper, 32 pp., l2mo 25 

[See also The Phonographic Library, page 6.] 



Typewriter Instruction Books. 

The Touch Writer. A text-book for self- and class-instruction in the 
art of operating the typewriter without looking at the keyboard. 
By J. E. Fuller. Shift- Key Edition, designed for the Remington, 
Densmore, Fay-Sho, Underwood, and other writing machines having 
a shift-key and the ** Universal" keyboard. Boards, 48 pp., oblong 

4to 50 

Double-Keyboard Edition, designed for the Smith Premier, Jewett, 
Yost, New Century Caligraph, and other writing-machines having a 
double ** universal" keyboard. Boards, 48 pp., oblong 4to.... 50 

Remington Typewriter Lessons, for the Use of Teachers and 
Learners. Designed to develop accurate and rapid operators. By 
Mrs. M. V. Longley. Paper, 48 pp., 4to 50 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Instructor. By the Eight-Finger 
Method, in which the most rapid and least tiresome mode of writing 
every word correcdy is clearly indicated, including suggestions and 
exercises for acquiring the art of writing by position, without looking 
at keyboard ; containing also practical exercises in correspondence, 
business and legal papers, testimony, contracts, specifications, orna- 
mentations, etc. , etc. By Elias Longley. Paper, 48 pp. , 4to. 50 

The Yost Typewriter Instructor. By the Eight-Finger Method, 
etc. By Elias Longley. Paper, 48 pp., 410 50 

The National Typewriter Instructor. By the Eight-Finger 
Method, etc. By Elias Longley. Paper, 48 pp., 4to 50 

Longley's Typewriter Instructor. In accordance with a scientific 
keyboard, etc. By Elias Longley. Paper, 48 pp., 4to 50 
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Miscellaneous. 

Kow Long — A Symposium. — Consists of contributions on the length 
of time required for obtaining verbatim speed in shorthand writing, 
from the following eminent reporters: Jerome IJ. Allen, Eliza B. 
Burnz, Chas. E. Weller, Wm. A. Croffut, H. W. Thome, Henry M. 
Parkhurst, Spencer C. Rodgers, Daniel C. McEwan, Thomas Allen 
Reed, Wm. Whitford, Edw. B. Dickinson, Philander Deming, Julius 
Woldemar Zeibig, Benn Pitman, Theo. F. Shuey, Thos. Towndrow. 
Theo. C. Rose, Sherburne Wesley Burnham, Wm. Henry Burr, Elias 
Longley, Dennis F. Murphy, Edw. F. Underbill, Adelbert P. Little, 
Chas. C. Marble, John B. Carey, Frederic Irland, David Wolfe 
Browne. A remarkable assemblage of opinions and experiences. 
Full of happy suggestions to teachers and self-instructed learners of 
shorthand. Illustrated with a finely-engraved portrait of each con- 
tributor. 189 pages. Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth 75 

The Teaching of Shorthand. By G. A. Clark. This essay was 
awarded a prize of Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars offered by the 
editor of the Phonographic Magazine^ in which it was originally 
printed. It should be read by every progressive teacher of shorthand 
regardless of systems. Paper 25 

The Mastery of Shorthand. By David Wolfe Browne, Official 
Reporter, National House of Representatives. An essay on mastery 
by a master. One of the most important contributions to the litera- 
ture of shorthand pedagogy. It deserves an attentive reading by 
every thoughtful teacher of phonography. Paper 35 

Phonography — What it Is and What it Does. By Benn Pitman. 
Gives a concise account of the nature and capabilities of phonography 
(including a compend of the art, with engraved examples accompanied 
by key- words) ; also a brief historical account of the origin and devel- 
opment of Phonography in England and America. Paper 3 

Special imprint editions for teachers at greatly reduced rates. 

Baby Talk. A text-book for Babies on the Art of Learning to Speak. 
By P. W. A happy thought, happily formulated by a phonographer, 
for assisting parents to lead very young children, unconsciously to 
them, into a knowledge and correct use of the phonetic elements of. 
English. Paper 25 

The Dictater. A Collection of Graded Dictation Exercises for the use 
of Teachers and Students of Shorthand. By MiNA Ward. Consists 
of exercises suitable for class-room dictation, counted and arranged to 
facihtate reading at any desired speed. The exercises are also ar- 
ranged in order according to the average number of syllables in the 
words which each contains. Cloth I 00 

The Stenographer's Dictation and Form-Book. A guide to 
practical work for students in shorthand and typewriting, containing 
court records, business letters, and law forms. By Clayton C. Herr 
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(Official Reporter of the McLean County, III., Circuit Court since 
1876), and Anna M. Campbell, assistant. Cloth, 262 pp«..... i 50 

Th^ Game of Shorthand. An amusing and instructive game of cards 
for shorthand writers as well as for those unacquainted with the art. 
While playing this game all the leading principles of Phonography 
can be learned. Can be played by any number of persons, and 
delights young and old alike. In box, together with rules for 
playing 75 



Periodical Publications. 

The Phonographic Magazine. Edited by Jerome B. Howard. 
Publisht once a month. Each number contains many pages of beauti- 
fully-engraved phonography, besides original and contributed articles 
of general phonographic interest. The Magazine is now in its 
nineteenth volume, is a periodical complement to the text-books, and 
the authentic organ of the Benn Pitman system of Phonography. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Specimen copy free. 

Price, perannum (invariably in advance) 5^ 

Vols. I to XVIII (except Vol. VI, which is out of print), bound in 
cloth, each z. 2.00 

The Phonographic Library. Each number contains a complete 
work of standard literature printed in Reporting Style. All back 
numbers can be furnished except those markt*. 

Single numbers 10 

Series II finely bound in cloth i 75 



First Series. 

No. I. Sir Roger de Coverly, by Joseph Addison ; 2. Perseus, by Charles 
Kingsley ; -x. The Greatest Thing in the World, by Henry Drummond; 4. *The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, by Washington Irving; 5. Rab and His Friends, and 
Our Dogs, by Dr. John Brown; 6. Dreams, by Olive Schreiner; 7. Rappaccini's 
Daughter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; 8. The Masque of the Red Death, and 
Other Tales, by Edgar Allan Poe; 9. The Corvette "Claymore," by Victor 
Hugo; 10. Two Ghost Stories, and A Child's Dream of a Star, by Charles 
Dickens; 11. Tales from Shakespeare (The Tempest, The Winter's Tale), by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; 12. *The Man Without a Country, by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

Second Series. 

No. i^The Tattler's Court, by Joseph Addison ; 14. Jackanapes, by Juliana 
Horatia Ewing ; 15. Theseus, by Charles Kingsley ; 16. The King of the Golden 
River, by John Ruskin; 17. rax Vobiscum, by Henry Drummond; 18. The 
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Marquis Jeanne Hyacinthe de St. Palaye, by J. H. Shorthouse ; 19. The Specter 
Bridegroom, and The Devil and Tom Walker, by Washington Irving; 20. The 
Study of the Law, by Timothy Walker; 21. Marjorie Fleming, by Dr. John 
Brown ; 22. The Sons of Philemon, by Gertrude Hall ; 23. Dream Life and Real 
Life, by Olive Schreiner ; 24. The Lost Arts, and Other Addresses, by Wendell 
Phillips. 

Phonographic Stationery. 

The Phonographic Copy-Book. Made of double-ruled paper, such 
as is used by most reporters, but with the lines wider apart for the 
learner. This paper is especially useful to the beginner, and assists 
him to acquire a neat and uniform style of writing. . 

Paper, 5 cents; postpaid 7 

Per dozen, 50 cents ; postpaid 65 

Reporting Paper, double-ruled, per quire, 6 cents, postpaid ii 

Per ream, ;S5i.oo; five reams, ^^4.50, sent by express at purchaser's 
charge. In ordering, specify whether paper for pen or pencil is 
wanted. 

Learner's Paper, wide double lines, like the ruling of the Phonographic 
Copy-Book. Can be used with either pen or pencil, per quire, 6 cents, 

postpaid II 

In quantity, same prices as Reporting Paper. 

The " Phonographic Institute" -Note Book. 200 pages, 4^ x8^ 
inches, pen or pencil paper, double-ruled. Boards, each, 15 cents, 

postpaid 25 

Per dozen I 50 

When more than three books are ordered, they will be sent by 
express, at purchaser's charge, unless otherwise directed. 

The "New Legal'* Note Book. 100 pages, 5>^x8^ double col- 
umn, pen or pencil paper, single or double ruled. Tag-board covers, 
bound with tape so as to open flat. Each, 10 cents, postpaid, 18 

Per dozen i 00 

When more than six books are ordered, they will be sent by ex- 
press, at purchaser's charge, unless otherwise directed. 

The ** Phonographic Institute" Steel Pen. Expressly manufactured 
for us for phonographic writing and reporting. These pens have 
especially fine, smooth points, and pleasant uniform action. The 
peculiar shape is such that a great deal of ink is held by the pen with- 
out danger of dropping, thus reducing to a minimum the frequency of 
dipping the pen. 

No. I, fine points. 

No. 2, medium pointa 

No. 3, coarse points. 

Per dozen, 10 cents; per gross I 00 
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The " Phonographic Institute " Lead Pencil. Made expressly 
for us (actual diameter shown in cut), with the finest grade of black 



tough lead, and especially recommended for phonographer' s use. 
Per dozen, 50 cents ; per gross 5 00 

Phonographic Tracts, 

No. I. What They Say about Phonography— Opinions ol Fifty Eminent 
Men and Journals, 

2. Some Reasons Why You should Learn Phonography. 

3. Can Phonography Be Self-Taught? 

4. The Long Gains of Shorthand. 

5. Phonography in the Public Schools. 

6. Shorthand for Clergymen. 

7. Modifications of Phonography — Wise and Otherwise. 

8. Points of Difference between the Benn Pitman and the Present 

English Style of Phonography. 

9. What Official Reporters Say about the Benn Pitman System. 

10. The Educational Value of Shorthand. 

11. What Some Leading Schools and Colleges Say about the Benn 

Pitman System. 

12. Shorthand for Lawyers. 

These tracts are suitable for distribution by teachers and others who 
wish to spread information in regard to Phonography. Single copies 
free, per 100, 10 cents; per thousand, 75 cents, with imprint, $1 oc). 
Imprint will not be placed on fewer than one thousand copies of any 
one tract. 

Copies of this Catalog, for distribution, free. 

The works herein described are for sale by all booksellers, or will l>t 
forwarded by us, postpaid (except when postage charges are given) 
on receipt of the prices specified. Safe delivery by mail is guaran- 
teed only when order is accompanied by eight cents additional for 
registration fee. No goods will be sent by express C. O. D. unless 
order is accompanied by at least one-fourth of the price, to insure 
payment of charges. Sample pages of any publication will be sent 
to teachers on request. 

Schools and Teachers of Phonography and Booksellers suppliea at a 

liberal discount. 
All orders must be accompanied by a remittance. Send post-office money 

order y express money order y New York or Cincinnati draft. 

N. B. — Local checks will not be accepted. 
Address, THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE .COMPANY, 

ClNCINNAll, O. 
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